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ABSTRACT 

Nine documents report on activities of Project RETAP 
(Regular Education Teachers and Principals), an inservice training 
program which focuses on the develppment of teacher competencies 
necessary for the successful integration of the mildly handicapped 
child. The ultimate goal of the project is the assimilation and overt 
application of a variety of psychoeducat ional techniques and 
curricular approaches, which would provide a supportive learning 
environment for the exceptional child. "Assessing the Impact of an 
Intensive Inservice Training Model on Regular Teachers and 
Mainstreamed Students" is a research report on the effectiveness of 
Project RETAP in terms of affective and cognitive student outcomes 
and attitudinal and behavioral teacher outcomes. Findings from data 
on 27 kindergarten through sixth grade regular classroom teachers 
show that teachers receiving comprehensive training were able to 
bring about positive growth for mainstreamed students while 
simultaneously accomplishing similar gains for all their students. 
Seventy competencies important for teaching special needs students 
are identified in "Identifying Effective Teaching Behaviors for 
Mainstreaming." The instruments used to obtain the 70 variables are 
explained and samples are offered in "Instrumentation for Data 
Collection." It is noted that from classroom observation instruments, 
teacher daily record instruments, teacher self report instruments, 
and interview instruments, variables were identified and 
conceptualized within a framework of seven categories: classroom 
management, questioning style, academic learning time, 
individualization, teaching style, classroom climate, and attitudinal 
variables. Results of two more ^studies are reported in "A Comparison 
of Academic Learning Time (ALT) fpr Mainstreamed, Low, Average, and 
High Ability Students" and "Identifying Teachers Effective with 
Special Needs Students in the Regular Classroom Sett ing ." Another 
document contains "Descriptive Tables for Specified Teaching 
Behaviors of Selected Effective Teachers." Two additional research 
are included which are entitled "Data Summary for the 
Teaching Behaviors for Mainstreaming" and 
Behaviors for Mainstreaming — A Descriptive 
final performance report is offered for the 
of Project RETAP. Tables with statistical data are 
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BACKGROUND 



The indispensable professional who will carry the primary 
responsibility for mainstreaming is the regular classroom teacher. 
While mainstreaming may be imposed by binding laws, the manner in which 
the regular classroom teacher responds to the needs of the special child 
may be a far more potent variable in ultimately determining the success 
of mainstreaming than any administrative or organizational structure. 

In accordance with its advocacy role in support of adequate 
training for personnel serving the handicapped, the Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped (BEH) provides funds for the re-training of regular 
educators to facilitate the mainstreaming process* The project to be 
described in this paper was funded as a regular education inservice train- 
ing project for the three-year period from 1975 to 1978, 

^ Overview 

Project RETAP (Regular Education Teachers and Principals) was 
an inservice training program for regular teachers and principals which 
had as its primary focus the development of teacher competencies necessary 
for the successful integration of the mildly handicapped child. The ultimate 
goal of the Project was the assimilation and overt application of a variety 
of psychos-educational techniques, as well as curricular approaches, which 
would provide a supportive learning environment for the exceptional child* 

Operational Plan 

The Project accepted five schools to participate each year. The 
format for the Project required the participation of the building principal 



and two regular education teachers from each school. Principals were re- 
sponsible for choosing participant teachers from their buildings. The 
operational plan for the Project called for the participants to conduct 
a workshop fot the staff in their building on a monthly basis. The 
material covered during the course of the year was adapted into a workshop 
format and presented by the three-member teams to their regular education 
peers . 

Inservice Training Content 

Training began with an intensive six-seek summer workshop which 
met daily for four-hour sessions. During the school year, participants took 
part in weekly inservice sessions held at their Individual schools designed 
to provide them with the consultation and support necessary for implementation 
of appropriate educational and behavioral strategies. These sessions occurred 
before and after school and during free periods and were accompanied by 
both classroom demonstration and observation by the teacher trainer. 

The training activities involved three levels. The first level 
was general" exposure to special education, including categorical definitions, 
characteristics of children with special needs, and background and 
rationale for mains treaming . A second level of the teacher training was 
concerned with management of the total classroom and involved assessing 
and modifying teaching style and classroom management practices, as vel] 
as accommodations for individualizing instruction. The final training 
objective was to develop competencies in informal diagnostic assessment 
and subsequent appropriate instructional strategies. To facilitate this 
phase of the training process, a target group of children was selected in 
each classroom. Using a variety of assessment instruments, those children 
were identified whose academic, social, and behavioral needs required 
specific intervention. Weekly training sessions during the school year 



dealt in particular with targeted students and concerns related to 
meeting their individual needs. 

Activities utilized for training were specifically planned 
to allow for extensive hands-on experience in order to maximize participant 
involvement during training sessions • The format for the training included 
various sensitizing experiences, simulation activities, games, audio--visual 
presentations, problem solving exercises, task sheets, case studies, and 
planning sessions. 

At the onset of the summer workshop. Project participants completed 
a needs assessment to ascertain training needs. Based on this information, 
priority training topics were determined for the group as well as for in- 
dividual schools, teachers, and principals. Subsequent training sessions 
addres.^ed the identified topics of concern. The needs assessment data 

V 

reflected a wide range of differences among individual training priorities, 
A Prioritizing of the areas identified by the participants revealed four 
topics of general concern: (1) Behavior management; (2) self diagnosis 
of teaching behaviors and styles; (3) building independent learning 
skills; and (4) diagnosis and remediation of reading problems. Since 
behavior management techniques were of prime concern, major emphasis was 
devoted to this topic. The overall intent was to acquaint the participants 
with the basic principles and procedures necessary for the development 
of effective intervention programs for targeted behaviors. 

Additionally, much effort was extended in developing and monitoring 
individual programs for targeted children. Specific programs of inter- 
vention covered such areas as extinction and/or reduction of problematic 
behavior, emotional and social adjustment, and remediation of specific 



skill deficits. Teachers were assisted by the Project trainer in the 
lmpj.ementation of effective strategies, procedures, and curricular, 

EVALUATION OF PROJECT'S IMPACT 
Introduction 

Although the evaluation design was basically consistent across the 
three-year period, specific changes were made in certain instances when it was 
considered necessary to enhance the overall quality of the Project's design. For 
example, during the first year the instrument used to assess attitude toward school 
utilized a semantic differential technique which required students to respond to 
pairs of opposite adjectives (i.e., good/bad) on a five-point scale. However, the 

resulting data was so highly skewed in the positive direction at pre-test 
administration that post-testing was considered to be inappropriate. Therefore, 
pre-post data for the school attitude variable is available for only the last two 
years of the Project. Also, the Cooper-Smith Inventory was initially used to 
provide a measure of self-concept. The format used required students to indicate 
whether or not a statement was "like" or "not like*' them by marking the appropriate 
"face" provided. In this case, the lie scores v/ere so high on the pre-test 
administration that interpretation was rendered meaningless. 

Evaluation Design 

The effectiveness of the RETAP inservice training program for regular 
educators dealing with special needs children wds assessed primarily in terms of 
affective and cognitive student outcomes and attitudinal and behavioral teacher 
outcomes. The evaluation design was principally concerned with determing the 
impact of the training in terms of the degree to which: (1) Project teachers would 
demonstrate a pattern of behavior more appropriate for meeting the needs of mildly 
handicapped learners; and (2) targeted children would benefit as a result of the 
specific intervention strategies employed by their teachers. 
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Instrumentation 
Teacher Assessment Instruments 

ihe classroom observation instrument used was the Learning Environment 
Dimensions Index (LEDI) . The LEDI was used to assess both the amount of 
teacher-directiveness and the degree of learner support provided by the 
teacher. It consists of fifteen categories of verbal behavior. The focus 
of the instrument is to record t:he teacher's verbal behavior in terms of the 
intended effect on the student or group. Since overall climate for learn- 
ing is a group pheuoTnenon, observations are made of students collectively. 

The learner support dimension, often referred to as teacher warmth, 
is operationally defined in terms of the tendency of the teacher to be ap- 
proving, provide emotional support, encourage, reassure and commend, express 
considerable ur.der standing, and accept the feelings of students. The direc- 
tive dimension is defined at one end with the teacher as a dominant, con- 
trolling figure, providing overall organization, issuing directives, lec- 
turing, providing factual information, and asking factual recall questions. 
At the student-centered extreme, the dimension represents the tendency to 
involve students in discussion and decision-making, challenge students by 
asking open-ended questions which stimulate thinking, and facilitate stu- 
dent problem-solving, aelf-dir ection, and initiation. 

A questionnaire entitled "A Survey of Teacher *s Opinions Relative 
to Mainstreaming Special Needs Children" was designed to address teacher 
attitude toward the concept of mainstreaming, its benefits and relative mer- 
its compared to special class placement for the handicapped. The instrument 
contained Al statements requiring the respondents to indicate their degree of 
agreement . 
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Student Assessment Instruments 

The California Achievement Test (CAT) (Reading, Math, and Language 
Subtests) was given to pupils at the appropriate levels on a pre-^post basis. 
In addition, the Short Form Test of Academic Aptitude (SFTAA) was given in 
the Fall as a measure of ability (IQ) and was used to generate expected 
scores on the CAT. This, in turn, generated discrepancy of achievement 
scores for pupils in participating classrooms for selection purposes. 

The Behavior Rati ng Scale (adapted from the Devereux El ementary 
Schoo l Behavior Rating Scale ) was used to determine an individual's be- 
havioral standing within the class based on teacher judgment • Students 
were rated on 47 items pertaining to their overall classroom adjustment. 
Twerty-six items are rated on a 5-point scale dealing with frequency of 
occurrence (Very frequently to Never); the remaining items are rated on 
^ 7-point scale indicating the degree to which the behavior is true of a 
given child (Extremely to Not at all). Additionally, clusters of approxi- 
mately four items each yield 11 interpretive factor scores. For analysis 
purposes a summative score was used. The potential range of scores was to 277. 

The Survey of School Attitude (SSA) was also administered. This stand- 
ardized instrument requires students to indicate whether they like, dislike, 
or are neutral toward different activities in four academic areas. The sum 
of a student's responses to a sample of activities typically encountered in a ^ 
curricular area is considered an indication of the student's overall affect- 
ive reaction to that aiea. For the purpose of this evaluation, responses to 
all four areas were merged to provide a single average score indicative of 
general attitude toward school. Scores could potentially range from 0 to 30. 

The Perception of Social Closeness Scale (PSCS) was used to provide 
an indication of the degree of peer acceptance for an Individual student within 
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a given classroom. Each student was asked to make a judgment for every 
student in his or her class relative to the level of acceptance they felt 
toward each of their classmates. All responses for an individual cliild 
were considered collectively to arrive at a score. The range of scores was 
0.70 to 2.43. An individual's Self Rating on this scale was used inde- 
pendently as a measure of perception of self. In responding to their own 
name on the sociogram, -students were directed to choose the response they 
thought the majority of their classmates would select for them. The^ re- 
sponses ranged from "would like to invite to my home" which was the most 
positive response (scored as a "1") to "would like to leave me alone" as 
the most negative response (scored as a "5"). 

Selection of Target Popu l ation 

As mentioned earlier, a target group of children within each class- 
room was identified based on a compilation of the aptitude, academic, social, 
attitudinal, and hehavioral data. The CAT Achievement scores and the Sl'TAA 
aptitude score on an individual were jointly considered to obtain a discrep- 
ancy score representing the difference between an individual's actual achieve- 
ment and his or her expected achievement based on general ability. The 
comparison of the CAT scores with the SFTAA score is made possible because 
of their joint standardization. The SFTAA score was used to produce an 
anticipated achievement grade equivalent score using age, grade in school, 
sex, and SFTAA raw score as predictors. Once this score was computed, it was 
subtracted from the actual grade equivalency score, obtained on ^ given 
subtest of the CAT, to produce the desired discrepancy score. 

After all students in the participating classrooms had completed tlie 
testing, the actual range of scores obtained on the behavioral, social, and 
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attitudinal instruments was determined for each test based on the total 
results for all the classrooms considered collectively. The actual range 
was used to calculate the thirtieth percentile cut-off score. To further 
specify the severity of a student's discrepancy, cut-off scores were also de- 
termined for the twentieth and tenth peicentile. For the reading, math, and 
language discrepancy scores, a cut-off point of five or more months discrep- 
ancy was u52d for selection purposes. 

In order to provide for a uniform procedure for selection across 
all classrooms, a point system was devised which was based on the severity of 
the discrepancy. Figure 1 illustrates the manner in which points were 

Insert Figure 1 about here 

assigned to individual students. After the point system had been applied 
to each classroon of students, those four students receiving the highest 
"score** were designated as the target children within an individual classroom. 
(In a few instances the number of target children selected deviated slightly. 
I.e., three or five because of the number of children receiving high scores.) 

ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 

Data Source 

Over tae three-year period, 27 kindergarten through sixth grade 
regular f.lacBrooir teachers participated for the duration of a school year. 
Since little data was available for the kindergarten classrooms, the data 
source includes 23 teachers, 17 female and eight male, from 15 schools 
within eight communities inclusive of urban, suburban, a»xd rural areas. Eight 
of tl)e sciiools served low socio-economic status students and weie eligible 
for Title I funds. The classroom size ranged frora 20 to 33, with an average 
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1 

of 2b students. 

Description of Target Population 

Descriptive data for the target and non-target groups are provided 
in Table 1. Ar> can be readily seen^the most common characteristic of 

Insert Table 1 about here 

targeted students was their academic discrepancy. Of the total iOl 
students in the target group, 16 were not considered in the one-year dis- 
crepant category due either to grade one status or missing dW«a. Likewise, 
grade two students were also omitted from inelusion in the two-yecr dis- 
crepant category. Thus, cnaijge in eligibility by category explains the 
non-additive nature c£ the percents reported. ^Considering only students 
above grade two, 40% of the target group were two or more years discrepant 
in at leasK one subject area according to pre-test scores. Eliminating all 
occasions where an individual student could have been included in more than 
one category (i.e., a student could be one year discrepant in one subject 
and two or more years discrepant in one or two other subjects), a total of 
71% of all targeted students were discrepant one or more years in at lease 
one subject area. An additional 14 students, or 161, of the targeted stu- 
dents were achieving one ^ ^r or more below grade level in at least one 
subject area. Five studeats (6%) wer^ targeted based solely on discrepancy 
in either or both behavior and social status. The remaining six target 
students (7;;) were selected based on teacher judgment of need for specific 
intervention. Thu3593% of the targeted students exhibited discrepancy in 
either (or a combination of) academic achievement, behavioral adjustment, or 
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social status. Twenty-three (38%) of the academically discrepant targeted 
students also exhibited discrepancies in the behavic^ral and social domains. 
Males v;ere favored nearly three to one in the total target group (73 vs 28), 

Considering the characteristic deficits of the children identified 
ai> target, they appear to be representative of a mildly handicapped popuJa- 
tion, i.e., those earmarked for mainstreaming. Although only a few of the 
students in the target group had actually been returned to the regular class-- 
room from special classes, many of the targeted students would most likely 
have been formerly identified as handicapped based on their discrepant pro- 
files had they been in school prior to the recent movement toward main- 
streaming mildly handicapped students. Referring to recent cefinipions of 
handicapping conditions, the targeted youngsters are most characteristic of 
the specific learning disabled and educable mentally retarded populations 
(i,e,, 31% with I.Q.s below 90; 40% with average I,Q,s but functioning at 
least two years below expectancy). It should also be mentioned that accord- 
ing to USOE, BEH statistics (1975), 88% of learning disabled students are 
ceported unidentified by local special education agencies. 

Student Outcomes 

In order to determine if the Project objectives were met, the 
appropriate analysis was to compare the gain scores across the target and 
the non-target groups. Since the target group and the non-target group 
were strictly not comparable, a discrepant group from the non-target group 
comparable to the target group was formed for comparison purposes, Futher- 
more, formation of such a group would facilitate the determination of carry- 
over effects to students who were potentially target students but were not 
assigned to the target group. In order to determine non-target but discrepant 
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students, a frequency score distribution for each of the seven variables 
was obtained for tne target group. In general, students scoking below the 
30th percentile in the non-target group on each of the variables compared 
well with the students in the target group. Thus, three groups were formed, 
the target group, the discrepant group (consisting of students in the non- 
target group who might have been assigned to the target group) and the non- 
target group. The discrepant group varied for each of the seven variables 
considered. 

It should be mentioned that due to the lack of control of tiie type 
of student to be found in the classrooms of the participating teachers, the 
range of severity of targeted students varied considerable from class to 
class. In some classrooms there were several students with very discrepant 
profiles who were not selected as target students since there were other 
students with more discrepant profiles. Conversely, in other classrooms, the 
targeted students were only mildly discrepant. An examination of Table 1 
indicates that approximately 20% of the non-target group were academically 
discrepant; an equal number were behaviorally or socially discrepant. These 
figures lend further support for the evaluation design in which the impacc 
of the training on non-target discrepant students was considered. 

Although grade equivalent scores were used initially to determine 
discrepancy scores, they were not appropriate for analysis. The typical num- 
ber of students in the target group was 4, with missing observations frequently 
occurring. Since this number was considered too small to permit meaningful 
comparisons of gain scores over the groups, it was necessary to combine the 
grades to compare the gains of the three groups, and to combine over years to 
compare the gains of the three groups for each of the six grades. In either 
case, the use of grade equivalent scores was not appropriate due to the non- 
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equivalence of tests across grades. Ft ^thermore, in order to minimize 
carry-over effects, different forms of the CAT were administered during the 
pre-testing and the post-testing phases. These strictly non-equivalent 
forms further rendered the grade equivalent scores inappropriate for analysis. 
The Achievement Development Scale Scores (ADSS) , which are rescalings of the 
raw scores and the grade equivalent scores, are invariant across different 
forms of the CAT and also across grades and, thus, are ideally suited for the 
comparison of gains across groups. Hence, the grade equivalent scores were 
transformed to ADSS and these scores were employed in the analysis. For be- 
havior rating, self-rating of social acceptance, and school attitude, raw 
scores uerc ustd for analysis purposes. For peer acceptance, a score was 
derived by applying differential weights to the response options. 

Statistical analysis of the data involved carrying out univariate 
analysis of variance for each of the seven variables. Univariate analysis 
of variance as opposed to multivariate analysis of variance was deemed 
appropriate due to the great number of missing observations for each variable. 
Deletion of missing observations across all seven variables simultaneously 
would have greatly reduced the number of available observations, rendering 
the multivariate analysis less powerful than the univariate analyses. 

AlthoLgli numerous comparisons were examined, both by grade collapsing 
across years as well as by year collapsing across grades, only summary data 
are provided here. However, several trends in the data warrant mention. While 
no by-grade patterns were apparent in math and language gains, in reading 
target students tended to have the greatest gains in the lower grades, vhile 
discrepant students had the greatest gains in the upper grades. In terms of 
behavior ratings, in five of the six g/^des (all except grade two) discrepant 
students showed the greatest gains, with the diffe^-ences being significant at 
three grade levels. Targeted students improved their sociogram scores more than 
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discrepant or non-target students in four (2,4,5,6) of the six grades. 

Mean gains collapsed across grade and years for each of the seven 
variables for the three groups considered are shown in Table 2. In terms 



Insert^ Table 2 about here 
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of academic gains, discrepant students showed gains in excess of those made 
by target and non-target students in both reading and language. Although the 
gains were not significantly different from those of the other two groups, 
these results indicate a carry-over effect. That is, the teaching strategies 
implemented by the participating teachers to help target students also posi- 
tively effected less discrepant students as well. In math, non-target students 
made significantly greater gains than both target and discrepant students. 
Nonetheless, the gains made b> the taigeted and discrepant groups were 
appreciable. These results indicate that the teachers were less successful 
with targeted youngsters in increasing their achievement in math. This may 
in part be attributed to a more concentrated training emphasis in remedial 
strategies relative to reading and language arts in response to expressed 
teacher -prioritized need for training in these areas. Additionally, teachers 
more readily implemented individualized instructional strategies in these 
curricular areas since thev were already providing small group instruction, 
whereas in math, instruction was primarily large group. 

In the area of behavioral adjustment, significant carry-over effects 
were also apparent. While both targeted and discrepant students showed gains 
in the expected direction, non-target students' maladjustive behavior increased 
slightly. However, this increase is insignificant in light of the fact that 
post-test mean scores 'eraged about 60 for the non-target group, 
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while averaging about 100 for the target group. These results demonstrate 
that while there was hardly any room for the scores of the students in the 
non-target group to decrease, there was considerable room for the scores of 
the students in the target and discrepant groups to decrease and their 
scores did indeed decrease substantially. The extent of the impact on the 
behaviorally discrepant group is indicative of the effectiveness of the 
emphasis in the training on classroom management procedures related to in- 
creasing productive learning time. 

Peer acceptance ratings changed in the desired direction for all 
students indicative of a more supportive social environment hy the end of the 
school year. In terms of students' self-ratings on the sociogram, only the 
target and non-target students felt more accepted by their peers. Non-target 
students with initial low self-ratings (i.e., the discrepant group) felt 
slightly less accepted by their peers. These results may indicate that 
the intervention programs for targeted students geared to increasing their 
self-perception were of a more personal, individualistic nature and thus did 
not serve to enhance the self-perceptions of other students for whom system- 
atic procedures were not implemented. Finally, school attitudes were some- 
what more positive by the end of the year for all three groups, with tar- 
geted students having the greatest gains. 

Teacher Outcomes 

Teachers who participated in the Projec. were expected to implement 
management and instructional procedures necessary to better accommodate the 
special needs learner within the regular classroom environment. Of course, 
the ultimate measure of the teachers' success in accomplishing this goal is 
in terms of pupil performance. The data reported in the previous section 
indicate that positive change did occur for targeted as well as discrepant 



students as a result of the intervention strategies implemented by their 
teachers . 

Further evidence of the success of programs intended to promote 
positive change for targeted students, especially in the behavioral domain, 
is available from a review of the anecdotal records kept throughout the year. 
Teachers completed an individual "Behavioral Anecdotal Record" for each 
targeted child. While formal summary of the data is not meaningful due to 
the personal nature of each intervention program, the results of specific 
behavior modification programs indicate a high degree of success in elimina- 
ting or decreasing behavior which interf erred with a student's learning poten 
tial. Other programs were successful in increasing productive learner 
behavior. Teachers also completed a "Behavior Management Checklist" for each 
target behavior. This form was developed to facilitate the implementation 
of a systematic procedure for intervention. 

Teacher Behaviors 

In order to determine the degree to which Project teachers would 
make use of behaviors considered appropriate to promote a more productive 
climate for accommodating the mildly handicapped learner, classroom observa- 
tions were conducted utilizing the LEDI, a low- inference classroom observa- 
tion instrument. The purpose of the LEDI was to assess the degree to which 
teachers would engage in student-centered and learner-supportiv2 teaching 
behaviors. 

Due to the non-uniforxn criteria utilized by principals to select 
participating teachers across schools, great variability existed among the 
teachers on such dimensions as amount of teaching experience, coursework in 
sptcial education, previous exposure to mildly handicapped students in their 
classrooms, etc. Therefore, since entry level of the participating teachers 



could not be assumed comparable, coupled with the small number of teachers^ 
analysis of the observational data collected waj problematic. Additionally, 
due to the extent of initial variability, on-site training was, in part, a 
function of the individual teacher's needs, both as stated by the teacher 
and as observed by the teacher trainer. Furthermore, the needs of a teach- ^ 
er*s targeted students also played a part in defining the nature of the 
training an individual teacher received. It should be clear at this point 
that the observational data cannot be readily combined across teachers and 5 
therefore, no summary cable of the results is included. 

Due to the Project timelines and previous changes in personnel, the 
final year of the Project afforded th^ first opportunity to observe teachers 
before the intensive summer workshop. Since participants were selected in 
May, classroom observations could be conducted prior to training. Obseiva- 
tions were conducted again midway through the Project and finally during 
the last month. Ttierefore, data are available at three points in time and can 
be used to make comparisons over time. 

Tile LLDi provides a frequency count for fifteen types of verbal be- 
navior. Inus, collapsing across time, 45 "scores'* were provided for each 
teacher. Classroom observations were approximately 30 minutes in length and 
occurred during academic lessons. 

Review of this wealth of data can be summarized in the following 
generalizations: 

(1) The greatest cnange in teaching behaviors occurred between 
Time 1 and Time 2, that is, after the intensive summer workshop. 

(2) Project teachers exhibited continued greater use of student- 
centered as opposed to teacher-directive behaviors across time. 
Specifically, they made greater use of behaviors which stimu- 
lated thinking and facilitated student problem-solving, self- 
direction, and initiation. 

(3) Project teachers increased their use of positive reinforcement 
over neutral reactions and use of punishment, 
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Teachc'f Attitudes 



In order to assess the impact of the inservice training program on 



teacher's attitude toward mains ti earning , the attitudes of three groups of 
regular education teachers were compared: (1) The participating teach- 
ers who received intensive inservice training over a one-year peripd; (2) the 
teachers who attended the monthly inservice training sessions during the 
school year; and (3) a random sample of teachers. 

The random sample of teachers used for comparison purposes consisted 
of a sample of nearly 1000 regular classroom teachers in kindergarten through 
grade 12, representing urban, suburban and rural areas of New England, The 
sample was selected using a multi-stage random sampling process. The six 
New England states were employed as the stratification variable; within these 
states, schools, serving as clusters, were selected randomly. The final stage 
of sampling was the selection of teachers within schools. 

The scale employed to assess teacher attitude was constructed by the 
Likert method of summated ratings. The reliability of the scale, as determined 
by the Spearman-Brown split-half reliability coefficient, was ,92, Mean 
attitude scores were obtained for the three groups of teachers considered and 
an analysis of variance was conducted to determine the effect of level of 
inservice training on teacher attitude. Table 3 presents the results of the 



Insert Table 3 about here 



analysis of variance. 
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Examination of Table 3 indicates a significant treatment effect 
(p, <.O03). While the mean attitude score for teachers receiving intensive 
training was considerably greater (more positive) than for either of uhe 
other two groups of teachers, the mean attitude score for those attending 
monthly sessions was slightly less positive than that for the untrained 
sample. Contrasts were considered to determine which group differences led 
CO rejection of the null hypothesis (no group differences). As was expected, 
the significant differences were found to be between the intensive training 
group and the random sample of teachers and between intensively trained teach- 
ers and moderately trained teachers. These findings strongly indicate that 
teachers exposed to the intensive inservice training supplemented by continu- 
ous support through consultation, developed a positive attitude toward main- 
streaming in general and toward their self-perceptions of ability to teach 
special needs children. 
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DISCUSSION 

The research design employed to study the impact of the training 
Project can at best be described as a quasi-experimental design. Hence, 
such sources as maturation, regression, interaction of selection and matura- 
tion, to name a few, way operate as plausible rival hypotheses when attempt- 
ing to attribute the changes or gains that accrued to the effect of the 
training received by Project participants. Since students with extreme 
scores were chosen to be in the target group, regression may serve as a 
possible rival hypothesis. However, the students were chosen with re- 
spect to their discrepancy between observed and anticipated scores; hence, 
the regression phenomenon can be expected to exist only to a small extent. 
The effects of selection and the interaction of it with other variables can 
also be expected to be minimal since all the students in the class, target, 
discrepant, and non- target, were exposed to the treatment simultaneously. 

Any inservice effort intended to enhance teaching skills by 
providing teachers with specific strategies and techniques appropriate 
for managing special needs students within the regular classroom 
environment should serve to enable teachers to accommodate a wider range 
of individual differences among students. The results reported here 
provide supporting data that teachers receiving comprehensive training 
were able to bring about positive growth for mainstreamed students while 
simultaneously accomplishing similar gains for all their students. This 
finding does not lend support to the commonly accepted notion that the 
extra time required to effectively educate mainstreamed students will 
be to the detriment of their regular classroom peers. Indeed, effective 
delivery of inseirvice teacher training will necessarily improve the 
quality of education for all students. 




Several components incorporated into the training model 
undoubtedly had a positive affect on the Project's accomplishments. 
One such factor was the interac;:ive involvement of the school principal 
with the participating teachers. The focal role of the principal as a 
catalyst for change has been well documented* Participation was viewed 
as a team effort linked directly to a general effort of the school* The 
three-member teams provided mutual support and assistance to one another 
and assumed a leadership role in the planning and delivery of the in- 
service training. A sficond key component was on going needs assessment 
in order to ensure responsiveness to their changing needs, An equally 
Important element of the model involved offering teachers training which 
was relevant to their daily needs and concerns. Focusing cn actual problems 
which they were encountering on a day-to-day basis enabled th? teachers 
to deal more effectively with their special needs students* Additionally, 
on-site consultation with the trainer on a regularly-scheduled basis 
afforded an opportuniL> for immediate feedback and frequent evaluation of 
strategies being implemented. 

In summary, in excess of 100 special needs children were identified 
and subsequently became the recipients of specific intervention programs 
tailored co their individual needs. The training Project was successful in 
providing its participants with specific training and assistance which enabled 
them to create a learning environment which met the psychological as well as 
educational needs of their mildly handicapped students. The data summarized 
here reflect the positive impact that the intensive training model had not 
only in effecting change in teaching behaviors but in pupil performance as 
well. The close alignment of the training to teacher-perceived needs, the 
extensive opportunity for immediate implementation of intervention strategies 
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with targeted youngsters, and the continuous feedback and supportive assist- 
ance provided by the trainer no doubt contributed significantly to the 
success of the inservice training. 
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Figure 1 
Target Selection Criteria 



Assigned 

Criterion Points 
Reading, Math, and Language Discrepancy 

.5 - Yrs. Discrepant 
1.0 - 1.3 Yrs. Discrepant 
1.6 or more Yrs. Discrepant 



Behavior, Social and Attitude Dlscrepancv 

Botton JOth Percentile 1 

Bottom 20th Percentile 2 

Bottom loth Percentile -3 
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Table 1 



Number and Percent of Target & Non-Target Students 
Discrepant by Variable 



Academic Discrepancy 



Group 



IQ 

Below 90 
n // % 



1.0 to 1.9 Years 
Discrepant*^ 
1 Area 2+ Areas 
n // % // % 



2.0 & Above Years 
Discrepant^ 
1 Area 2+ Areas 
n // % // % 



Target 


70 22 31 


85 2A 28 


20 2A 72 


12 16 


17 2A 




Non-Target 


A57 73 16 


510 52 10 


36 7 AA3 


26 6 


11 2 








Other 


Discrepancy 










Behavior Rating 


Social Status 


Self- 


-Rating 




School Attitude 




(below 20th %ile) 


(below 20th Xile) 


Crating of 


"A" or 


"5") 


(below 20th %lle) 




n // % 


n // X 

\ 


n 


// 7. 




n // % 



I 

K) 
I 



Target 101 11 11 101 18 is 

Non-Target 6A2 10 2 6A2 10 2 



85 28 33 
539 89 17 



60 11 18 
,355 60 17 



a 

The denominator used to calculate the percent varies considerably due to missing data. 

b 

Grade 1 students omitted. 

Grade 1 and 2 students omitted. ^ i 
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Table 2 

Comparison of Mean Gains by Group 







Group 


Standard 






F 


Variable 


Target Discrepant Non-Target 


Deviation 


Value 



Reading 


29.60 
(62) 


33.50 
(67) 


23.80 
(139) 


38 


.83 


1. 


53 


Math 


40.81 
(54) 


35.09 
(65) 


49.04 
(152) 


62 


.17 


4. 


50* 


Language 


55.59 
(54) 


59.23 
(79) 


50.59 
(138) 


73 


.52 


0. 


36 


Behav tor 
Ratings^ 


-A. 47 

(81) 


-15.40 
(115) 


8.74 

(294) 


76 


.74 


4. 


33* 


Peer Ratings 
(Sociogram) 


-.11 

(80) 


-.08 

(138) 


-.11 

. (267) 




.89 


2. 


22 


Self-Ratings^ 
(Sociogram) 


-.11 

(40) 


.33 

(79) 


-.73 

(118) 


1 


.67 


4. 


77* 


School 
Attitude 


3.42 

(65) 


2.59 
(95) 


2.8J 
(217) 


11 


.67 


0. 


10 



A negative gain is indicative of change in the desired direction. 
* p<.01 
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Table 3 



ANOVA Table of the Attitude Score 
by Level of Inservice Training 





8S 


df 


mss 


F 


Between Groups 


AA62.64 


2 


2231.32 


5.57* 


Within Groups 


A27663.26 


1068 


400.43 




Total 


A32125.90 


1070 







*p <. .003 
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With the enactment of P.L. 9A-142 regular educators are being called 
on to meet new instructional and management challenges. State and local 
educational agencies have begun the process of retraining regular education 
teachers. However, no real body of knowledge exists to aid educators in 
selecting appropriate inservice training. Currently a variety of commercial 
materials are available ranging from comprehensive programs designed as 
total curriculums to individual modules and workshops concerned with a 
particular skill, attitude, or competency deemed relevant by their respective 
author. Yet it has not been established which skills are important for 
regular educators to master in order to effectively educate special needs 
children . 

To date the requisite research has not been conducted which would 
clearly identify these essential teaching skills. In order to address this 
concern, the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH) has funded a 
regular education inservice training project which will attempt to validate 
teaching beha^^iors which effect positive change in the special needs child's 
performance in the regular classroom and subsequently match inservice train- 
ing to the identified behaviors. 

The operational plan for the project called initially for the selection 
of regular classroom teachers who had previously demonstrated their effective- 
ness with special needs students functioning in the regular classroom setting. 
Teachers were selected based on the actual performance of special needs 
students in their classrooms, Studem were assessed on a pre-post basis on 
academic, behavioral, socialt and attitudinal variables. A series of criteria 
were established considering gains made by the special needs students as well 
as gains made by the class at large for selection purposes. From an original 
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pool of 33 elementary teachers, twelve teachers were Identified as effective. 
Subsequently, these twelve teachers participated in the initial validation 
phase of the project. Extensive classroom observations were conducted in 
these classrooms in an effort to isolate characteristic teaching behaviors 
for the effective teachers. 

Following a comprehensive review process, over 70 variables were 
identified as worthy of consideration. These variables represented those 
that had been found to consistently relate to student perfonnance outcomes 
based on previous process-product research findings. The specific variables 
chosen for inclusion are shown in Figure 1. The variables have been conceptu- 
alized within the framework of seven general categories: (1) Classroom 
Management; (2) Questioning Style; (3) Academic Learning Time; (4) Indi- 
vidualization; (5) Teaching Style; (6) Classroom Climate; and (7) Attitud- 
inal Variables. Instrumentation was designed specifically for the project 
in order to provide data on each of the 74 variables being considered. Four 
modes of data collection were implemented: (1) Direct classroom observa- 
tions; (2) teacher daily records; (3) teacher self-report; and (A) teacher 
and student interviews. Sixteen instruments were developed to provide the 
data necessary for assessing all of the selected variables. Figure 2 includes 
a list of all instruments and the corresponding data collection mode. 

Data were collected during the second-half of the school year - 
February to June, 1979. A icinimum of 20 classroom observations were con- 
ducted in each of the 12 classrooms. Additionally, the teachers completed 
daily record forms providing information on their selected mainstreamed 
student as ..'ell as a sample of students of varying ability levels. 

Extensive data analysis was performed in order to determine the 
degree of variability across teachers for each variable under consideration. 
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Since only 12 teachers were selected as effective, the data analysis was 
primarily based on means, ranges, and standard deviations. For each vari- 
able the following were considered: (1) actual range of scores within a 
20% range; (2) position of scores at either the high or low end of the 
continuum; and (3) a mininium of 10 of the 12 teachers within the range. 
Ultimately forty-two of the teaching behaviors were determined to be 
characteristic of teachers effective with mainstreamed student?. These 
behaviors are designated in Figure 1 by one asterick (*) indicating that 
the effective teachers engaged in a high amount of the behavior and two 
astericks indicating a low amount of the behavior to be characteristic 

of the effective teachers. Statements sumnarizing the results are offered 
for each category of behavior in Figurfe 3. 

Currently the identified teaching behaviors have been organized into 
a series of training modules to be offered to regular education teachers. 
Additionally, a *'Teacner Profile** has been developed showing the critical 
ranges for each behavior to be used for teacher assessment purposes. 
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Figure 1 
Teaching Variables^ 



QUESTIONING STYLE 



Volunteei Respondcni (QP) 
Student Selection (OP) 
Narrow Questions (OP) 
'Positive Feedback (QP) 
* Sustain inq Feedback (QP) 



Movement Frt'c v$ Restricted (SOU 
Affective Environment (TOl) 
Physical Environment (CM) 
Noist^ Level Appropnat'*ness (Sn 
Nun Pefmiss»venes<; (ORS) 
ControMing Behavior (TOl) 
Acce ptance of Feelings (ORS) 



* Content Questions (QP) 

* Low-order Questions (QP) 

* Correct Student Response (QP) 

* Criticism of Response (QP) 



CLASSROOM CLIIViATE 



Awareness of Feelings (ORS) 
*VVarrnth (SI) 

*Teacher Responsiveness (ORS) 
*Teachei Fairness (ORS) 

* Performance Expectation (ORS) 

* Relationship with Students (ORS) 

* Initiation of Student Contact (ORS) 



INDIVIDUALIZATION 

Tim.MH Smalt Groups (SOD Checking Student Work (ORS) 

Tim.' in Larqf> Groups (SOI) •Ad Hoc Grouping (CM) 

Teachf>f Time with Individuals (SOl) * Instructional Appropriateness (ORS) 

Indiv.dudlization of Work (SOI) *Groupmg for Reading (Bl) 

Grouping for Math (Bl) 'Attention to Individual Needs (Si & CM) 



CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 



Support»ve Response to Conduct Problems (ISI) 

Supportive Response to High Severity Behavior (ISM 

Teacher Consistency (ORS) 

Use of Praise (ORS) 
'Supportive Response to Learning Problems (ISD 
'Supportive Response to Personality Problems (ISI) 

* Supportive Response to Low Ability Students (ISO 

* Effective Use of Time (ORS) 



*Total Supportive Response (ISI) 
*Task Engagement Feedback (ISR & ISI) 
'Variety of Interventions (ISD 
" Need for Discipline (ORS) 
' * Total Punitive Response (ISR) 
"Punitive Intervention (ISR) 
Incidence of Intervention (ISRI 



ACADEMIC LEARNING TIME 

Allotted Time (DR) ** Unassigned Time (DR) 

Teacher Directed Time (ALT) ** Teacher Transition Time (ALT) 

Student Directed Time (ALT) ** Student Transition Time (ALT) 

•Easy Difficulty Level (ALT) * * Waiting-for-Help Time (ALT) 

•Engagement Rato(ALT) *• Off Task Time (ALT) 

* Academic Learning Time (ALT& DR) **Hard Difficulty Level (ALT) 

• Special Individual Work Time (DR) 



TEACHING STYLE 

Assignment of Tasks (SOI) 

Assignment of Homework (CM) 
•Teacher Flexibility (TOl) 
•Lesson Structure (CM) 

OPINION AND ATTITUDIN AL VARIABLES 

Situational Job Satisfaction (JSQ & EDS) •Professional Job Satisfaction (JSQ & EDS) 

Educational Philosophy (TOl) •Scope of Professional Responsibility (TOl) 

"Positive Attitude Toward Mamstreammg (TQM) •Teacher Self Perception Cuinpeience (EDS) 

Initials following each variable indicate the instrument used. 
*High amount characteristic effective teachers 
• Low amount characteristic a effective teachers. 



•Clarity (SI &ORS) 
'Academic Feedback (CM) 
•Active Involvement (SQI & ORS) 
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Project Instruments 



Instrument 

Signs of Individualization 
Questioning Patterns 
Academic Learning Time 
Intervention Strategy Record 
Observer Rating Scale 
Daily Record-Reading, Math 
Intervention Strategy Inventory 
Classroom Management Questionnaire 

Educational Dimension Survey 

Job Satisfaction Questionnaire 

Teacher Opinion Inventory 

Teacher Questionnaire on Mainstreaming 

Philosophy of Education 

Background Information 

Reading Program Implementation 

Hath Program Implementation 

Student Interview 



Code 


Data. Collection 


Code 


SOI 


Voxaabt ooui uDservatlon 


0 


QP 


v»xa c/um vDservation 


0 


ALT 


v^xd sibrooul UDser va t ion 


0 


ISR 


wwui V UJj c L Va L 1 on 


0 


ORS 


v*ia 5 srooin uoservatlon 


0 


DR 


icacncr Kecoro 


R 


ISI 


icdciicr k)cxx— Keport 


S 


CM 


Teacher Self-Report 


S 


EDS 


Teacher Self Report 


S 


JSQ 


Teacher Self Report 


S 


TO! 


Teacher Self Report 


S 


TQM 


Teacher Self Report 


s 


PE 


Teacher Self Report 


s 


BI 


Teacher Interview 


I 


RPI 


Teacher Interview 


I 


MPI 


Teacher Interview 


I 


SI 


Student Interview 


I 
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Figure 3 

Sunmary of Findings for Effective Teaches 

I. Questioning Patterns 

- Teachers asked questions specifically related to content and of low 
conceptual-order during content lessons (re'ading and math) 

- Ifieir questions were iriost often answered correctly and they gave posi- 
tive and/or supportive feedback. Criticism of students' responses 
was ais^cst never observed. 

II. Classroor Climate 

- ledcners were highly responsive to students, held high expectations 
for tneir students, and were perceived by their students as receptive 
and frieiiciy. 

III . Indivldualizat ion 

- Students were almost always assigned work ^t their appropriate 
instructional level. 

IV. Classroom Management 

- Teachers manaj^ed tneir time efficiently and seldom needed to 
circifline students , 

- Their incidence of use of interventions was low. However, when an 
intervention was required, teachers us d supportive interventions. 
Punitive interventions were minimal, 

- Teac»iers frequently intervened by providing support for the student in 
the forrr of indiviaual assistance, further explanation, encouragement, 
and affection as opposed to more punitive types of interventions. 

V. AcaoeZiic Learning Time 

- Teacher c, ,d student transitional (non-instructional) time was 
minimal as was unassigned tine, 

- Student engagement rates were high, off-task and waiting for help 
tine occurred infrequently . 

VI. Teaching Style 

- Teachers made clear presantations of lessons as evidenced by their 
students reporting that they understood assignments. 

- They frequently initiatea student contact and were always actively 
Involved with students. 

- They placed emphasis on tcademic feedback to students and frequently 
gave task engagement feedback to reinforce on-task behavior. 



INSTRUMEWTATIOW FOR VKTk COLLECTIOW 



SzptejnboA 1979 



Copyright 0 1979. Barbara Larrivee. All rights reserved. 
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preface 

In 1978, the Rhode island College Department of Special Education 
was awarded a three-year grant from the U.S. Office of Education, Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped, Division of Personnel Preparation for 
the purpose of training regular educators. The ultimate goal of this 
project Is to provide inservice training to regular, classroom teachers 
which will promote the use of teaching behaviors which have been demon- 
strated to positively effect the special needs child's performance in the 
regular classroom setting. This Special Project has in addition to a 
training focus, a comprehensive research and development component. 

The proj^ect entails a three- level validation process. The first 
§hase encompasses the Identification of those teaching behaviors charac- 
teristic of teachers effective with mainstreamed students. Phase two in- 
volves the validation of a training package developed specifically to 
foster the acquisition of those desired teaching behaviors identified In 
the initial phase. The final phase is intended to validate that changing 
teacher behaviors in the desired manner will result in the expected positive 
performance of the mainstreamed child. 

I 
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Introduction 



The operational plan for the project called initially for the selec- 
tion of regular classrooiu teachers who had previously demonstrated their 
effectiveness with special needs students functioning in the regular 
classroom setting. Teachers were selected based on the actual perfor- 
mance of special needs students in their classrooms. Students were assessed 
on a pre-post basis on academic, behavioral, social, and attitudinal 
variables. A series of criteria were established considering gains made by 
targeted students as well as gains made by the class at large for selection 
purposes. From an original pool of 33 elementary teachers, twelve teachers 
were idex^tified as effective. Subsequently these twelve teachers partici- 
pated in the initial validation phase of the project. Extensive classroor. 
observations were conducted in these classrooms in an effort to isolate 
characteristic teaching behaviors for the effective teachers. 

Following a comprehensive review process, over 70 variables were 
identified as worthy of consideration. These variables represented those 
that had been found to consistently relate to student performance outcomes 
based on previous process-product research findings. This document repre- 
sents the instrumentation utilized in the project to assess the selected 
teaching behaviors. The specific var5ables chosen for inclusion are shown 
in Figure 1. The variables have been conceptualized within the framework 
of seven general categories: (1) Classroom Management; (2) Questioning 
Style; (3) Academic Learning Time; (A) Individualization; (5) Teaching 
Style; (6) Classroom Climate, and (7) Attitudinal Variables. The instru- 
ments to follow were designed specifically fo^: the project in order to provide 



Figure 1 
Teaching Variables^ 



QUESTIONING STYLE 



Volunteer Resporuicnt (QP) Cootent Questions ^QP) 

Student Selection (QP) Low order Questions (QP) 

Narrow Questions (QP) Correct Student Response (QP) 

Positive Feedback (QP) Cnticism of Response (QP) 
Sustainmq Feedback (QP| 



Movement Free vs Rest net eci (SOD 
Affr( tfv»» EiivirDnment (TQI) 
Phy<;icjl Environment (CM) 
Noise Level Approprjaiene<is (Si) 
Non Permissiveness (ORS) 
Controlhnq Behavior (TOl) 
Acceptanci^ of Feelings (ORS) 



CLASSROOM CLIMATE 

Awareness of Feelmgs (ORS) 
Warmth (SI) 

Teachei Responsiveness (ORS) 
Teacher Fairness (ORS) 
Performance Expectation (ORS) 
Relationship with Students (ORS) 
Initiation of Studen* Contact (ORS) 



INDIVIDUALIZATION 



Time tn Small Groups (SOD 
Timp tn Large Groups (SOD 
Teacher Time with Individuals (SOI) 
Indivtduali/ation of Work (SOD 
Groupmq for Math (Bl) 



Checking Student Work (ORS) 

Ad Hoc Grouping (CM) 

Instructional Appropriateness (ORS) 

Grouping for Reading (Bl) 

Attention to Individual Needs (Si & CM) 



CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 



Suoportive Response to Conduct Problems (ISI) 
Supportive Response to High Seventy Behavioi (ISI) 
Teacher Consistency (ORS) 
Use of Praise (ORSI 

Supportive Response to Learning Problems (ISI) 
Supportive Response to Personality Problem*; (IS!) 
Supportive Response to Low Ability Students (ISI) 
Effective Use of Time (ORS) 



Total Supportive Response (ISI) 

Tj^k Engagement Feedback (ISR & ISI) 

Variety of Interventions (ISI) 

Need for Discipline (ORS) 

Total Punitive Response (iSR) 

Punitive Intervention (ISR) 

Incidence of Intervention (ISR) 



ACADEMIC LEARNING TIME 



Allotted Time (DR) 

Teacher Directed Time (ALT , 

Student Directed lime (ALT) 

Easy Difficulty Level (ALT) 

Engagement Rate (ALT) 

Acad»'mic Learning 1 imr (ALT & DR) 

Special Individual Work Time (DR ) 



Unassigned Time (DR) 
Teacher Transition Time (ALT) 
Student Transition Time (ALT) 
Waiting for Help Time (ALT) 
Off Task Time (ALT) 
Hard Difficulty Level (ALT) 



TEACHING STYLE 

Assignment of Tasks (SOI) 
Assignment of Homework (CM) 
Teacher Flexibility (TOl) 
Lesson Structure (CM) 



Clarity (SI & ORS) 
Academic Feedback (CM) 
Active Involvement (SOI & ORS) 



OPINION AND ATTITUDINAL VARIABLES 

SituationalJoh Satisfaction (JSC &EDS) ProfessionalJob Satisfaction (JSQ & EDS) 

Educational Philosophy (TOl) Scope of Professional Responsibility (TOD 

Positive Attiturl*' Toward Md»r)strL»arrnr^g (TQM^ Teacher Self Perception of Competence (EDS) 



Initials following each variable indicate the instrument used 
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data on each of the 7A variables being considered. Four modes of data 
collection were implemented: (1) Direct classroom observations; (2) teacher 
daily records; (3) teacher self-report; and (4) teacher and student intern- 
views. Sixteen instruments were developed to provide the data necessary 
for assessing all of the selected variables. Figure 2 includes a list of 
all instrumen* and the corresponding data collection mode. 



Figure 2 
Project Instruments 



Instrument 

Signs of Individualization 
Questioning Patterns 
Academic Learning Time 

Intervention Strategy Record 

Observer Rating Scale 

Daily Record-Reading, Math 

Intervention Strategy Inventory 

Classroom Management Questionnaire 

Educational Dimension Survey 

Job Satisfaction Questionnaire 

Teacbeir Opinion Inventory 

Teacher Questionnaire on Mainstreaming 

Philosophy of Education 

Background Information 

Reading Program Implementation 

Hath Program Implementation 

Student Interview 



Code 


Data 


Collection 


Cod 






Mode 




SOI 


Classroom Observation 


0 


QP 


Classroom Observation 


0 


ALT 


Classroom Observation 


0 


ISR 


Classroom Observation 


0 


ORS 


Classroom Observation 


0 


DR 


Teacher 


Record 


R 


ISI 


Teacher 


Self-Report 


s 


CM 


Teacher 


Self-Report 


s 


EDS 


Teacher 


Self Report 


s 


JSQ 


Teacher 


Self Report 


s 


TOI 


Teacher 


Self Report 


s 


TQM 


Teacher 


Self Report 


s 


PE 


Teacher 


Self Report 


s 


BI 


Teacher 


Interview 


I 


RPI 


Te^cher 


Interview 


I 


MPI 


Teacher 


Interview 


I 


SI 


Student 


Interview 


I 
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CUSSROOM OBSERVATION INSTRUhENTS 
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OBSERVATION ITIFORMATIC:; 
Cover Pape 



Ttacher Sex 

Grade Level 

Class Size 

Dite ' 

Day of Week 
Time of Day 

Type of Lesson (e.g., subject, content, format) 



Description of Any Special Needs Students (e.g., number, type) 



Type of Students in Class (approximate 7.) 

Low SES 

Middle SES 

High SES 
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SIGNS OF INDIVIDUALIZATION (SOI) 
Coding Guidelines 



Purpose : This instrument is intended to provide an 

objective assessment of particular aspects 
of individualizing instruction. 



Content : The SOI is a checlilist of observable classroom 

patterns which consists of indicators of degree 
of individualization readily assessed in a brief 
scanning of the classroom. Specifically, the 
following categories are recorded: (l) grouping 
patterns; (2) focus of teacher attention; 
(3) differentiation of activities; {k) nximber of 
subgroups; (5) assignment and/or selection of 
tasks; and (6) movement within the classroom. 



Coding Format : Coding is on a time-sampling basis. The coder 

observes for a specified period of time ajid then 
records the appropriate response option for each 
of the six categories. 



Coding Procedure : The SOI is organized to be coded six times, at 

equal intervals, during the period of observation. 
A 30-minute observation period was used in this 
project; therefore recordings were made at 5-nunute 
intervals . 



SIGNS OF 


INDinDUALIZATION 


(SOI) 










Directions: Circle one response 


option for all six categories at 


the 






















Time: T]_ 


T2 










1. Grouping scruccure: 


C 


C 


C 


C 


c 


c 




s 


s 


s 


S 


S 


s 




S & I 


S & I 


S & I 


S & I 


S & I 


S & 




I 


I 


I 


I 


I 


1 


2. Number of subgroups: 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




2-3 


2-3 


2-3 


2-3 


2-3 


2-3 




4-5 


4-5 


4-5 


4-5 


4-5 


4-5 




6+ 


6+ 




6+ 


6+ 


6+ 



3. 


Teacher works with: 


C 


C 


C 




c 


C 


C 






S 


S 


s 




s 


S 


S 






I 


I 


I 




I 


I 


I 






N 


N 


• N 




H 


N 


N 


A. 


Differentiation of activities: 


C 


C 


C 




C 


C 


C 






s 


S 


s 




s 


s 


s 






S & I 


S St 1 


s & 


I 


S & I 


S & I 


s & 






I 


I 


I 




1 


X 


I 


5. 


Assignment of tasks: 


A 


A 


A 




A 


A 


A 






A & S 


A & S 


A fit 


S 


A St S 


A & S 


A & 






S 


S 


S 




S 


S 


S 


6. 


Movement: 


R 


R 


R 




R 


R 


R 






F 


F 


F 




F 


F 


F 



Key : C « Class as a whole 

S ■ Subgroups 

S & 1 ■ Subgroups and socne individuals 

1 » Individuals 

N ■ Not actively involved with students 

A - Assigned 

A fit S ■ Assigned and selected 

S ■ Selected 

R ■ Restricted 

F -'Free 
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QUESnONING PATTERN (QP) 
Coding Guidelines 



ZHEfiose: This Instrument is designed to record cpecific 

infortnation relative to questioning patterns used by 
teachers during reading and math instruction. 



The instrument specifically addresses four categories: 
(1) type of question; (2) difficulty and nature of the 
required response; (3) selection of student to respond; 
and (4) student response and teacher feedback. 



Coding Format: Each question asked by the teacher is coded. The 

coder circles the appropriate option for each of the 
four categories per question. 



Coding Procedure : The Questioning Pattern is coded for a specific time 

period during which all questions asked by the teacher 
are recorded. (A 30-minute observation period was 
selected for use in this project.) 



General Guidelines : (1) If type of question is coded as ^'content" (C) 

then all three other categories should be coded. How- 
ever, if type of question is coded as "organizational** 
(0) or **noh-content'* (N) then any one of or all of the 
other three categories may not apply. When this is the 
case, the coder leaves blank the categories which do not 
apply. 



(2) Whenever more than one question is addressed con- 
secutively to the same student, subsequent to coding each 
question, the coder "brackets** the number of questions 
asked to that student. For example, if questions #14, 
13, and 16 were addressed to the same student, those 
questions should have a bracket in the left-hand margin 
of the observation form. This procedure preserves addi- 
tional information relative to use of "sustaining feed- 
back.*^ 
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QUESTIONING PATTERN (QP) 
Category Definitions 

I. Type of Question (C, 0, N) 

(C) Content : concerned with specific content; lesson-oriented 

(0) Organizational : concerned vith classroom procedures; 

primarily management-oriented 

(N) Non-don tent : non-lesson content, prixnarily personal reference 

II. Question Content (L-N, L-0, H-N, H-0) 

A. Question Difficulty 

(L) Low cognitive level: content questions 
(what? where? when?); drill questions; 
answer defined in previous information 
given or read 

CH) High cognitive level; questions which 

stimulate thinking (why? how?); questions 
requiring students to '^eek explanations, 
reason, translate , interpret, and solve 
problems 

B. Response Required 

(N) Narrow : response can be predicted; there is 
a right or wrong answer; response choice is 
limited 

(0) Open ; response onpredictsble; jwny responses 
are acceptable 

III. Selection of Student to Respond (B-V, B-N, A-V, A-N, D) 

A. When Student is Selected 

(B) Before question is asked 

(A) After question has been asked 

B. Who is Selected 

(V) Volunteer 
(N) Non-volunteer 

(D) Defined : order is pre-defined, i.e., going around circle, 
up and down rows, etc.; also whole class choral response 
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IV. Response - Feedback Patteznn (C-P, C-N, I-S, I-N, I-C) 

A. Student Response 

(C) Correct 

(1) In-correc t (includes partially correct response 
and no response) 

B. Teacher Feedback 

(P) Positive (usually in response to C above) 

(N) Neutral or no feedback (e.g., going to another student) 

(S) Supportive ; accepting and clarifying feedback 
(usually in response to I above) 

(C) Criticizing : any response intended to communicate 

the teacher's disapproval or rejection 
of the s tudent ' s response 
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QUESTIOim^G PATTERN (QP) OBSERVATION TOBli 

Directions : Circle ono response option for all i.^\xr categories for etich 

question asked by the teacher . 

1. C 0 N / L-N 7.-0 H-N H-0 / B-V B-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-N I-S I-N I -C 

2. C 0 N / L-N L-0 H-N H-0 / B-V B-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-N I-S I-N I-C 

3. C 0 N / L-N L-0 H-N H-0 / B-V B-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-N I-S I-N I-C 

4. C 0 N / L-N L-0 H-N H-0 / B-V B-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-N I-S I-N I-C 

5. CON/ L-N L-0 H-N H-0 / B-V B-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-N I-S I-N I-C 

6. C 0 N / L-N L-0 H-N H-0 / B-V B-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-IJ I-S I-K I-C 

7. C 0 N / L-N L-0 H-N H-0 / B-V B-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-N I-S I-N I-C 

8. C 0 N / L-N L-0 H-N H-0 / B-V B-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-N I-S I-N I-C 

9. C 0 N / L-N 7-0 H-N H-0 / B-V B-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-N 1-S I-N I-C 

10. CON/ L-N L-0 H-N H-0 / B-V B-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-N I-S 1-N I-C 

11. CON/ L-N L-0 H-N H-0 / B-V B-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-N I-S I-N I-C 

12. CON/ L-N L-0 H-N H-0 / B-V B-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-N I-S I-N I-C 

13. CON/ L-N L-0 H-N H-0 / B-V B-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-N I-S I-N I-C 

14. CON/ L-N L-0 H-N H-0 / B-V B-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-N I-S I-N I-C 

15. CON/ L-N L-0 H-N H-0 / B-V B-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-N I-S I-N I-C 

16. C 0 N / L-N L-0 H-N H-0 / B-V E-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-N I-S I-N I-C 

17. CON / L-N L-0 H-N H-0 / B-V B-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-N I-S I-N I-C 

18. CON/ L-N L-0 H-N H-0 / B-V B-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-N I-S I-N I-C 

19. CON/ L-N L-0 H-N H-0 / B-V B-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-N I-S I-N I-C 

20. CON/ L-N L-0 H-N H-0 / B-V B-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-N I-S I-N I-C 

21. C 0 N / L-N L-0 H-N H-0 / B-V B-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-N I-S I-N I-C 

22. CON/ L-N L-0 H-N H-0 / B-V B-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-N I-S I-N I-C 

23. C 0 N / L-N L-0 H-N H-0 / B-V B-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-N I-S I-N I-C 

24. CON/ L-N L-0 H-N H-0 / B-V B-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-N I-S I-N I-C 

25. CON/ L-N L-o"^ H-N H-0 / B-V B-N A-V A-N D / C-P C-N I-S I-N I-C 
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ACADEMIC LEAKNINr TIME (ALT) 
Coding Guidelines 



Purpo se; This instrument is designed primarily to provide 

data on student engagement rates during reading and 
math content. Data on time allotted to subject matter 
and difficulty level of tasks required of students 
is also recorded in order to translate the raw data 
into the variable "ALT". ALT is defined as instructional 
time during which the student is engaged at an appropri- 
ate level of difficulty. 



Content The instrument specifically addresses four categories: 

(1) content; (2) activity type; (3) student engagement; 
and (4) difficulty level. 



Coding Format : Prior to coding four students are selected fo^ observa- 

tion. For the purpose of this project, the four 
students to be observed were carefully selected as a 
special needs student (i.e., a student with an I.E.P.)> 
and a representative student of low, average, and high 
abUity. Coding is on a continuous basis. The coder 
observes each student for a defined period of time 
and then fills in the appropriate box for each of the 
four categories. 



Coding Procedure : The ALT Observation Form is organized to be coded at 

15-second intervals for each of the four students 
observed. Therefore, each student is observed for 
15 seconds every minute for the length of the observa- 
tion. The observation period was 30-60 minutes. 



General Guidelines ; (1) Coding shoul.d represent what the student is 

observed doing , t iot necessarily what he/she should 
be doing . That is, if a student decides to do free- 
time reading when he/she has not firfished assigned 
seatwork, the appropriate code would be: Reading (RL) , 
Unassigneo activity (UA) , and appropriate engagement 
and difficulty categories. 
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(2) Within a content block (Reading/Language Arts, 
Math), if target student is working on non - content - 
related material, (usually during UA) leave content 
blank and code other"^ree categories . (Itiis way it 
will not be counted as time spent working in the con- 
tent area.) 

(3) If a target child is in a content block working on 
other content (i.e.. Social Studies, etc.) leave con- 
tent blank and code only activity (usually SW) . In 
this case we are not concerned with engagement or 
difficulty . 

(4) When coding the engagement category, the NV code 
is only for Non-engaged Waiting-for-Help . Any other 
"wait" time should be coded as NT "Transition." 
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ACADmiC LEARNING TIME (ALT) 
Observer Category Explanations 



I. Content 



(R, L) Reading & Language Arts 

Includes reading, comprehension, spelling, grammar, vriting, 
handwriting (i.e., any activities occurring during the read- 
ing/language arts "block") 

(M) Math 

II. Classroom Activities (See definitions) 

(SW) Seatwork (D) Discussion 

(QA) Question and Answer (SI) Special Individual Work 

(RD) Recitation, Drill (UA) UnaSsSigned Activities 

(DL) Demonstration, Lecture (0) Other 

III. Engagement 

(EO) Engaged-Observable Response 

Written or oral student response 

(EN) Engaged-Non-Observable Response 

Covert student response that is generally not observable. 
This includes most activities where the student is simply 
thinking, listening to the teacher, or reading silently. 

(NT) Not Engaged-Teacher or student transition 

Teacher transition refers to periods of change from one 
activity to another (i.e., lining up, taking seats, quieting 
down before the next activity) and any other time students are 
waiting for direction from the teacher 

Student transition refers to the nonacademic interim tasks 
that are a part of a reading or ma their- nics task, such as 
sharpening pencils, turning in and passing out papers, and 
getting books. This also includes going to the restroon. 
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(NW) Not Engaged-Waiting for Help 

Refers to periods where the student hdS stopped working 
on a reading or mathematics task because he/fthe is waiting 
for help. 

(NO) Not-Engaged-Off-task 

Refers to periods where the student is inappropriately 
disengaged from a reading o*. ciathematics task. This would 
include socializing, daydreaming, and misbehavior. 

IV. Difficulty Level Categories (See further explanation) 

(E) Easy 

Easy difficulty includes review and practice. Few errors 
are made and little effort is required of the student. 

(li) Medium 

Medium difficulty includes any activities between "ecsy'" 
and "hard". 

(H) Hard 

Hard includes those activities that the student cannot 
carry out. Many errors and few correct responses (about 
what you would expect by chance) occur. 
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ACADEMIC LEARNING TIME (ALT) 
Classroom Activity Category Definitions 



(SK) Seatvork (Students primarily working withou t teacher) 

- Activities done individually at seats 

- Students working on assigned tasks 

- Students primarily working alone on such activities as cor 
pleting a workbook, worksheet, or text assignment; doing silent 
reading; writing a report; working with supplementary re- 
source books and materials 

- Students using media, such as cassettes, records, filinstrips, 
or manipulatives or games which have been assigned to their. 

- Students interacting with materials rather than the teacher 

- Students generally working at their own pace 

- Students taking written tests 
(QA) Question and Answe r (Teacher-directed) 

- This activity is characterized by a teacher question - 
student response situat ion 

- Teacher asks a series of questions which are primarily con-- 
tent, skill, or information oriented 

- Most commonly used during small group (i.e., reading group) 
work 



- Note : (1) If the question and answer series is very fast- 

paced with little or no feedback given to 
individual students, this should be coded as 
/;3 *'Lrill" 

(2) If the teacher uses students* answers as a spring- 
board for mini-lectures on the material, this 
should be considered H **Lecture" 

(RD) Recitation, Dril l (Teacher-directed) 

- Students reading orally 

- Students orally reviewing previously learned material 



- Use of flash cards 
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- Students taking teacher-dictated spelling test 

" Fast-paced drill exercise, i*e., phonic*: drill, multi- 
plication facts 

(DL) Demonstration, Lecture (Teacher-directed) 

- Teacher i s preeentinR information 

- Predominantly verbal presentation of instructional material 
(usually factual content) 

- Presenting information substantively related to lesson content 

- Introductory comments telling students what they*ll be doing 

- Explaining, clarifying material, assignments, directions 
(D) Discussion (Student-centered) 

- Characterized primarily by students * verbal exchange 

- Teacher may interrupt the dialogue to either allow another student 
to participate or to focus the diaioque on the intended topic 

■ Note: (1) Quest jcns n:ay be asked in this format, but they would 
tend to be more of the non-content specific, personal 
reference type, i,e,, dealing with feelings or judgments 

(2) Questions in this format would also serve the purpose 
of stimulating tninking & problem solving, and 
encouraging others to participate. 

(SI) Special Individual Work (Includes both teacher-directed activities 

& seatwork) 

- Extra time spent with individual student (s), i.e.» in addition to 
time spent with class or group 

- Work on special individualized assignment 

(LA) Unassigned Activities (Primarily students working unsupervised, but on 

reading or math content) 

- Free-time reading (not assigned) 

- Student unassigned use of media, games or manipulat ives 

- Work on projects 

- Other activities done during free-time 

(0) Other 



- Any activities not specified in categores 1 to 7 that are non- 
content (reading or math) related. 



ACADEMIC LEARNING TI^E (ALT) DIFFICULTY LEVEL ^ 
Observer Category Explanations 



Speed Factor 

Speed is only taken into account when the target student is obviously 
much slower than the rest of the students working on that task. The targ'^t 
student may display f low rate of engagement. The difficulty of the task 
may be the cause of tne low engagement rate. However, the low engagement 
rate could be the cause of the apparent difficulty of the task. In additior, , 
if the student has rarel^^ been engaged and has completed only a few problems, 
then the observer may not have ever seen the student actually complete a 
problem. Hence, the observer may not know whether the student is capable of 
correctly completing those problems at all, in that the target student could 
easily have copied his/her answers at times when the observer was not presen* . 
Therefore, when a student has been completing a task at an extremely slow 
speed, but without making errors, then the observer will often have to ask 
the student to do a problem, so that the observer can determine whether ^-hc 
slow work rate iz due to task difficulty or to poor engagement and whether 
or not the student is really able to produce correct responses. 

Codes for Similar Tasks (over time) 

The difficulty code for a target student should be the same for all of 
the problems that are classed together in terms of stimulus, response, and 
content features. Therefore, if the observer is already aware of the diffi- 
culty level of a given kind of problem for a given target student, as judged 
by previous observations, then the difficulty level of problems of that kind 
can be coded without further judgments by the observer. Subsequent judgments 
of difficulty for tnat class of problems, with respect to the same student, 
would only become necessary when the passage of substantial time or interven- 
ing events (such as a teacher's explanation) cast doubt upon the current val- 
idity of the previously determined difficulty level. 



Codes for Teacher Directions 

Difficulty is always coded based on the specific requirements of th* 
academic task relative to the target student. Therefore, when the student is 
listening to the teacher give directions or task engagement feedback , itbe 
coding of difficulty does n£t relate to those directions or that feedback per 
se. Rather, it relates to the content of theacademic task to which the direc- 
tions or taskengagement feedback apply. However, if the target st^* ent is 
copying directions then the difficulty level coded for that event must apply 
to the difficulty of copying those directions. 

The difficulty level for teacher structuring and directing will often ir - 
volve several content areas, possibly including several different tasks (sucl 
as when the student must complete several activities in sequence). It will not 
always be possible to isolate a single content category to which the samples 
moment of observation applies, in that the directions given at a single moment 
may apply equally to each of several content categories. As discussed pre- 
viously, the content code in such a case is either reading related or mathematic 
related. The difficulty code would usually be medium , because the variety of 
c-ntent areas is likely to include tasks of a variety of difficulty levels, with 

rnir>" least a substantial proportion in the medium range. Easy would be coded 
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only if all the tasks involved in the directions are easy for the targe* student. 
Similarly, hard is coded only if all the tasks are hard. Therefore, wher. there 
is a variety of content areas involved in a single moment (reading or mathema* ics 
related), then the appropriate difficulty code will usually be medium. 

Difficulty Codes are Based on Overt Responses 

Accurate coding of difficulty level will obviously be, itself, an extren^ly 
difficult task in some cases. Nevertheless, the difficulty level of readir.^' ar.d 
mathematics content must always be coded, even when the student is not enf ar«- i 
in the task for which difficulty is coded • Where little information is avail- 
able for the determination of difficulty level, the observer must make his,'^r.er 
best Judgment at the time. Of course, changes in prior coding may be made if 
subsequent information indicates that the prior coding of difficulty wa: ir. ac- 
curate. However, it should be noted tha: the difficulty level of a task for a 
student car. change over time, so that the observer should be careful not to cr.an^- 
prior coding wher. it is not clear that the prior coding was incorrect for th*- tlr.- 
period to which it applies . 

The Judgment of difficulty level must be made on the basis of overt respor.rtr 
by the target student in relationship to the task under observation . Therefore, 
the coding of difficulty will be less reliable when few or no overt responses are 
observable. However, it will be possible to isolate, for the purposes of da^a 
analj'sis, those events for which there may have been few or no observable over* 
responses. These events will be characterized by the learner move coded wi:r. 
them, indicating that the student's engaged response was covert or that the studer/ 
was not engaged. Therefore, it will be possible to analyze the extent to which "he 
availability of overt student responses is related to the reliability vith which 
difficulty level can be coded. 

It should be noted, however, tha* the observer can often judge difficult" or. 
the basis of overt responses even wher. no over* response occurs within the par- 
ticular event being coded. Previous!^' observed overt responses ''or the sam^ kir.d 
of problems ceir, be used to determine difficulty. In addition, the observer ca: 
simply ask the target student to perform a problem overtly (read aloud, comp./e 
a mathematics problem, etc.). Often i^ is possible to ask a student to dc a rr.^- 
blem during the ongoing observation. In other cases, the observer may prefer *o 
wait until a recess or lunch period, ask the student to perform a problem, and 
thereafter code the difficulty level for previous events involving the same kind 
of problem. 

Guessing 

Ihe error rate used to judge difficulty mus be evaluated in terms of th* 
probability that a student cari guess the answer to a problem without undersrar.d- 
ing it. Ihis will depend a great deal upon the kind of problem performed ty th* 
student. For example, if the student is writing complete sentence answerr \c 
reading comprehension questions, then there is very little possibility of his^n^r 
correctly guessing the answer. However, if the student is responding to tr..*^- 
false questions for reading comprehension, then there is a fifty percent proliai - 
ility of his/her correctly guessing the answer. 

Oral Reading 

Error rates and the probability of guessing correctly are not as readily, 
applicable to oral reading as they are to other a^tivities. This is because thert 
many opportunities for errors, and little api^arent chance for guessing 



(decoding and comprehension skills vrould have to be applied in order to guess). 
Furthermore, the passage to be read may be a combination of extremely easy and 
extremely difficult words. For the purpose of enhancing the reliability of codin£ 
between observers, a simple rule will be used here. If the student is unabl^ to 
read only one vord (or none) per paragraph , then the passage will be coded as eacy 
for that student. If the student is generally unable to read at least ^>wo but no 
more than eighty percent of the words in each paragraph, then the passage will be 
coded as medium for tha"^ student ♦ If the student is unable to read more than ei^\*y 
percent of the words per paragraph, then the passage will be coded as hard for 
that student. ^'Unable to read" would apply to words that Lhe student cannot read 
properly without prompting. This should not include careless errors. If it apptarc 
that a student has misread a word only because of a careless error, then tha* error 
should not be included in the determination of error ra*p. 

Situational Contex* 

Th*^ context within which problems are performed may affect the error ra:^_ for 
those problems. For example, a given student migh^ be able to perform certain 
computation problems with virtually no errors when working alone at his/her s*^a* . 
The same student, however, might be so distracted when working at the board in 
the front of the class that he/she showc a high error rate, possibly even beinr 
unable to answer the problems at all. Those problems for that student would 
therefore oe coded at different difficulty lev-Is depending upon whether the stu- 
d^n": is working at his sea* or a* the board. Hence, the context within wi-.ich tne 
problem? are performed is considered to be part of the problems themselves, for ^.h*^' 
purpose of coding difficulty. 



Adapted from: Fisher, Charles W,, Filby, KikolaK., Marliave, Richard S., Cahen , 
Leonard S. , Dishaw, Marilyn , Moore, Jeffrey E. , and Berliner, 
David C. Teaching behaviors, academic learning time and student 
achievement: Final report of Phase III-B, Bepinninr Teacher Evalua- 
tion Stw-dy. San Francisco, California: Far West Laboratory, 19" '~ • 
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ACADEMIC LEARNING TIME (ALT. 

Observer Coding Guidelines 
for Transition Time 



General Transition Time Coding 

vhole class is in "Transition," between subjects, code 
only NT - leave other three categories blr^k. 

(2) If vhole cla&s is' in "Transition", within subject (R or M), 
code NT and appropriate content code. 

(3) Occasionally a target student may be in "Transition," e.g., 
in between tasks or before starting a new task, so you will 
not be able to code difficulty level and/or type of activity. 

(i*) If a target child continues to work while class or group 

is in "Transition," code child in content category and other 
three categoreis. 

(5) If target student only is in "Transition" wnen observed, 
(while in content area) code all categories , i.e., if the 
student leaves his/her seat to get paper, sharpen pencil, 
etc., content, activity, engagement (will be NT), and diffi- 
culty should still be coded. 

Teacher Transition 

If Category II (Classrooc Activity) is coded as "2*', "3", 
"ii", "5", "6", or "8" (these are teacher-directed activities) 
then Transition ("K'l*') is teacher transition. 

Student Transition 

If Category II is coded as a "1" or a ^*7" (these are 
student-directed activities) then Transition ("NT") is 
student transition . 
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INTERVENTION STRATEGY RECORD (ISR) 
Coding Guidelines 



Purpose : This instrument is designed to record intervention 

strategies used spontaneously as a given situation, 
problem, or disruption warrants. 



Coding Format : Coding is on a time sampling basis. Tiie coder observes 
for a defined period of time and then records all thtr 
codable behaviors that occurred during that period. A 
behavior is recorded only once, even though it may 
occur several times during the specified period. 



Content : The instrument includes eight categories of inter- 

ventions: (1) planned ignoring; (2) signal inter- 
ference; (3) modeling; (4) task engagement feedbav.k; 
(3) redirecting; (6) supporting; (7)use of r*Lnforcers, 

(8) punishing . 



Coding Procedure : The ISR is to be coded concurrently with the ALT Obser- 
vation Schedule at 5-minute intervals. The coder will 
take a period of 2 minutes to record the occurrence of 
each of the 8 behaviors specif if ied (i.e., about 15 sec- 
onds per behavior). The coding sequence in minutes 
will be as follows : 

5-2/5-2/5-2/5-2/5-2/5 - 2 

Therefore the coder will need a minimum of 42 minutes for 
each math and reading period in order to code 30 minutes 
of engagement as well as 6 samplings of intervention 
strategies utilized. 



1 Guidelines : (1) Category 2 "Signal Interference" includes non-verba! 

signals which communicate both approval and disapproval as 
well as procedural signaling. In this category the 
attempt is to determine the extent of use of non-verbal 
communication regardless of the expected student response. 

(2) Category A "Task Engagement Feedback" could be con- 
sidered a "Redirecting'' teacher behavior since the intent 
is to reorient the studant to the task at hand. However, 
ve will code separately any verbal reminder that the 
teacher gives to a student specifically intended to keep 
the student on-task. 
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INTERVENTION STRATEGY RECORD (ISR) 



Observer Category Definitions 



Category 
!• Planned Ignoring 



2, Signal Interference 



3* Modeling 



4. Task Engagement 
Feedback 



5. Redirecting 



6. Supporting 



?• Use of Reinforcers 



8. Punishing 



Definition 

Teacher is avare of behavior but chooses 
to ignore. 

Non-verbal messages which communicate ex- 
pected behavior, i.e.. eye contact, facial 
expressions > body postures, hand gestures, 
tapping or snapping fingers, coughing or. 
clearing one*s throat, flicking lights on 
and off, proximity control. 

Teacher points out student (s) who are demon- 
strating appropriate behavior 

Teacher reminds student (s) to get back on 
task; draws attention to appropriate task; 
asks question about how work is gcing. 

Removal of student from distraction, i.e., 
to another part of the room or to deliver a 
message or removal of object of distraction; 
assignment of an alternative activity; 
restructuring of the classroom program, i.e., 
a change in plans, format, task, or location 
based on perceived need. 

Any behavior which is supportive to the 
student, such as providing individual assistance; 
explaining inappropriateness of behavior; enr 
gaging in discussion with problem student (s); 
encouraging student (s) to express feelings; 
touching or embracing student; showing verbal 
affection; making humorous comment. 

Use of a "structured" reward system (i.e., 
token, points, awards, contracts). 

Any response intended tc communicate the 
teacher 6 disapproval or rejection of the 
student's behavior including criticizing, 
ridiculing, or threatening remarks and puni- 
tive action such as making the student sit 
alone, leave the class, stay after school, etc. 
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INTERVENTION STRATEGY RECORD (ISR) 
OBSERVATION FORM 



Teacher 
Dat',' 



SUBJECT 



BHIIAVIOR 



Read ijig 
1 2 J /4 5 () 



Math 



J 2 3 



5 b 



ERIC 



6^ 



1 . Planned I{;nor Ing 



2. Signal Interference 



3. Modeling 



A. Task Kngagement Feedback 



5. Redlrectlnp, 



6. Supportlnj^ 



7. Use of Relnforcers 



8. Punlr>hinj» 



OBsfeER RATING SCALE (ORS) 
Coding 



Purpose : Tnis instrument is designed to provide a 

rating of several dimensions of classroom 
climate . 



Content : The instrument includes 18 categories related 

to classroom climate: (1) cooperation; 
(2) warmth; (3) awareness of feelings; (A) ac- 
ceptance of feelings; (5) relationship with 
students; (6) fairness, (7) performance expect a- 
' tion-; (8) responsiveness; (5-) clarity;. (10) in- 
structional appropriateness, (11) checking 
students' work; (12) involvement; (13) student 
contact; (lA) use of time; (15) consistency; 
(16) need for discipline; (17) non-permissiveness; 
and (18) praise. 



Codine Format: The rater observes for a defined period of time 

during reading and/or math instruction. Subsequent 

to the observation, the observer makes a single 
rating of each dimension on a three-point scale: 
low, average, high. 



Coding Prodedure : The ORS is to be completed after an observation 

period during which a variety of other classroom 

observation instruments were recorded. For the 
purpose of this project, ratings were made on 
twenty occasions. 
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OBSERVE? RATING SCALE (ORS) 



Directions: Based on your observation of reading and mathematics instructior, , 
rate the following dimensions of classroom climate. 

1. COOPERATION 



Ss compete for 
materials, at- 
tention, and 
"status". 



Low 



Av 



High 



Ss help each other, 
share materials and 
space; peifom tasks 
together . 



CLASSROOM WARMTH 



Classroom inter- 
action is humor- 
less, cccl, 
sometimes hostile. 



Low 



Av 



High 



Classroom interaction 
is characterized by 
warm friendship, smiles> 
laughter . 



^w^?x.:lss of flelings 



T is not aware of 
Ss' self-concept 
and/or feelings. 



Low 



ACCEPTANCE OF FEELINGS 



Expression of 
feelings is dis- 
couraged. T's 
and Ss' feelings are 
not discussed. 



Av 



High 



Low 



Av 



High 



T is aware of Ss' self- 
concept, and/or feelings. 



T and Ss often express 
and discuss feelings. 



5. RE LATIONSHIP WITH 
STUDENTS 



T has poor rela- 
tionship with Ss. 
T like d'id under- 
standing of Ss is 
not evident. 



Low 



Av 



High 



T has good relationship 
with Ss. T like and under 
standing of Ss is evident « 



6. TEACHER SENSL OF 
FAIRNESS 



T shows favori- 
tism . 



Low 



Av 



Hi> 



T treats all Ss fairly, 



7. PERFORMANCE EX- 
PECTATION 



T shows negative 
expectations for 
O „ academic success 

ERIC of SB. 



Low 



Av 
-27- 



Hlgh 



T shows positive expecta- 
tions for academic success 
of Ss. 



8. RESPONSIVENESS TO 

STUDENTS 



T shows lack of 
involvement, 
barely attends 
to S responses 
and coomients. 



Low 



Av 



High 



T gives a great 

deal of attention to 

S responses and comments, 



CLARITY 



T is often not 
understood by Ss, 
T language is 
overly complex 
or ambiguous. S 
questions do not 
get adequately 
answered. 



Low 



Av 



High 



T*s communications are 
understood by Ss. Ss* 
questions are answered 
clearly. 



iC. INSTRUCTIONAL 
APPROPRIATE.^iLSS 



The instructional 
program is unre- 
sponsive to Che in- 
dividual needs and 
readiness levels 
of Ss. 



Low 



Av 



High 



The instructional program 
is highly responsive to 
the individual needs and 
readiness levels of the Ss* 



11. CtiECKING STUDENTS ' 
WORK 

T does not closely 
monitor Ss* work 



Low 



Av 



High 



T frequently and consist- 
ently checks Ss* isjork* 



12. TEACHER lAVOLV- 
MENT 



T presents a 
lesson and is 
inactive while Ss 
engage in work. 



Low 



Av 



Uigh 



T presents a lesson and 
remains actively involved 
as Ss engage in work. 



13. INITIATION OF 
STUDENT CONTACT 



Majority of S con- 
tact is initiated 
by Ss. 



Low 



Av 



High 



T consistently initiates 
S contact , 




1^4. EFFICIENT USE 
OF TI>IL 



T does not make 
optimal use of 
classroom time. 



Low 



Av 



High 



T maximizes instruction 
by making optimal use of 
classroom time. 



15- COKSISTENCT 



T sets contin- 
gencies but 
"forgets" or 
changes mind 
most ^f the 
time; or sets 
no contingen- 
cies . 



Low 



Av 



High 



T frequently sets and 
maintains contingencies 
with individuals and/or 
groups of students. 



16. LACK OF NEED 
FOR DISCIFLINT 



T spends over 
50r* of her time 
managing the 
class. 



Low 



Av 



High 



Less than 5/* of T's time 
is used to discipline. 



17. NON-PERMISSIVENESS 



Little or no re*- 
striction is put 
on S behavior. 



Low 



Av 



High 



T expects Ss to behave in 
an orderly manner and to 
follow classroom rules. 



18. USE OF PRAISE 



T seldon uses 
praise . 



Low 



Av 



High 



T consistently encourages 
Ss through use of praise. 



Items 1,2,3,^,7,8,9,10, & 15 adapted from Rater's Scale in: 

Fisher, Charles W. , Filby , Nikola N. , Marllave , Richard S., Cahen, Leonard 
S., Dishav, Marilyn M. , Moore, Jeffrey E. , and Berliner, David C, Teachinr 
behaviors, academic learning' time and student achievement: Final report cf 
Phase II 1-3, Be^inninr Teacher Evaluation Study . San Francisco, California: 
Far West Laboratory, 1978. 
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TEACHER DAILY RECORD INSTRUMENTS 
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DAILY RECORD (DR) 
Coding 



Eurpose : This instrument is designed to provide a daily record 

of time allotted to reading and math content for 
selected students . 



Content : The instrument includes eight categories of class- 

room activities: (1) seatwork; (2) question and 
answer; (3) recitation, drill; (4) demonstration, 
lecture; (5) discussion; (6) special individual 
work; (7) unassigned activities; and (8) other. 



Coding Format : Prior to using the DR four students are selected. 

For the purpose of this project, the four students 
were carefully selected as a special needs student 
(i.e., a student with an I.E. P.), and a representative 
student of low, average, and high ability. The same 
four students were obsei-ved for the ALT observations. 
The DR is to be completed by the classroom teacher 
who records the amount of time the students spend in 
V each of the eight activities for a given day. 



Coding Procedure : The DR is to be completed on a daily basis for both 

reading and mathematics periods . Teachers completed 
the DR each day for a period of four consecutive weeks. 
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DAILY RECORD (DR) 
Classroom Activity Category Definitions 



1. (SW) Seatvork (Students primarily working without teacher) 

- Activities done individually at seats 

- Students working on assigned tasks 

- Students primarily working alone on such activities as com- 
pleting a workbook, worksheet, or text assignment; doing silent 
reading; writing a report; working with supplementary re- 
source books and materials 

- Students using media, such as cassettes, records, filmstrips, 
or manipulatives or games which have been assigned to them 

- Students interacting with materials rather than the teacher 

- Students generally working at their own pace 

- Students taking written tests 

2* (QA) Question and Answer (Teacher-directed) 

- This activity is characterized by a teacher question - 
student response situation 

- Teacher asks a series of questions which are primarily con- 
tent, skill, or information oriented 

- Most commonly used during small group (i.e., reading group) 
work 

- Kote : (1) If the question and answer series is very fast- 

paced with little or no feedback given to 
individual students, this should be coded as 
^3 "Drill** 

(2) If the teacher uses stuaents^ answers as a spring- 
board for mini-lectures on the material, this 
should be considered tfA "Lecture'* 

3. (RD) Recitation, Drill (Teacher-directed) 

* Students reading orally 

- Students orally reviewing previously learned material 

- Ose of flash cards 




- Students talcing teacher-dictated spelling test 

- Fast-paced drill exercise, i.e., phonic?? drill, multi- 
plication facts 

A. (DL) Demonstration, Lecture (Teacher-directed) 

- Teacher i s presenting information 

- Predominantly verbal presentation of instructional material 
(usually factual content) 

- Presenting information substantively related to lesson content 

- Introductory conmients telling students what they'll be doing 

- Explaining, clarifying material, assignments, directions 

5. (D) Discussion (Student-centered) 

- Characterized primarily by students * verbal exchange 

- Teacher may interrupt the dialogue to either allow another student 
to participate or to focus the dialogue on the intended topic 

- Note; (1) Questions may be asked in this format, but they would 

tend to be more of the non-content specific, personal 
reference type, i.e., dealing with f eeJ ings or judgments 

(2) Questions in this format would also serve the purpose 
of stimulating thinking & problem solving, and 
encouraging others to participate. 

6. (SI) Special Individual Work (Includes both teacher-directed activities 

& seatwork) 

- Extra time spent with individual student (s), i.e., in addition to 
time spent with class or group 

- Work on special individualized assignment 

7- (UA) Unassigned Activities (Primarily students working unsupervised, but on 

reading or math content) 

- Free-time reading (not assigned) 

- Student ui assigned use of media, games or manipulatives 

- Work on projects 

- Other activities done during free-time 

8. (0) Other 

- Any activities not specified in categores 1 to 7 that are non- 
content (reading or math) related. 
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DAILY RECORD (DR) 



Teacher Sample Coding 



Targeted Students: 



Green Group: Lisa, Joe 
Reading Red Group: Paul 
Blue Group : John 



Math 



Group A : 
Group B : 
Group C : 



Larry 
Lisa, Mary 
Sue 



Vnat Happened 



Hov It Is Coded 



9:00 - 10:00 Reading Groups 

Blue Group - meets with the teacher for the 



first 30 minutes. They are learning new words 
in their textbook. They spend five minutes 
talking about the meaning of the words in the 
picture dictionary. The teacher calls special 
attention to the suffixes and grammatical end- 
ings added to root words; the group answers 
questions about different endings, especially 
-er and -est. 

After groupwork, the students in the blue group 
go to their seats and do workbook pages for 
the rest of the period. John is having a hard 
time with the bottom of page 46; he has written 
the words correctly on the top of the page, but 
bot he works more slowly on the bottom part 
and often has the wrong answer. 

Green Group - spends the whole period working 
independently. During the last ten minutes, the 
teacher takes Lisa for an individual conference, 
where she reads the story aloud. (Since Lisa 
has a conference, she spends 10 minutes less on 
the assignment . ) 

Red Grou p - meets with the teacher for fifteen 
minutes of oral reading & then five minutes of 
questions about the story\ The rest of the time 
they do seatwork. 

10:00 - 11:00 Mathematics 

Each group spends 20 minutes in groupwork with 
the teacher and AO minutes in seatwork. The 
tcaher meets first with Group A, then with 
Croup B, then with Group C. 



//5 - 5 minutes 
f/4 - 10 minutes 
f/2 - 15 minutes 



f/l - 30 minutes 

Part of the work in 
root words and 
affixes is hard for 
John, so he re- 
ceives an K for 
difficulty. 

ifl - 60 minutes 

Lisa : 
Add: //3 - 10 

minutes 
Delete: ill - 10 

minutes 

//3 - 15 minutes 
- 5 minutes 
ifl - 40 minutes 



ERLC 
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77 



All groups are given the same seatwork assignment 
from tpeir workbooks. 

In small group instruction, the first 5 minutes are 

spent reviewing basic facts with flash cards. The il3 - 10 minutes 

next 5 minutes are spent counting by 2's, 5*s, and ill - 10 luinutec 

10 *s with each student extending the sequence started 
by thfc previous student. During the last 10 minutes, 
the students individually write number sentences for 
word problems dictated by their teacher. 

During the group sessions the teacher sees that both 
Lisa and Larry are unable to identify the correct 
operation required by the word problems. 



Lisa and Larry 
receive an H for 
difficulty. 
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READING 
lASGUfCE ARTS 

DAILY RECOBD FORM 

Teacher: PH 5 P f Vc > ri q 

Da e: Aon I 

hibnth Day 

Day of Week : M (?) W Th F 
Grade: ^ 



CIASSROOM 
ACTTVTTIES 




MIFJIES 


Name : 


Lisa Csn) 




Joe Cl) 




pQoi (a) 







H O 


Group: 


(preeo 


.-c O 

P o 


Green 


a o 


Red 


- o 

Q O 




Seatwork 


1 








© 


MO 


© 


30 


® 


Question and Ars'^^^'T 


2 










5 




\6 


@ 


Recitation, Drill 


3 










" 15 








Demonstration, Lectur^^ 


k 














10 




Discussion 


5 














5 


© 


Special Individual Work 


6 


lo 
















Unassigned Activities 


7 


















Other: 

(Snociiv) 


8 


















TOTAL TIME 
(minutes) 


to 




4>0 




4>0 




GO 





Difficulty Codes; 



Easy 




Medium 


® 


Hard 


® 


Absent 


® 



MATH 

DAILY RECORD FORM 

T..chert He. PprVOnS Difficulty Codes: 

Easy © 

Date: Ann ) 93 „ /Cn 

^'nonth Day ^^^^^ 

Day of Week: M © W TV p "^^^^ ® 

U Absent 
Graae: H 



CLASSPOOM 

Naae : 
Group: 


MINUTES 






Larrv (0 


Diff. 

Cpd? 






Soe. (H) 


*-« 'D 

rH 0 


8 


Cm- 

.f- o 

Q O 


A 




c 

c o 


C 


Seatwork 1 


HO 




HO 




HO 


© 


Mo 




Ques*ic:. and Answer ? 


\o 


® 


\o 


® 


10 




10 


© 


Rfcitation, Drill 3 


10 




10 




10 




10 




Demonstration, Lectur^ ^ 


















Discuss. on 5 


















Special Individual Work 6 


















Unasslgn<^d Activities: 7 


















Other : 8 

(Specify) 


















TOTAL TIME 
(minutes ^ 


60 








GO 




GO 
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DAILY RECORD 



Teacher Cooing Guidelines 



When seatwork is assigned for a period of time, often the activity 
and difficulty level will remain the same. However, if there are 
several separate activities with varying difficulty levels, you 
snould code each separately. 

i.e., 



Seatwork 


1 


29 


E 






40 


M 






10 


H 




2 


10 


E 


Question and Answer 




15 


M 



2. If you read to your students as part oi your reading block, ,code it 
as "Demonstration/Lecture". 

3. iff seatwork is assigned for 30 minutes and it is easy for the child, 
yet he/she is off task (fooling around, etc.) and gets many wrong 

as a result (thus making it appear medium) code it as you actually 
perceived it to be, i.e., 30 min. © I^ote : Always code time as 
it was assigned. We are getting actual engagement rate on an observa- 
tion form so you need not consider this aspect. 

A. While in the math block or reading block, if students work on unassigned 
activities that are not math or reading related, respectively, code it 
as "Other" and write in the activity; for example, a student v^aying 
checkers, a game (not math or reading), or working in social studies 
or science. We want to code this time separately so it will not be 
counted as time spent working in the content area. 

5. Time that a student spends outside of your classroom receiving services 
from specialists should be recorded under "Other'* and should not be in- 
cluded in the total minutes. 

Collection of Forms 

We will be collecting a complete week* s forms - MoQday through 
Friday - each week. So you should turn in your 5 forms for each week 
on the following week's visit. 



DAILY RECORD DIFFICULTY LEVEL 
Teacher Category Explanations 

The difficulty level of a task for the target student, easy, mediuni, 
or hard, must be coded for all reading and mathematics events . Difficulty is 
coded to indicate Khe cognitive demands of the reading or mathematics task 
for the individual student . 

The primary basis for determining the difficulty level of a task for 
a targei student is the error rate of that student for the kind of probleir.s 
included in that task. However, in addition to error rate, the speed with 
which a student works will sometimes be used to differentiate the difficulty 
categories. 

You should take into account the speed with which che student completes 
a task only when the student is obviously much slower than the rest of the 
students working on that task. For example, if the target student has spent 
30 minuLes on the first three problems of a 20 problem computation worksheet, 
while most of the class completed the entire worksheet in less than 30 min- 
utes, tnen medium would be coded even if the target student has answered 
those first three problems with no eriors. 

As stated above, the coding of difficulty should be based on the 
error rate (and speed where applicable) of che target student with respect 
to the kind of problems included in the task. This should include all di~ 
laenbions of the task that are of similar stimulus characteristics and response 
demands. Stimulus characteristics refer to such considerations as the 
complexity of the words Involved in a reading task and the number of digits 
or numerals used in a mathematics task. Response demands refer to such 
considerations as whether the otudent must generate his/her own responses 
or may select a response from choices provided as part of the task. 

Difficulty level is not considered on a problem-by--probleni basis. 
Within a set of related problems, the fact that a student is incorrect in 
response to one problem and correct in response to the next dees not result 
in the coding of the first response as hard, and the secon: response as 
easy. Kather, all of the problems within the related set receive the same 
difficulty code, according to the student's performance on the set as a 
whole. 

Eas y would be coded for activities and materials on which the 
student has had previous experience and/or for work on skills which the 
otudent has already acquired; tb^t is the material should be at a low ^evel 
of difficulty for the student. Time at this level may serve as reinforcement 
of existing skills. 

Medium difficulty is the middle range benveen easy and hard, repre- 
senting those activities that are generally challenging for a target 
student, involving some unacquired and some existing knowledge or skills. 
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Hard is a category consisting of tasks that the target student cannot 
perform beyond a chance level of correct responses. That is, the student 
©hows essentially no undars tanding of the task. 

It should be noted that the category, hard, will generally occur much 
less frequently and over shorter periods of time than will easy and mediur.. 
Hard activities may never be observed for some target students or, perhaps, 
never in some classes. The categories, easy and medium, however, are both 
ftirly common. Each of these two categories will usually represent a sub- 
stantial amount of time for every target student. 

The easy category is characterized by a very low error rate, where 
the student appears to be responding with virtually no errors , except it 
you might expect by chance (careless errors). The hard category is 
characterized by an extremely high error rate, where the student appears 
to show virtually no correct responses , except what you would expect by 
chance (luck). The medium category includes the range between easy and hard . 
The additional consideration of the speed with which the student works through 
the problems enters in when virtually no errors are observed, but the 
student is working at a noticeably slower than average pace. If such an 
unusually slow but errorless response rate is not simply a function of a low 
level of engagement, but in fact appears to be the result of the difficulty 
of the task for that student, then medium would be coded rather than taiy. 



ERIC 
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REAjDING 
LAHGUAGx ARTS 



DAILY RECORD FORM 



Teacher: 



Date : 



Grade : 



Difficulty Codes ; 







Easy 




Month 


Day 


Medium 


® 


M T W Tl-. F 




Hard 


® 






Absent 


® 



CLASSPOOM 
ACTIVITIZS: 


MIN^JTES 




Name : 




Ch- a. 








^ c 






Group : 




,^ 0 

Ci o 




•H O 




- o 




Seatwork 1 


















Question and Answer 2 


















Recitation, Drill 3 


















Demonstration, Lectur*^ ^ 


















Discussion 5 


















Special Individual Work 6 


















Unassigned Activities 7 


















Other: 8 
(Specify) 


















TOTAL TDE 
(minutes) 
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MATH 



DAILY RECORD TOW. 



Teacher: 



Date : 



Grade 



Difficulty Codes ; 







Easy 


© 


Month 


Day 


Medium 


® 


M T W 7r F 




Hard 


® 






Abser.: 


® 



C^ASSrCOJ-l 

a:tivit:^? 

Grour : 


MIlfJTEr 




^ c 

e8 




Diff. 
Code 








• 








o 




SeatworV- 1 


















Question and Answer 2 


















B^citation, Drill 3 


















Demonstration, Lectur*^ U 


















Discuss -on 5 


















Special Individual Worlc 6 


















Unassigned Activities 7 


















Other: 8 

(Specify) 


















TOTAL TIME 
(lainutes) 
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TEACHER SELF-REPORT INSTRUMENTS 



a 

The following instruments were developed based on the 

recoiranendations of the participating teachers, aad were 

primarily written by Janet M. Vacca: 

Educational Dimension Survey (EDS) 

Philosophy of Education (PE) 

Background Information (BI) 

Student Interview (SI) 



Position 
Grade 



INTERVENTION STRATEGY INTENTORY 



Directions 



You are ordinarily faced with a wide variety of situations arising 
from the many different kinds of students you work with each day. 
On the following pages are brief descriptions of students' class- 
room behavior. In each case, you arfe to choose the intervention 
strategy which you would most likely use. While the four options 
provided are clearly not the only possible responses, choose the 
one closest to what you might actually do given the situation de- 
scribed. In those instances where you definitely would not use 
any of the options given, write-in the strategy you would use in 
the space marked '"Other". 



In order to limit the response time required to complete this inven- 
tory, both the situations and intervention strategies presented 
are necessarily brief. Although you may teel that you need more in- 
formation for some situations, make your best selection based on the 
information provided. Also, it should :»e noted that the strategies 
given are only intended to capture the overall intent of the inter- 
vention. They do not elaborate on the detail of other supplementary 
actions that you might employ in dealing with the situation, either 
prior or subsequent to the given strate^^y. 

Remember your task is not to try to identify the "right" answer, but 
to select what you would actually do. 



Circle response A, B, C, or D or write-in an alternative strategy, 



Copyright © 1979. Barbara Larrivee. All rights reserved. 
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i^i ruU f V 



, t.*. ti'T o;:' ' I KUdi'if^tti t«>*. Dili. nori.Jiitj 
wli • i-f. a howr^o KO !*ijrry up ai»d ' 
• V I,. £i:c* sSc was^ already twenu 
r. la'^c, Chi lijivxptfcieOly tjoVt you 



A, leJl lotx r<a you will i*« • j 
eir»* r JohiA.l, 

H. on her bf-hftvlor, 

C. Tell ho to f'o ahcftU arid tok* 
h»T Mmt* - rli'hi through i ^-r. c*; . 

* 

Sr 5fic had H proVluu al l oir.^ 



K» OUier: 



*. o.»v /«far- 'Id anJ th^ yooi-t^tsl of 
itr/.f i ' i^r tJ.oi i;h» «'r»*- o»r« 



Make a plan foi Ush Khu* &1h chji . u 

Wan I MiMt she hCiG itj, |l l-r. ^ 
r* -do h< r w^i V . 



Qec^t. •<* t}', th' ru. 



ill. - \. 



Sl<i«' of h» I <3«J> i<v h* ll> h'M !• J. i.-i 
of l»*-r work. 



i«tt » r tt fourth grader. Though her school 
V 1 j.^ *ri4*i. tl'tr.f' well, i,hc U always lu 'an*. 
. • f V 4 s»-!»". Without havliig finish'-'i hc-r 

i. , ^h* ha; li^nc Mu- bookctse vtierr she h*:, 
--f^^\ • •» i.cUily UiMTil ♦.hnjugl sever*! book^ . 

"^*ut-r**.» St. 11 vorhMii^ ^r*- dls- 

• r » h« r I acK' ♦ , 



A, Co««Mrut ov how quU-tl> anothei 
clarsoatt ir vorkii'f. 

b. Remind YHana thai shi- choul« 
be doing \tt:r sentwoik. 

r, Ccold Yllir-a foi her noisy 
behavior. 



Icll hf>r afJei *h< coropl^t* s h* r 
work snr aav rfiid qult'ly. 



O'h-r: 



it. » 'ijii:,* krfld*"r, is we,ll liked t»y h*-! 
.^jr-^'--. J^h* It consclentiour^ «Ijoj» h*ir sedool- 
IK and JJ. vtr/ capablv. You cct tlonc wcl' wUr 
i7 t.^j? j^it*- Is oonato^vtly coolne up asking yci 
<^ do or askinc /o" ♦o^ chock htr work, ll^r 
r? nr. alaool olw«^ys crrorlcra, You've Jue* 
. *.tn cla'.s iu« eary worksheet and Chris tin* 
uv to you saying she's not sure how lo 



v., ft 



A, Explaiti th*' i.asK to ChrlcHnt. 

B, Tf^lJ hor to try it and th».»« you'll 
ch"Ck her p»p« r whr»i ahi 's dom-. 

C, ReprlEsund her for aoklntj you wIim, 
sho should know what to do, 

li. lf»nor<' htT now, and i.ext tinv an 
assignment la niven have Clirlctim 
explain wlkal the class is to d< . 



*>» Jtofttit*, A sixth gradtr £tud(M, Is worklnej Tur 
i XsM ^radt level. Sh» U ♦••slly friiBVraU'd 

Wit" h*aividual ott.U)tJo',, oi nt- cai* av» 
i'a,»t iii**' dSdn*» Know |*ow u vilt^ ^'.c-rUL 



B. SI I r i.« ai ymi an ) n^V , t 

Uijfik or ft II tic Olid y<jij u li I, l| 
hi r f» • C'tui* # d, 

bock, a!;'J U}\ |,-r ,< * s»:ii"/! 
o»». Uvr zioj , . 

I'. Ask hf'r to work w) th ■•toM.i jr 
studi rit , 



M t/{ .J iw> a* t.> itrn.<'h liBid U.iii ^laJ. i. 
*tf sr- ' Ji lol: awav »i \^ tie* u» 



A. J<*i.op l!«r,).5. 

B. 'Ji*^ uf lo Ilia aM fNi . hit,. 

»^alt iw. hcv.^ i^.^Mnr a; I <i< • 
< bci. J. I'J 'm «x}«lal; wi.oi» haM- j !. 

l>. /I r» ^3 » ( a- 1 U t^iR 

J Ml i 1/ ■ « I J. , . 



Ai.*hv.f.; i.: If, the first gr«d* at ParK^r tJerc i.tory. 
1 Uti* i 3'?f'-n. H'* frequf»r.*ly displays nUdly 



A. iQk^? An'hony out of Ui<- itv ' ; 
ity bud U-U hin hv citif t'»n h lai.. 
r<?ward for not cnccgln^f in any arn 
sivt» bH.avior djri'.t? tomorrow'r mc 

B. Wan A: 'hoi, J of Ui« i-onfieqa* « . .f 
rcjcatiiM « iiiftilnr bclKivior . 

C. C^coli Ai^'Koii\ r. I niwy* hir. Jr 
r<»c«^£p QcMvjti** |\.r tht du . 

iloj '* let hini haw Mr#'Sf f t » tu* % 

or wt-k. 



r. 



>'w *j A fifth grader, lu« ij. a?i av^rag* iit.ud»-f • 
^ ' v*r, anxious about t»et»irj»! Jilf :>chnoi\.n/ 
i't'.^ HvW^VM, he very dJcorgm.izcd dJtl ncnjw 
' v.awnr. or vliot is ••xp^'CtVa. toi^. 'g i',^*h 
5 'j'w r/- 6S5ilg»in,^M was done or* yclluw j.apvi - \u 
I* i ff.j>'iv« marVf^r with loti of coi n loi,.^ and wa^ 
V ry I nfi to rtrfu). 



A, Ace Mu 'I nr it atd wui, 

tha» t,tiQt will tin- jQtt tiPi* , . 
will Qcci'ji' a I'Op^r lik« M . 

It. H'lvr Hlcl^ eopv It ovM" at hoj^' w*t 
hrl;i|- ii to jou loKvir^^w. 

C. Ji'nor*. it. Toporrow rcalim Hl--^. r>. » ♦ 
b»-lui' h« ctar's hie malh thai !n ^'#.1 
whlu paptT ond a poh*«il f.">r lij^ a&aiit- 

r, Huv him duj,' alfr school t*. oi.p.' cv j 
the jup< r. 

F. utir.,: 



8i) 



Rituitlon 



Strategy 



"hi Id* appears v > be ati average eight -year old. How»;Ver, 

Ui isMjf,. With l»cr olQi'£B&*<-> is a pr<»(>li'iQ. 

av«. « *M. ToJtt* wli»'n you U3K«'i your i^Mi(i<"ntfi ♦o strl^'Ct 
i f'*'* r Ti a ^i'^'ciul ucilvjl,, Hlldo w^it U f ' without 
, *r . r. 



A, Give HI Id*, • "apc'Ciar' rcspoi»:,ll.iit ij, 
/ ill tilt activl »>. 

D. Ask aiuMh'.r sutidftJ h» ,v« i» » 
pu? HUda wlib his/h^r poi 

C. Cna«i'c tht fomci' of »ht b'*tlv^v. • 
group. oV ihr*" and "iwiki 5uri"li,M, 
l£ inu'ludtd. 

K tMh«r: 



i*** , « firo, gra.itr, comcc fioo a laigt tareiK*. You 
i X, ' ic«d if v« r> sensitive to urjticisn. 

n.. r^^n.lr.^; *s ftssli^na* j.' vac to write a parttti;;»*»ipt. 

il" • j'Sm" J>t^v f.f .|ei»» d were di>irt*» yo^ corem- ».»fd 
' til». tte shauiJ ci&ke- hjs s^-ii » ^ i.ci c lont'i. lU 

i",^ *v> sulf. M\ *'t. hi tuiit«d hii> pftptT lit, he had 
f - * w/;"*#' hir/iC I'lft^i rir£*t tw«. ^♦tHivU 



A. Hand Eddie hiff pop* r had and t«li uj.-. 
you cxptct it^finichJd t« rnr»- hi l»a/- 
sohiL>oi today . 

D. lake his p«pt r withost c itrr.'fi». 

C, Tit dt'Wj wiMi MJi. arid h< Ip I in » 
stui'id. 



AnV hljn wh/ n** !i3,^r<'» wi i ' • f . i t 
sl^c vo»> checked his p'^^r 

uthi r: 



. Joar.iit is in U»e fourth grade. School work is difficult 
for htrr Uid her tcadealc perfomanct is well below gr«de 
i» /li. ft* 1, »*»'i»((?r«lly luaW-tiii iv^» aud \l nut co' - 
^i.*^! n ♦he iu'iXiN of her worl'/ Af'^-r ar^ivi^^ 
I'A' aivi "for^;' • t Ifij her naUi hoca^ woiH, JotmiM pr<>- 

1' i ■ ,K.ir» h» r rtaJing f-roup wiU.o »» her workhook 
Qt I ii. caJ'l shf^ coildr.'t fir.l Ou-n. 



A. Send Joanne to Uvr sea* to ccr tin** 
looking for the workbook and p-icil. 

B. (live her a pericil ai.d tell h. n 
lo K on wiit)i son* o>ri*' i lf* . 

C. hopr*w!i' \ U%r Uft laoii 
pf-rlorma n^t . 

1<. Igtton Joani»t . > 

t. ^'Iherl 



' • . ix" t;iiii»r, llv*"r vfth his ^,ra;»dnKith« r Ii 

^' * *i'»it < l( **'Wi., ITiiJh mornlnc you r«pii«« 

r i: drj f^.i no' hb/Ir^t' d..rif his cuith hoiKWork h^ 

cnil i* wa^ a stupli ui;>lc«>nt"i>» and ulr^'hdy krifw 



A. I» II Jos«' Uiut ctnc' ht' ali<a«« K' ^w. 
how »o ttulMpr,, h'» curi try diviii* 
' af 3:00 loJuy. 

(*, Want Jost- that any lur»h»-r conj/ /. 
will warrant a vicU i<j pMuCiptl, 

V 

I>. Glvt him a m.atlpl i<a» 10,. t«'s« 
lak<- to i« <. II h< ktowj fh«, w,«rK. 

K Other: 



3.0 



Si tuttlion 



n. Jess< is twelve %nd has provr. up In tt low-Income hour- 
intj project. A fellow cUssnatt- conplalneJ to you that 
Jcssf had Vdkou his cklculutor. Although you doubted 
ihtf ttccusatlon, you usketl Jcase opoi. his d«sk A»<i 
the calculntoi wus the>e. 



Stmic-L'y 

A. heturn Uu calculator and war? 3*t.i* 
of tht cunsequtncc of Q s(c>iid otttuz' 

B. Have Uit* class work quietly wl»Il< you 
take Jesse out o** Iht class to dir.- 
CUS5 the incident. 

C. Criticize Jesse's action h. frou^ cl 
his classmutes. 

D. Initiate a discusrion with ih* elast 
about the Incident and decide oi, or. 
appropriate cciisequenCf . 



Other : 



li*. fHT-'ja is a fourtJj grader whose reading achlevcnef»» is 
. .J. IJ* ral ly below grade level. She has difficulty 
k'ff U/ h*-r place during oral reading *iid is easily 
il.' racked ty oth'^r students, extraneous noise, cl<5. 
,>h^' do^.c not I'et too concerned about not flnlshin: 

w. rk. lYiIs moriilntj wh^i. yju c&lled up her ci''»^P 
»^ c^rr»rc* thf. aon.ing 5^^' I'^C^rt all fojf 

wci*.J^K*- tu» hQv|'oi.ly don^ lh< first example ct. 
t a i. Ail was the Ohly one \u tht* e^o'ip wtio hu^r.'' 
c<^cj 1- '^'i ali th" work. 



Accfp» today's papers, 'iorjorrov ^Mv 
h"! only one p&ge ht q tini**. H«vc 
bring tht coopleled page to you* 

Ker»i Ptinela heck to )kt s*ai tf* cii- 
ple<e th*- workGheA^c. 

Tell h*'T sli' will h&v*' to eorapl*'* dl 
th' worKsbffif by ih*^ end >( ^h'^ d'l, » 
stay af'tr s'^hool. 

Si* dowT. wiih I'arael?! afK-i t'rot.f- 
worl arid hu^*' )icr d^. th" work&li»-»''* 
wit) yo^. 



E. OUier: 



1^^. Henry, a fourth grade atudent, has a physical handicap. 
He ha^ a defomed left arn and wmlks with a litsp. He 
has only been in your class for two weeks. He har beer* 
reipondtng well to you axid is able to hondl" the cIqs^- 
worr.. You're concerned because his classmates art ob- 
viously avoiding contact with him. 



A. Send H?nry out of the room wd hav 
a reet«ng with the class where ycu 
OQkc- them awart' of your cojiceruc 
Make ft olari with thv class to b'lp 
H«T,r:» feel Bior* a port of the clar:. 

B, Sel* cl b. studlfnl and privatel> ack 
hio^h'-r tij BsKe w. effort tc» "bi* ft 
friend" to Henry, 



C. Don't intervene. 

D. Assign Henry an important class re- 
sponslbili'.y wtiich will require ^he*" 
other studMts' Intrroctlon with hiia. 



E. Other: 



1^.. Cra^ig, ar* only child, is In the >econd grade. He is 
ea:^il> upaet when tilings dor»'t go hia way. For recess 
today you appointed two captains. When Craig wasn't 
picked he threw all his papers off his desk and then 
knocked down a bov"' display, you had set up. 



A, Send Craif to u'^deaignai e^- "i^me-ou*" 
aV^n. Leave things for him tM pi :k 
up when tie retOrna. 

'B. Keprimand Craig for his behavior ar»d 
tTell him he will not be Jolnlii^: th» 
close for recess today. ♦ 



C. 



Calnly ask him to pick up Uie thii't'f 
\iv Knocked down. 



D. ReprimaLd Craig and tell him ht m«y 
Join recess as soon at he picks up 
the mess. 



E. Other: 




SI 
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situation 



BtraUgy 



17. Naiiue), a low ability sixth trader, hat «lv«yi done 
Iioori> Iri school. Hv dorsn't have tnicu interest in 
hii> <ii«':. Hf is consistently tolKUtt: to his 
frieiii* a* inappropriaU* tlaes. Since Uv vas talk* 
luf, to his r«i£Mor, hv Tuilfd to got th« directietnc 
tr>r ^'iiir a:,sigrun*u» . He procecdi»d to yell out to you 
frcrr, h\J sea* , "Wia» ar<? we supposed to do?" 



A. Repeat th«f aitignaent to tin- ei.tjrt 

B. ^^^HMTiUoI to forc^ doiHe5 <* ,» w iK, 

him ait "K" for tU» ar, h.i.- 

acnt . 

C. Ask ano'hor stud^^nt to fxpi^iii »h« 
atrignn^'ht. 



Ask Moriu»'l Ut come up to youi 
and prlvttt*»ly chosM^*- hin for h*c 
talking fort repeaMii^* t)>« 
oent to him. 



K, Oth*-r; 



Ih.li is H Swft spoken fifth j^rader. Althou^'h he re- 
sp ndt wfll tc« you or« ii one-ro-one t'o:its, h<» Ir often 
fiu^'aii' »c parliclpale it* clan? act Ivi t Jes oi volur*- 
'••» uh au^w-r. Toda^y has Jus^ earned 10? on s ■ 
"c-lal t**?*. W),t'i yo * ash him to exploin hir 

4 r * ft urM question lie J^iCf liOiigs bis head. 



A. Call on ariotticr studd* . 

B. Say to David, "You hud a r^-oll. ,»r« i 
answt'r and I wan* you to s1»ftr« I* 
wi»li tht class. 

C. Wait for David to respond. 

I>. liemii'd David that he 1;* h ntn^^r cl 
Iho class ai.i that you expec* Uitu t 
pariicipatt;. 



E. Other: 



I'l. Stevrr is eleven and the oldest in hi* family. tU 
rwi'arj i-xcesrlveiy . Not only arr hi s' comacrits dis- 
r*| ' ivt , th^y art contagious. few 'Of th#' other 
s^uder'x are beginning to see H' thry can get auav 
wi th sv« arit.g . 



A. Deny Steven a privilec^*^ach tlciiv 
he aveftrs. 

B. 'tyiort^ Steven's- swearing; and pr^»- 
- *vldc verbal praise ~w)>en he- talKs 

appropriately. 



C. Tell Steven that he is not allovfi 
to swear in class and mutuallv 
agree on a consequence for his 
swearing. ^ 

D. Have Steven call his parer'i. aid 
repeat exactly wtiat f»»iO. 



E. Other: 



(aul, a sixih grade Student, has Jiu^t correctly com- 
pl«'»e*i tt difficult assignoent before anyone elae in 
th*- rooa. As usual, instead of atlecting an appro- 
pritt?*- fr^-e-tiae activity, he Is agnin drucaainc on 
hi lersk with^tv^> pencils. 



A. Givt' Paul a "hard teacher glan'". 

B. Walk over to hin and take thf pcti- 
cils from him, 

C Send Piul on an errand for you. 

P. Ask Himl how he^plans to u&o hf} 
free iim«*. 

;t. Otlier: 



, 92 
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Sitiutlon 



3tr«ttcr 



21. Yaot !■ ■ third tra4aY. Na sata •Img Mil with 
^' hit clasiiules and ia achieving abov« (Cada lavwl. 
Alchoygh he ia vary capable, ha will conaCantly 
comt up and aak you if hia anavcra ara right or 
■ay he'a not aura hoy to do the work. After cor* 
ractly doing thc'fir'ac thraa axanplaa on hii mom* 
ing icacvork, he interrupted your reading group to 
lay he didn't undcratand the next exeaple. It vat 
Juti like Che firat three. ^ 



, Yeog ha'a sot to interrupt 

70U durleg reeding group. 

&. RcprliMnd his end Cell him he cen 

do it vichout your help. 

C. AeK«hlm to eek enocher eCudcnt 

D. Expleln che e)ceaple to Yeng. 

E. Other: 



22. Mac Chew le a fourth grede ttudent. Although he 
li of everegc ebility, he givee up eeeily without 
excra euppqrt end encourei^ement . Itie aoming es* 
tigntacnc was CO uee eevcrel edjectivee in gentencee* 
^ 4CLl)ev becenc fruetreted crying to write hit firet 
eent«nc« eml chen geve up eeying he couldn't do it. 



A. Help hia with the firet tencence. 
Then eit him neer you eo you cen 
■MniCor hie progress end fruetredon 

level . 

Roelnd Metthew chec you expecc che 
p4iper to be flniehed before recees 

C. AtK him CO eek enocher etudent for 

help. 

D. Allow him CO do only the first five 
eentcnccs 



Other: 



2J. Sueen, e fourCli greder» ie driven Co echool delly 
by her aocher who worke Merby. Sueen eoneietently 
refvitet to do her cleeework. Uhen you geve che 
, day*» leetwork eeeiRoMnt, Sueen refueed to do it 

^ eeying she ves eick of doing the eeiae workbook 
every Jey 



Tell Sueas vheCever ehe doe en 't 

finleh ehc cen do eft«r echool. 

Ignore her. 

Vim her thet khe hee five ninutct 
to get 'eterted. 



Te*l her i^en ehe finithev the work- 
book pegee you heve eonething "new*' 
plenned. * 



Other: 



/ 

24. Jeson is e repeeter in the eecond gredc. He ie 

very concerned about hie echool work end feere not 
being promoted ^to third grede. He hee greet dif- 
ficulty undereteVidiny end following directione end 
forgets Chen qu^ckly. When you c*he(fked hie worU 
before lunch* he hed done the wrong pegee in hie work* 
book end hed forgotten he wee euppoeed to finieh' 
ycstcrdey'e ditto. He beceiie upset chet he hed'epent 
ell Kls cine on the wrong pegee. 
Si 



A. Tell Jeton co com efter echool to 
do the right p«gee. 

ft. Coneolc Jeeon end tell him thet you 
Vill tcc«pt the p«gee he did but 
thee, he will heve co finieh yeeter- 
dey*e ditto by tlic end of the dey 

C« ForgeC ebouc todey*e-w^rk end ait 
dcwn with Jeeon lecer'end negotietc 
a way Co help Jeton keep treck of 
^ hie delly eteignMnCe. 

0* Heve Jeeon do the eeeignoentt for 
homework. Itien work out e checklist 
for hie deily aetignatntt. 



Other'. 



0 
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Sttuitlow 



S*ri, « loft-spokcn itcond tf*<)cc» li «lv«y< •■■kln| 

your approval Sh« 1* quick to catch on «nO !■ 
c«pAhle of working ind«p«ndcnt ly. You have ■ good 
r«p[H>rt with Sara. She prefers talking with you to 
being with her clftaiMtea. She !■ quickly bacoalng 
y%nir "^h«dow " She h«a Juit rilicd her hand for the 
ftcCvMid Cine to gak you for help. You know ihe knowi 
how do the work 



Strategy 
A XiprlMnd Sere, 

B. Aik her to finish the p«per by hrr- 
lelf end then bring It up md you 
will' check IL. 

C. Aek enothcr etudent to help S«fa. 

D. Ignore Sare*e relied hind. 

E. Other: 



i>t^KK* * second grider » li hibltuilly briiklng the 
clASirouiA rulei. Hiougti he hii ibove iverige po- 
centtel. he jeldoro conplctei hie work In i iitli- 
fac^try'^Mnner Without hiving cotiplctcd hie iiit- 
worV, he has gone to the ictlvltr)* centei and taken 
out d gAi^W Your atudenti know thut thuy have to 
fintth all of their work before ^thty can play a gaRS 



A. Aak Cregc^to ehow you hl8 work be- 
fore he'^lays the game. 

B. Takh the game away froa hlm>' 

C< Aak him ^o tell you the class rulo 
concerning viien to use liie activity 
center. 

# 

D. Tell Gregg to sit dovi) and put hl3 

head down. He will do hla work during 
raccsa . 



E. Other: 



\ 

Joyce la a ftlxth grader whothaJ recently trans* 

fcrred (Von prlva!;e achool. Tt^lt »on\lng during 
an «rgui9«nt ahe grabbed a claai^ta*a tranalator 
mdio «n^ fawished It on tha< floor. Joyce had not 
previously exlilbl ted such destructive behavior in^ 
the djiairoom. ' 



I 



A. ti prlMOd Joyce in front of her 
c'^aasMtes. 

B. Calaly ask Joyce to wait outalde^ 
In the hallway for you. 

C. Tell Joyce that her behavior la un* 
acceptable and negotiate a plan for 
her to replace the radio. 

D« Tell )i^r tp ate yqu after achool 

E. Otiier: . ■ 



Darvyl li a first grader. He^ ije extremely rast- 
l«ii and fidgety Todey he la Walatlng In 
roaMnti around the rooia eviry tltl^ you teke your 
eyes off(hlro- You have already] atked hla to take 
-his seat a nuaber of ttwa thU »6mlng. }io\/ he* a 
up iK«ir «nd talking with a<frland. He haan^t 
flnlshifdhla ssatwork 1 



A. y^W O^rryl he wlH hevt po atay in 
for tacefa< 

B. Eatabllah ft progra* for fiarryl wherlby 
he will ra^filve a r^wftrdfur ranalring 
In hla aiat for ft apec^fiad aii»2urit of 

^tl»e, 

C. ^ Rasilnd hln that only' those who have 

flhlahed thalr work ahould be oi^t of 
their ftaata. 



D. Have hl« move hla seet next to yours 
fto you can aonltor hie vharaabouta 
and work. 

E. Olher;^ 



.1,9. 



9.t 



situation 



Tonla» ■ flrat gra^ar, ti th« fo%m§mBt in liar Umily, 
She frequently cofipl«tni •bout her JaalgtiMnta or 
About .other atudente bothering her. You atkcti the 
.deea to drav pictures for eech of their new vocebulery 
word* Tonie coaplelned thet there were too ainy words 
When you checked her p«per» ahe had acribbled a '*blob" 
for e4ch word. 



tnt OQ bov Metl> eaveral other 
ecudanta draw their picturea. 

B. Tell Tonia ihe will have to redo 
Che paper when the raat of the cUaa 
h«a free tine. 

C. Ignore her behavior. 

0. Set up perent conference to develop 
e Butuel plan. 



Other: 



l/oulaa if e firat. grader who has bean ahy with you 
alnce the beginning Jbf the year^ Aa the children 
are getting th^ir '^<qoa ta to go hone* Loulia'a new 
coa^ accidently <fa]|a to the floor. You notice that 
Louiaa is fightln^^b hold back teara wticn ahe aees 
her coat on the floor. 



A. Ifzfore Louiaa. 

B. Caaually pick up her coat end hand 
It to her. 

C. Tell her to hurry and gel her coat 
becousc you want her to lead the 
line. 



Pick up her coat and tell her thai 
there's nothliis to be upaet about. 



Other: 



Hina, age 9, ia the aixth of aigiit children. She 
regularly daatroya Mtariala in thfi claaarooM. TodBf 
you diacovered har reading book In her daik with the 
cover etiaaing and aeveral pagea torn in half. 



A Warn Mine tKitif you find any aorc 
pagaa deatrojrad that aha will pay 
for the book. 

B. Explain that taxtbooka ere expenaivc 
and other atudanta will need to uae 
then. 

C. Send her and the book to the princi* 
pal. 

D. Work out a contract with her for 
care of matariala. 



E. Other: 



fatty is a vary verbal, bright fifth grader. She 
tanda to be axcaaaively boaay with har claiamates 
and is constantly giving ordara. Conacquently, ahe has 
few frianda. Itila aoming two othtr glrla in the 
claaa caas to you coaplaining loudly that they didn't 
want tu alt near har bacauaa aht waa alwaya trying to 
iall th»m what to do. 



A. RepriMnd the two girla and aend them^ 
back to their aeata. 

B. Hove the girla* aeata and rcprlMnd 
Pattyi' 

C. Call all three girla up to your deak 
and aik each one to tall har aiJe of 
the atory. Try to negotiate a aolu* 
tlon that will be agreeable to all. 



D. Tell Patty that you are going to 

algnal her by ^'clearing your throat** 
i^ienavar you hear har being "boaay.^' 



2. Othar:^ 



Situation 



33« Kichard la in the fourth grade. H« ttnarally vorka 
well and doea not praaant a probltai. Movtvcr, you 
have noticed that whenever you aaalgn aoaething that 
la new or different he beconeu anxioua «nd aaya he 
can't do its Vlicn you handed out new vorkbooVa to 
Richard's reading group and gave the flrat aaaignment, 
he said it was too hard for him. 



A' Agraa with Richard that the new 
workbook la bard«r, but tell him 
you're aure he can do It. Aak hict 
to try It on hia own flrat. 

B. Sit down with Richard and help hicit 
do the firac example. Have him 
finish the aasignment and then bring 
It to you to check it . 

C Ignore hia compl«int. 

D. Deny that the new vorkbook is too 
hard for him and exprcaa your dia* 
aatisfaction with hia conatant com- 
plaint a . 

E. Other: 



Brian juat returned to hia fourth grade claas 
after missing school for two weeka, vacationing 
with his family in the Virgin lalanda. When 
you gave Rrlan hia asalgmoenta to make up and 
tolil him you expected them done by the end of 
the week, he said it wan't fair and he wasn*t 
goiiij; to do It. 



A. Ignore Brian'a reiurka. 

Remind hin that you make the rules 
In this clas^ix 

C. Keep him after aciiool. 

D. Diacuas the itaue wlch Brian and 
agree to a titaecable for completion. 

E. Other; 



35. Barbara, a third grade atudaot, haa juat flniahed 
her math assignment. Your atudenta know that they 
are to choose one of several activities when their 
work is completed Barbara ia doodling, aquirming 
in her aeat , and moving her deak back and forth, 
Ihis is a frequent behavior for Barbara. 



A. Ignore Barbara'a bahavior. 

B. Henind her that ahe waa aupposod to 
aelect an appropriate activity. 

C. Reprimand her for disturbing the class 

D. Calmly approach her, putting your 
handa on her ahouldera, and aak hor 
to get a toath gaiDe to play. 



Othe r : 



36 RoHanne ia a third grade atudeivt who la achiev- 
ing below grade level. ganerally worka hard 
and doean't preaent a problem. You have noticed 
that Roxanne haf difficulty adjuatlng to any 
change from ordinar> procedure. Today's achedulc 
was hectic with aeveral apcclal actlvltiea, no 
recess, antl a late lunch. By the and of the day 
Koxanne waa obvioualy upaet. During the laat half 
hour of achool you told your atudenta to flniah 
their reading workuheet and bring it up to you. 
Then they could aelect a {ree-tlM activity. 
Roxanne came up to you and aald ahe knew ahe had 
finiahcd hera but ahe couldn't find It. 



A. Help Roxanne look for her paper 

B. Tell her she will have to hand the 
coapleted paper in before ahe l#»aves. 

C. Tell her to atart It again and do 
aa utuch as ahe can until the bell 
ringa . 

D. Have her aelect a free«timc activity 
and look for It tomorrow. 

E. Other: 
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SI tuition 

37. KAtic Is a second frader at Greenrldge Elenentary. 
She oftentlnet loie« her temper In Achool. Thl« 
■omlng durlns aeatwork ahe threw her workbook tt 
her neighbor- 



Strategy { 

A. RepriMnd Katie for her behavior '^^^ 
and nake her alt alone. 

B. Calmly make Katie aware o£ the con- 
aequence of her behtvlor. 

C. Ignore her\napproprlate bchivlor 
and provide verbAl praiie when «lit: 
la appropriately doing her leAtwork 

D. Tell her you will lee her after 
achool. At that time work out a 
contract to reduce Katie's outbursts. 



Other: 



38, Lenny, a sixth gride atudent» was kept back laat 
year. Though he works slowly, lie tries very hard 
and ia lunaglng to keep up with hia claaswork. A 
nuaber of his classautes were tessing him ssV^i^S 
he was always the laat one done. Others Joined in. 
Lenny was upset by hla classmates' connents. Itils 
had happened several tinea before. 



A. Ignore the altuatlon. 

B Call Lenny to your desk and ssk (ith 
to deliver a message, 

C. Scold the students who are teasing 
^nny and tell them you want to sec 
them after achool. 



D. Hold a class dlacusalon about t)ie 
altustion. 



E. Other: 



39, Carolyn, a fifth grade student, appears to be very 
capable, although her achool work la barely dt 
grad" lf?vel. She is frequcnlly out of her scat 
talKing to her fri'.ndc during assigned seatwork. 
Ihir Iz th*- third tixne this Don.ing you've noticed 
her vlri'ing a frieiid. 



A 



A. T*ll her to sit down and mtiki- H 
clear that if ahe Is out of her 
seat again ah*- will havt to prr**- 
ticr silting quietly at rectcs. 

B. Gentlv escort her her s^^sii hbnd 
her h'-r pencil and stand ov^r h^r nn- 
til 6h<* begins her work aguih. 

C. Beprloai'id her for being out of her 
seajL for Ule third tine. 

D. Isolate Carolyn at a desk sway Troia 
th( proup. 



E. Other: 



I4O. Scott, only child, is iii the first grad^ &t 
Hillside Elenentary. 'Hits afternoon he hnd hlf 
third tenper tantrum of the day. 



A. Shame Scutt by empbacizinc how "imby- 
ish" his behavior is. 

D. Send him to a designated "tiae-o^it *' 
area. 



C. Ignore Scott*s behavior. 

D. Send Scott to the principal's of fie 
and bav^' him sent home if possiblf, 

K. Other: 



0 
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Situation 



Hichftel, A aixth grtder, 1» very bright. He 1» tchiev- 
1^6 fftr •bove grade level. He likes to be the fir»t 

OJK- finished fcfid usually is. 'IiKhls desire to plenso 
you, he will often rush* through a paper Just to get It 
done, oaHiiit: careless errors, or rush aliead without 
getting the direction? straight. His relationship 
with his classmates is poor, due to his highly com- 
petitivt behavior. Michael )\ist turned In a paper 
veil be:"ore anyone tlse. You noticed there were sev- 
erttl careless errors. 



A. Hand the paper backHo Mlcharl without 
ccMBentlng. 

B. Reprlniand hlo in front of On claj- i' i 
rxichiuc and laakinc so^nany Mrori. 

C. Comen^ on how carefully af.o^h' r o ^- 
dcnt is doinc th- ascigjinu*i. 

D. Mark th^? answers whicli hf n'-e<)L 
over aiid chtng< , ^ 

^. Other: 



/Credit h is a second grader wiio responds well to you 
but isolatvs herself froa her peers. Although it is 
cl^se TO the end oX' the year, she still spends rc- 
C'Ci^ off b> herself. Today ycu orgaiiized Uie children 
ior a gan** of "Duck, Ihick, Gooc?" and Meredith refuses 
tc plsky. 



A. Let her play aloiit, 

B. Tell her she'll have to fit qui«rlj ana 
watch tht gacic. 

C. Insist that Merc'dlfh Join th* croj|,. 

D. Af I f-r you ticyin th" gaav, discuss wi»h 
Men-dith h'^r uason for iiot wan'm*; u 
play. 



E. 0th c-r: 



^3. Mazy is In the third grade. Although she Is a good 
student, Mary constantly forgets what she is sup- 
posed to be doing arid often tlaes doesn't hav^ tht 
materials she needs. Ihic morning Mary could not 
find her workbook wier. you- asked her to bring it 
up 'o correct it in her reading group. 



A. Sit down with Mary after you finish 
with the group and nake up a checklist 
which she can u2e to keep track of th< 
materials she will need for dirfMM.' 
classroom activities, 

B. Give Mary unotJier workbook and "11 
her chf will huv*- to sta^ \h for !"C'Si 
and do th*- work. 

C. Ask Mary to look on with her hf if.Kl or. 

D. Make her return to hor seat and copv 
the wor^tbook assl^-mnent popes befor- 
C'^Dpletij!(j th<i:m. 

K. Other: 



D-nice, age eleven. Is the oldest in a familv of 
six children. A nunber of tijoe recently you had 
corrected Denise for behavinc Inappropriately and 
ch. had denied doing so. Today the class was as- 
signed two worksheets to complete before recess 
Wh.-n you collected the papers, >nise turned in 
ouv saying she had ordy rtceived one. You had 
f!lvvn explicU directions that everyone was to 
coBplete two papers. 



A. Accept the one paper without comm««i.* . 

B. Kepriaand Denise and tell her slie wiU 
stay after school if the second pa.* 

is not completed by Un- end of thr- day. 

C. Take her asld<> and discuss your coucen, 
about her frequent denials, ye* a ^tojiI 
with Denise for reducing her denyinj^ 
betiavior. 

D. Give her another copy of th secord 
worksheet and tell her to do it im. 
mediately. 



£. Other: 



CLASSROOM MANAGHOT QUESTIONNAIRE 



It is important that your response to each item be in terms of a descrip- 
tion of what actuaUy happens in your classroom. Try to respond to the 
i.tm^ from your own -personal point of view. That is, answer each one in 
terns of your personal teaching experience this year. Do not respond in 
-enns of what^you think should happen, nor in terns of what may be happening 
in other classrooms in your school. — 

It should be noted that some items in the schedule deal with human behavior 
wuthin the classroom, while other items in the schedule are concerned with 
the physical structure of the environmental setting. Ihe rating scale, as 
it is described below, is inclusive for each of these components. In the 
ra.ir.g scale description, the word "behavior" refers to the human behavior 
component; the work "dimension" refers to the physical structure component." 
You will use whichever one is applicable for each item rated. Rate each 
of the items of the questionnaire according to the following scale: 



1 ' NEVER 

2 - SELDOM 

3 - SOMETIMES 
- FREQUENTLY 



This behavior or dimension is NEVER present 
in your^ classroom this year. 

This behavior or dimension is present to 
some extent, but it is the EXCEPTION 
rather than the rule. 

This behavior or dimension is present iri 
your classroom 50^ of the time. 

This behavior or dimension is present sub- 
stantially, such that it is an integral 
part of your classroom environment. 



Circle -the number corresponding to your choice, 



Remember: Select your responses in terms of what ACTUALLY happens, 
not in terms of what SHOULD HAPPEN. 
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Grade taught 



a 

s 



^ 9 

» W W pt, 

!• Hy lessons are*or±ented toward the behavioral objective of 

the curriculum. 1 2 3 1+ , 

2. Once I give students an assignment I expect them to com- 

plete it 'on their own. 1 2 3 1+ 

3* I like m^' students to have unlimited mobility within my 

classroom, 12 3 1+ 

1+. .1 do not speak to xny students more than once. I take'action, 1 2 3 i+ 

5. I use a diagnostic-prescriptive monitoring system in my 
classroom for guiding students through a variety of learn- 
ing experiences appropriate to their developmental needs. 1 2 3 1+ 

6. I structure m^- lessons in such a way that students are 

guided from the- understanding of general principles to / 
the knowledge of specific applications. 12 3 1+ 

7. I use information from other teachers and previous records 

to form ad hoc groups in my classroom, 12 3 4 

8« I correct the homevork assignments^ in class the next day. 12 3^ 

9* I place emphasis on providing progress feedback to my , 

students. '*1 2 3 1+ 

' 10. Die desks in my classroom are arramged in rows, 1 2 3 ' 1+ 

11. I must havescoopletc order in my classroom before I will 

begin to teach. ^ ' 1 2 3 1* 

12. In my classroom I encourage children to go to the restroom 

at a certain time as a group. 1 2 3 1+ 

* 

13 # 1 structure my lessons in such a way that students are 
glliided from the knowledge of many specifics to an under- 
standing of general principles, 12 3^ 

II+. I use daily classroom performance data to form ad hoc 

,groups in my classroom. 12 3^ 

15. I correct student papers and quizzes the same day or no 

later than the next day. " 12 3^ 

16. I place emphasis on providing pirogress feedback to my 

•tudcnts' parents. 12 3 1+ 
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CO CO 



17. Id J^y classroom one of the ground-rules is, "Raise your 

kmnd before you «peak'*. i 2 3 1* 



18. Students are aUowed to leave, the classT.oom without my 
permission. 



3 k 



19. When 31^ etudents are late for an activity I reprimand 

them. - 12 3** 

20. I encourjage students to have individual contact vith 

me during class time. . 12 3^ 

21. I have standard procedures for dealing with absentees 

when they return. 12 3-^ 

•2^. I follow and complete mj* lesson plans. 12 3 ^ 

?3.* The students in wy room have assigned seats for all 

classes. ' 12 3^ 

2km I rely on the basal text for structuring my lessons. . 12 3^ 

25. I use a trial-and-error approach to forming ad hoc 

groups in my classroom, 12 3 ^ 

26. Lesson plans are a guide for me; if one isn't working 

I discard it. 1 2 3 U 

27. Students are encouraged to assume various postures for 

different learning activities. ' 1 2 3 U 

28. I use diagnostic test data to form the ad hoc groups 

tn xny classroom. 12 3^ 

; 

29. T record student progress systematically through work 

^ sheets, quizzes, etc. 1 2 3 U 

30.. I use non -Verbal signals in my classroom to get the 

attention of the whole class. 12 3 U 

51- * I spend some time individually with a child who has- 

■Issed instruction because of absence from school, 12 3 ^ 

la ^ classroom one of the ground-rules is, "Respect 
the learning- tlae of others by not disturbing them 

.nith noise, teasing, etc." 12 3^ 

O ^ ^56- 
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EDUCATIONAL DIMENSION SURVEY 
(EDS) . 



Directions; Please answer each dimension by circling the number which most 
accurately represents your position on. that dimension. 



Dimension 



1. Satisfaction with teaching, as a profession 

2. One-to-one teacher-child interaction in 
your classroom 

3. Emphasis on academic skills 

4. Your effectiveness as a disciplinarian • 

5. Satisfaction with parental cooperation 
when sought 

6. Your teaching effectiveness as compared 
to your co-teachers 

7. Rapport with your principal 

8. Confidence in auxiliary ^pervices: 

a. guidance department 
psychological services 
diagnostic services 
special education 



b. 
c. 
d. 



9. Satisfaction with the standard of education 
•et by your administration: 

a. principal 

b. curriculum staff 

c. special education department 

d. tuperiatendent 's office 

10. Performance of taaks that are not required 

11. Provision for individualizing instruction 
for the below-average atudent 

12. Satiafactlon with your praaent teaching 



asaignaent 
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High 



2 
2 

2 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 



Scale 



3 
3 

3 



3 
3 

i 

3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 



3 

3 



4 
4 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 

4 
4 



5 
Low 



5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 
5 

5 



5 
5 



JOE SATISFACTION QUESTIONNAIRE 

The purpose of this questionnaire is to give you a chance to tell hov you 
feel bout your present Job, what things you are satisfied with and what things 
you are not satisfied with. 

Directions: On the following pages you will find statements about your present 
Job. Read each statement c'arefully and decide how satisfied you feel about 
the aspect of your job described by the st^'atement. Circle the number corres- 
ponding to your choice. Please answer every item. Be frank and honest in 
order to provide a true picture of your feelings about your tiresent Job. 



ASK- YCmSELP: How satisfied am I with this aspect of my job? 



(5) VS means I aa Ver;^ Satisfied v,ith this aspect of my job. 
W S means I an Satisfied with this aspect <■.<* my job. 

(3 N means I Can^ Decide whether I am satisfied or not with this aspect of my job, 

{2) D means I am Dissatisfied with tMs aspect of my job. 

(1) VD means I am Very Dissatisfied with this aspect of my job. 



ON M5f 
1. 
2. 

k. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



PRESENT JOB, THIS IS HOW I PEEL ABOUT . . . 
The variety in my "work 

The chane* to have other workers look to me for 
direction \ 

The chance to do the kind of work that I do best. . 
The way my sxipervisor and I understand each other. 

My job security 

'The amount of pay for the work I do.i 

The opportunities for advancement on this job 

The spirit of cooperation among my co-workers 

The chance to be responsible for planning my work. 

Being able to see the results of the work I do 

The chance to be active Buch of the time.; 



VD 



D 
2 
2 

' 2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



.N 
3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



s 

k 
k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 



VS 

5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
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iSC lOrailLP! How satisfied am I with this aspect of my job? 

(5) VS means I am Very Satisfied with this aspect of my job. 
(^) S means I am Satisfied with this aspect of my job. ' 

means I Canjt Decide whether I am satisfied or not with this aspect of my job 
(2) D means I am Dissatisfied with this aspect of my job. 
(1) VD means I am Very Dissatisfied with, this aspect of my job. 



^ON MY PRESEOT JOB, THIS IS KOW I PEEL' ABOUT ... VD D N S VS 

12. The chance to do new and ortginal things on iny ovm 1 2 3 ' ^ 5 

13. The chance to do different things from time tg .time 1 2 3 ^4 5 
1^* The enhance to tell other workers how to do things.. 12 3 k 5 ^ 
15- The way my job provides for a secure future 1 2 O ^ 5 

16. The competence of my supervisor in making decisions 1 2 3 5 

17. The chance to develop close friendships with my 

co-workers 12 3 ^4 5 

18. The chance to make decisions on zny own 1 2 3 ^4 5 

19* The chance to help people..... 1 2 3 i{ 5 

. 20. The routine in my work 1 2 3 k 5 

21. The pleasantness of the working conditions.? 12 3 I4 ' 5 

22. The way promotions are given out on this job 1 i 3 k 5 

23. The way my boss delegates work to others 1 2 3 ^4 5 

2^. The friendliness of my co-workers 1 2 3 k 5 

25. The recognition I get for the work I do 1 2 3 ^4 5 

26. Being able to do something worthwhile 1 2 ^4 5 

27* The chance to work independently of others ' 12 3 k 5" 

28. The chance to do something different every day.... 12 3^5 

29* The chance to be important in the eyes of others,. 12 3 k 5 . 

30. The amount of work I do 1 2 3 ' 5 

31* The way my boss provides help on hard problems 1 2 ,3 ^ 5 
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ASK YOURSEIP: How «atisfied am I with this aspect of my job? 

(5) VS means I am Very Satisfied with this aspect of my job. 

(4) S means I am Satisfied with this aspe^ct of my job* 

^ (3) N means I Can*t Decide whether I am satisfied or. not with this aspect .of my job. 

(2) D means I am Dissatisfied with this aspect of my job. [ 

(1) /VD means I am Very Dissatisfied with this aspect of my job. 
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ON MY PRESENT JOB, THIS IS L W I PEEL ABOUT. VD D N S ^ VS 

32. The freedom to use my own judgment 1 2 5 k 5 

33. The chance to be "on the go" all the time 1 2 3 h 5 

3^.* The ciiknce.to try my own methods of doiiig the job. 1 2 3 / ^ 5 . 

35. The chance to make use of my abilities and skills. '1 '2 3 ^ ^5 

36. The way 'my co-workers get along with each other... 12 3^5 

37. The responsibility of my job 1 "2 3 ^4 5" 

38. The praise I get for doing a good job ''.I 2 3 h* 5 

39. The feeling of accomplishment I get from the job.. 12 3 ^ • 5' 
^0. Being ablp to keep busy all the time .♦I 2 3 h ^ 

Adapted from: Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire . 
Vocational Psycho J. ogy Research, University of Minnesota, I963. 
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3EA(JKER OPINION INVENTORY ^ 
■ (TOI) 



J ■ •■ Directions' 

ihe fplloTfing pairs of statements have been chosen to illust-a'e 
some real questions about the teaching role. The purpose of the i-v-- 
tor>- is to obtain, a clearer picture of the attitudes and feelings te«dh. 
ers have regarding these controversial issues. leexmgs teadn- 

vnv.c!^5"^J''''^'f^%^^^^ two Statements given beside each number. Ask 
V ' ^ ^"^i^r^^^ ^^^^^^^ regarding these contrasting posi- 
tions? Ihen, mark one "X" on the continuun indicating hov you -oc- 
o^wen vould respond, though exceptions often occur. . . * 

A mark in Column "1*' represents Strong Agreemen t 
with the first statement. 

A mark in Column ''2" indicates Mild Agreem ent vith 

the first statement. " ^ , 

A mark in the center column ("3'M will indicate No 
Preference , or that both statements seem eauary 
valid to you. * ; 

A mark in Column "U" represents Mild Agreement 
with the second statement. ' 

A mark in Column *^5*' indicates Strong Agreement vith 
the second statement* ! — 



Ada]^ted from: Whitmore, J.R. A Teacher Attitude Inventor.v : 
Identifying teachbr positions in relation to educational ' ' 
issues an d decisions . Stanford, California: Stanford Center 
for Research and Development in Teaching, I97I4. 



1. Schools are too structured these 
days. 



2. Most of ray energy is spent trying 
to retain some control and maintain 
order. 



3* Teachers need many opportunities 

* to increase their skills and know- 
{ ledge of new techniques by partici- 
pating in inservice workshops. 



The teacher's prime responsibility 
to the child if; to teach him/her 
how to fit into the society and 
mePt its expectations • 



{ 

5. Teachers should not become too per- 
sonally and emotionally involved 
with individuals in thqi class. 



6„ Teachers should be acknowledged for 
being innovative and opportunity 
should be provided for hfiem ho share 
their idoas" with othor teachors. 
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A major problem in today's schools is 
a lack of well-defined structure. 



Most of my energy is spent trying to 
find ways to make the curriculum 
meaningful ho individual students. 



Inservice workshops are not necessary; 
teaching experience and individual 
coursework help teachers more. 



Itie teacher's prime responsibility xl 
to help the child, feel free to develop 
toward an increasing sense of self-«ful- 
fillment as an individual, relatively 
independent of society's expectations. 



A teacher must be a friend before he/she 
can help a student realize his or her 
fullest potential. 



No special recognition :5hould be given 
teachers for being "innovative*' as it 
fosters a competitive spirit. 
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7# Some children ceinnot be motivated 
because of other environmental 
influences. 



8. The teaching style (methodology) and 
curriculum should he consistent with- 
in a school 6md relatively consistent 
vithin a district. 



9* Some form of individualized instruc- 
tion is generally more effective than 
group instruction, 

t 

as 
I 

10, Children cannot learn well in a noisy 
rocm full of movement. 



11 • A teacher should be free to test any 
idea of a new technique In teaching. 



12. A teacher can significantly influence 
the attitudes and valuos of children 
even from a "culturally deprived'* 
home and social environment. 
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There is no child who cannot be 
motivatnd to learn. 



Every teacher should be free to modify 
the curriculum or implement any method 
that helps him/her accomplish district 
or nationally d^? fined objectives for 
the Rradp. 



Group instruction is still the most prac- 
tical and effective method of teaching. 



Children should be allowed to talk and to 
leave thoir soats or the room freely any 
time t'^ accomplish work. 



Experimentation should occur only under 
the close supervision of administrative 
staff. 



A teacher can do very little to motivate 
children from a "culturally deprived" home 
and socia] environment. 
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13 • Most children are capable of increas- 
ing responsibility for self -evalua- 
tion and self-discipline as fiidivid- 
uals and as a group. 



ih. There is too much experimentation in 
our schools and too little respect 
for traditional approaches . 



15 • Individual pupil conferences with all 
students are very seldom possible. 

I 

16. Teaching staffs should be more in- 
volved in the development and eval- 
uation of their programs. 



17# Group discussions in class are usu- 
ally a waste of time. 



18, A teacher should employ any approach 
or technique that will contribute 
toward the development of the poten- 
tial for uniqueness, creativity, and 
individuality in e^ch child. 

llx 
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Pupils cannot be expected to assume re- 
sponsibility for self-discipline and 
evaluation before the secondary level; 
until then the teacher must assume most 
responsibility for discipline and evaluation. 



Teachers must be willing to experiment 
with new approaches because our schools 
are in need of many changes before they 
will successfui:i.y do their job. 



A teacher can and should make time for fre- 
quent conferences with individual pupils on 
personal and academic matters. 



Development and evaluation of programs 
can best be carried out by administrative 
staffs. 



Group dialogue and exploration of ideas are 
useful educational techniques. 



The teacher is most effective when he or she 
confines her or his methods to standard ones 
such as those sugpested in curriculum guides 
which are desir,ned to be suitable to most 
childron . 



,12 



19# Teachers are not intended to be psy- 
chologists and therefore should con- 
fine their efforts to teaching sub- 
ject matter and academic skills . 

r ■ 



20# Students should be encouraged to be- 
come increasingly involved in plan- 
ning and evaluating. 



21. Too much flexibility and pupil plan- 
ning in a classroom creates feelings 
,^ of insecurity and confusion. 

VI 

I 



22. It is most effective for a teacher to 
gain the respect of his or her pupils 
as a friend. 



<>23» Teachers should help each other eval- 
uate approaches, identify problems or 
weaknesses and design methods of cor- 
recting the problems. 



2U. Teaching is most rewarding because of 
the variety of individuals I enjoy 
working wil.h as students. 
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Teachers must apply the principles and 
theories of social psychology and child 
development to most effectively provide 
for learning and socio-emotional needs 
of pach child. 



Students may b^^. involved only to a very 
limited extent regarding planning and 
evaluating; the firJal dec i s ions must be 
those of the teacher. 



Flexibility and spontaneity in a classroom" 
are vital because such conditions foster 
creativity and enthusiasm. ^ 



It is important for a teacher to demand 
the rospoct of his or her pupils by main- 
taining a proper amount of distance. 



Evaluation should be a personal matter, 
involving only the teacher and principal. 



Teaching is most rewarding when my class 
aocompllshf»s nreat f^ains in subject areas. 
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25. For effective learning to occur, the 
teacher must first establish firm 
group control vhich later may be 
relaxed somewhat. 



26. The first concern of a teacher should 
be to gain knowledge of each individ- 
ual child as 'a person. 



27. A great amount of flexibility i^ nec- 
essary to motivate children and teach 
effectively. 



i 

?'28. Children need a great deal of oppor- 
tunity for self-selection and self- 
direction in classroom work. 



29. Assuming you have 25 or more pupils, 
heterogeneous grouping is definitely 
best for the child and probably for 
the teacher in the long run. 



30. Knowledge of subject matter and skills 
in methods of teaching it to groMps 
are far more important bo successful 
teaching than is an understanding^ of 
Social psychology. 
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For effective learning to occur, the teacher 
must first find ways of motivating individuals. 



The first concern of a teacher should be to 
establish and maintain an efficient organiza- 
tion of time and control of pupil behavior. 



A great amount of regularity and consistency 
from day to day is essential to effective 
teaching. 



Children need well-defined structure and ex- 
pectations which make clear what they should 
do durtnp, each period. 



Assuming you have 25 or more pupils, some 
form of homogeneous grouping is definitely 
the only way a teacher can effectively teach. 



Tho ability to implement a variety of methods 
adapted to invidual learning styles is more 
important than mastery of subject matter for 
effoctivo toaching. 
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A SURVEY OF TEACHER'S OPINIONS 
RELATIVE TO MAINS TREAMING 
SPECIAL NEEDS CHILDREN 



legislation requires that children with special needs be integrated 
into the regular classroom to the extent that such integration is possiblf 
^knn^f ^ realized that one of the most iinportant influences on a 

chi-ld s educational progress is tne classroom teacher. The purpose of this ques- 
tionnaire IS to obtain information that will aid school systems in maximiziiftL 
llTsllZ effectiveness with special needs chilien pliceSTS/he^ 



SectiCT I: Background Variables 

Please circle your response to the following items: 



1, 
2. 



5. 



Grade level taught: ' 

Number of students in your 
class : 

Number of students in your 
school: 

Type of school: 

NJj^ degree of success to date 
in dealing with special needs 
students in the regular class- 
room has been: 



6* The level of administrative 
. support I have received rela- 
tive to special needs students 
has been: 

7- The availability of additional 
support services for accommodat- 
ing special needs students, such 
as, resource room, resource 
teacher, remedial reading teach- 
er, counseling, appropriate 
instructional materials, etc., 
has been: \ 



K 

11-15 



1-3 
16-20 



21-25 



7-9 
26-30 



1-300 301-600 601-900 901-1200 

Suburban 
average high 



Urban 

ve ry 
low 



low 



very 
low 



very 
low 



.LOW 



average high 



low 



average high 



10-12 
31-35 

1200+ 

Rural 

very 
high 



very 
high 



very 
high 



^ Se.ction U: Teacher Opinions 

Please circle the number under the. column that best describes your eutreement 
or disagreement with ihe following statements. There are no correct answers; the' 
best answers are those that honestly reflect your feelings. 



Scale : " SA = Strongly Agree 
A = Agree 



D = Disagree 
SD = Strongly Disagree 




U 
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1» Many of the things teachers do with regular atudents^irS^ 
Classroom are appropriate for special needs students. 

2. The needs It handicapped students can best be served through 
«pecial'i separate classes. . ^ 

^' LlVli^J^lVi ""^^iu' <=1"^^°°» behavior generally requires 
aore -Pa-ier.ce from the teacher than does the behavior of a 
noraai child, 

^ ■ V . The challenge of being in a regular classroom will promote 
the acadecic growth of the special needs child. 

5. The extra attention special needs students require will be to 
the detriment of the other students. 

6. Mainstreaoing offers mixed group interaction which will fostei 
understanding and acceptance of differences. 

7. It is difficult to maintain order in a regular classrooE tha' 
■-ontains a special needs child. 

8. Regular teachers possess a great de«l of the" ejmert^'se ne- 
cessary to work with special needs students. J 

9. The behavior of special needs students will set- a bad 
example for the other students. 

10 . Isolation in a special class has ^ negative effect on the 
social and emotional development 6f a special needs student. 

11. The specie? needs child will probably develop acadenic 

skills more rapidly in a special classroom than in a. 

regular classroom. 

12. Most special needs children do not make an adequate 
attempt to complete their assignments.. 

13. Integration of special needs children win require siffni- 
ficant chtoges in regular classroom procedures. 

14. Most special needs children are weU-behayed in the 

ClASSrOOBl* 

15. The contact regular class students have with aainstreaaed 
students may be harmful. 

16. Htgular classroom teachers have sufficient training to 
teach children with special needs. 

X7. Special needs students will ■enopolize the teachei's tiae. 



SA A 
1 2 



2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



U 
3 



1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 



2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 



3 
3 

3 
3 



3 
3 



3 
3 



3 
3 



D SD 
4 5 



4 .5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 



4 
4 



5 
5 



5 
5 

5 
5 
5 

5 

I 

5 
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18. Ktin$tr««aing the special needs child will promote his/her 
•ocial independence. 

19. It is likelj' that a «p«cial ntads child will exhibit 
behavior problems in a r»gxa»r classroco setting . 

20. Diagnostic-prescriptive teaching is better done by re- 
source-room or special teachers than by regidar classroom 
teachers . 

21. The i'nt-grat ior. of special needs students car. be benef-c-al 
for regular s-uder.ts. ' ' 

22. Special needs children need -.o be told exactly what to do 
and how to do it. 

23. Mainstreaoin^ is likely to have a negative effect on the 
emotional development of the special needs child. 

e 

2^. Increased freedom in the classroom creates ;oo much 
confusior. 

25. The special needs child will be socially isolated by 
regular classroom students, 

26. Pare.its of a 'special needs child present no greater problem 
for a classroom tjeacher than those of a normal child . 

27. Integration of special needs children will necessitate 
■ extensive retraining of regular teachers. 

28. Special needs students should be given every 'opportunity 
to function in the regular classroom setting, where 
possible, 

29. Special needs children are likely to create confusion in 
the regular classroom. 

30. The presence of special needs students will promote 
acceptance of differences on the part of regular students. 



SA A U D SD 
2 3 4 5 



2 ,-^3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 

2 3. 4' 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 .3 4 ^5 

2 3 4 5 
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^ PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION (PE) ^ 

I'thi^ the five aost important factors of effective teaching are: 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(A) 



(5) 



3 



id 
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INTERVIEW INSTRUMENTS 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

i . Name 

2 School 

3« Current Grade 

4. Totai years teaching experience 

5. Number of years at present grade level 

6. Number of years at present school 



7. Highest degree earned 

(including credits above) 

8. Number of students in your class 

9. Number of students in your school 

10. Number of teachers in your school 

11. Approximate socio-economic statMs (SES) % Low SES 

of students in your class: 

% Middle SES 
% High SES _^ 

12. Socio-economic status (SES) of your 

school 

13. Number of reading groups in your class 

14. Number of math groups In your class 

15. Do you do any "team" teaching (i.e., 

other teachers conduct some of the 

instruction of your students)? Yes 



No 



If so, please explain. 
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16. Do any of your students see a special- Yes 
1st outside your classroom? 



No 



If so, please list names. 
Reading ^ 
Math 

Learning Disability 

Speech 

Other (specify) 
Other (specify) 



17. Does your special needs student' have 
an I.E. P.? 



Yes 
No 



If yes, Is this child a learning 
disabled child? yes 



No 



If no, does he/she currently 
have a pending referral? Yes 



No 



18. Does your special needs student receive 

Title services? Yes 



No 

If so, how much time per week? 



19. Does your special needs student receive 

resource help? Yes 



No 

If so, how much time per week? 
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READING PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

Recent trends for individualizing instruction vary along a continuum from dif- 
ferentiated instruction to totally individualized instruction depending upon the 
degree to which teacher- and/or student-determined goals and objectives, sequence 

"1^"^'^^ ■"'^ taethods, activities, interests, and assessment devices are 
utlllred. This chart is resigned to provide information regarding your strategy 
•for differentiating Instruction in the teaching of reading . 

Objectives, methods, materials, sequence, rate, and assessment may be defined 
by either the teacher, the commercial reading program being used, or the individual 
student. Likewise, each of these six categories may be either the same for the 
whole class, differentiated for each reading group, or individualized for each stu- 
dent. Your task Is to select from among the three choices in each of the twelve 
•reas the answer which is most representative of the procedural structure of your 
own Instructional program for reading. Please provide your answers by circline 
the appropriate letter in each of the 12 blocks. , 



KEY: T - Teacher 

P ■ Reading Program 
S « Student 



C - Same for entire class 

G = Differentiated for each reading group 

I -= Individualized 



1 

OBJECTIVES ! 


TPS 


CGI 


1 

INSTRUCTIONAIL METHODS 

- i 


TPS 


c 'g" I 


I 

MATERIALS ANli 
ACTIVITIES 1 

1 


TPS 


CGI 


SEQUENCE OF . 
MATERI,\L 


TPS 


CGI 


RATE OF PRESENTATION 


TPS 


CGI 


LEARNER ASSESSMENT 


TPS 


CGI 
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MATH PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 



Recent trends for individualizing instruction vary along a continuun 
from differentiated instruction to totally individualized instruction de- 
pending upon the degree to which teacher- and/or student -determined goals and 
objectives, sequence and pace, materials and methods, activities, interests, 
and assessment devices are utilized. This chart is designed to provide in- 
formation regarding your strategy for differentiating instruction in the 
teaching of math. 

Objectives, methods, materials, sequence, rate, and assessment may be 
defined by either the teacher, the commercial math program being used,' or the 
individual student. Likewise , each of these six categories may be either the 
same for the whole class, differentiated for each math group, or individualize! 
for each student. Your task is to select from among the three choices in each 
of the twelve areas the answer which is most representative of the procedural 
structure of your own instructional program for math. Please provide your 
answers by circling the appropriate letter in each of the 12 blocks . 

KEY: T = Teacher ^ C = Same for entire class 

P = Math Program G = Differentiated for each math group 

S = Student I = Individualized 



OBJECTIVES 


TPS 


CGI 


INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 


TPS 


CGI 


MATERIALS 'aND 
ACTIVITIES 


TPS 


,C G I 


SEQUENCE OF 
MATERIAL 


TPS 


CGI 


RATE OF PRESENTATION 


TPS 


C G i 


LEARNER ASSESSMENT 


TPS 


CGI 
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^ STUDENT lOTERVIEW (SI) 

! 

1. Would you like to have another teacher like ? 

2- Does - explain things well? 



Yes No 



3- Does really listen to what you have . 

to say? 



^* give you^work that you don't 

know how to do? 



5. Do you think that you've learned a lot in this class? 



6. Is your classroom usually: 
too noisy 
just right 
too quiet 
for you to do your work? 



7. If you have a question, will help ycu? 

8. Does ^ ^ work with you alone sometimes? 

9. Do yov think that likes you? 

10. Is your classroom generally a pleasant place? 

11. Do you think ^givee too much vork? 



12. Does ^ encourage you to do your best 

work? 



IS. In ^ class did you have a lot of time with 

' nothing to do? 



14 • Have you enjoyed the grade this year? 

Why? or why not? 
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Data Collection Schedule 
for Classroom Observations 



Instnunent 


Each Obs^vvaf 1 nn 
(in minutes) 


wuinDer or 

n c ja T^^T r» + A 

uuber vuuions 


Toted. 
Time 
(in minutes) 


Time 
Intexnral 
(in weektf) 


Signs of Individualization (SOI) 


30 




120 


5 


Questioning Pattern (op) 


30 


k 


120 


5 • 


Intervention Strategy Record (ISR). 


U2 


6 


252 


U 


Academic Learning Time (ALT) 


30-60 


16 


1*80- 


10 


Observer Rating Scale (ORS) 






600 




30-60 


20 


600- 


15 








720 
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Preface ^ 

In 1978, the Rhode Island College Department of Special Education 
was awarded a three-year, grant from the U.S. Office of Education, Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped, Division of Persongel Preparation for 
the purpose of training regular educators. The ultimate goal of' this 
project is to provide inservice training to regular classroom teachers 
which will promote the use of teaching behaviors which have been verified 
to positively effect the special , needs child's performance in the regular 
classroom setting. This Special Project has, in addition to a training 
focus, a comprehensive research and development component. 

The project entails a three-level validation process. The first 
phase encompasses the identification of those teaching behaviors charac- 
teristic of teachers effective with mainstreamed students. Phase two in- 
volves the validation of a training package developed specifically to 
foster the acquisition of those desired teaching behavior? identified in 
the initial phase. The final phase is intended to validate that changing 
teacher behaviors in the desired manner will result in the expected positive 
performance of the mainstreamed child. 

The operational plan for the project called initially for the selection 
of regular classroom teachers who had previously demonstrated their effec-. 
tiveuess with special needs students functioning in the regular classroom 
setting. Teachers were selected based on the actual performance of special 
needs students in their classrooms. Students were assessed on a pre-post 
basis on academic, behavioral, social, and attitudinal variables* A 
series of criteria were established considering gains made by special needs 
students as well as. gains m£^de by the class at large for selection purposes. 
From .an original pool of^ thirty-three elementary teachers, twelve teachc^rs 
were identified as effective. 
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Subsequently., in an effort to isolate characteristic teaching behaviors 
oi. the twelve effective teachers, extensive data were collected in their class- 
rooms. The teaching variables which were studied are shown in Figure 1» 
A list of the sixteen instruments used to collect the dat^a is provided in 
Figure 2. Figure 3 shows the data collection schedule which was employed 
for the classroom observations. Althou|h classroom observations constituted • 
the major data collection scheme, three other modes of data collection were also 

i 

employed: teacher daily records, tedcher self -reports , and teacher and 
student interviews. 

This report is a compilation of tables i^tlich represent results of 
the data collected on over seventy teaching variables. All of the tables 
report data collected in the effective teachers' classrooms only. On those tables 

which are broken down by class or teacher, numbers 1 through 5 represent 

' r 

grades one through three; and, ^numbers 6 through 12 represent grades four 
through six. ^ 

The thirty-one tables in this technical report are organized into 
four major parts. Part I is comprised of tables 1 through 15 which report 
results of data collected using observational instruments. Part II is 
comprised of tables 16 through 19B -which report results of data collected 
using teacher daily records. Part III is comprised of tables 20 through 
28 which report results of data collected using teacher self -reports. And, 
Part IV is" comprised of tables 29 through 31 which rj&port results of data 
collected using interviewing instruments. 
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Figure 1 
Ttachlng Vtritblct* 



QUESTIONING STTU 



Voluotttr Xftspondent (QF) 
Studtnt StlcctioQ (QP) 
Mtrrow QuMtiont (QF) 
*Potltlv« Ft«abmck (QP) 
*SutttlAlnS Ftsdbfck (QF) 



Mov«Bftnt-Fr«e vt. Restricted (SOI) 
AffectlYt E&vlronacnt (TOI) 
Physlcul Envlronatnt (CM) 
Noitii Ltvel Approprlfttntfs (SI) 
Non-Ftrmitslveness (ORS) 
CootrolXlng lehtvlor (TOI) 
Acctptaact of Fttlingi (ORS) 



Tl«c in Saall Groups (SOI) 
TiBc in Large Groups (SOI) 
TMcher Tlac with Individ uals (SOI) 
loa'ividuallsatioD of Work (SOI) 
Grouping for Kath'(BI) 



^Content Questions (QP) 
*Low-brder Questions (QP) 
*Corr«ct Student Response (QP) 
**CritlcistB of Response (QF) 



OASSROOM aiH\TE 



'AvAreness of Feelings (ORS) ' 
*Wsrmth (SI) 

*Teschtr Responsiveness (ORS) 
*Tescher Fsimess (ORS) 
♦Performance Expectation (ORS) 
♦Relationship with Students (ORS) 
♦Initistion of Student Contact (ORS) 



INDIVIDUALIZATION 



(ORS) 



Checking Student Work 
*Ad Hoc Grouping (CM) 
*Instructionsl Appropriateness (ORS) 
^Grouping for Resdlng (BI) 
^Attention to Individusl Needs (SI & CM) 



CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 



Supportive Response to Conduct Problcss (ISJ) 

Supportive Response to High Severity Behsvlor(ISI) 

T^scher Consistency (ORS) 

Use of Praise. (ORS) 

^Supportive Response to Lesmlng Problems (ISI) ' 

^Supportive Response to Personslity Problems (ISI) 

^Supportive Response to Low Ability Students (ISI) 
^Efficient Use of Time (ORS) 



*Total Supportive Response (ISI) 
*Tssk Engagement Feedbsck (ISR & ISI) 
*Vsrlety of Interventions (ISI) 
**Need for Discipline (ORS) 
**Total Punitive Response (ISI) 
**Funltive Intervention (ISR) , 
**Incldence of Intervention .(ISR) 



ACADEMIC LEARNING TIME 



Allotted Time (DR) 

Teacher Directed Tlae (ALT) 

Student Directed Time (ALT) 

♦Easy Difficulty Level (ALT) 

AEngssement Rate (ALT) 

♦Academic Learning Time (ALT i DR) 
^*Speclsl Individual Vork Time (DR) 



Assignment of Tssks (SOI) 
Assignment of Homework (CM) 
♦Tescher Flexibility (TOI) 
♦Lesson Structure (CM) 



♦♦Unsssigned Time (DR) 
♦♦Teacher Transition Tine (ALT) 
♦♦Student Transition Time (ALT) 
♦♦Wsiting-for-Help Tine (ALT) 
♦♦Off-Tssk Time (ALT) 
♦♦Hard Difficulty Leyel (ALT) 



TEACHING STYLE 



♦Clarity (SI & OKS) 
♦Academic Feedbsck (CM) 
♦Active Involvement (SOI i 



ORS) 



OPINION ^XD ATTITUDIKAL VARIABLES 



Situs::ionsl Job Satisfaction (JSQ 4 EDS) 
Educstionsl Philosophy (TOI) 
♦Positive Attitude Towsrd Malnstreamlng (TQM) 



♦Professional Job Sstlmfsction (JSQ & EDS) 
♦Scope of Professionsl Responsibility (TOI) 
♦Teacher Self-Perception of Competence (EDS) 



Initiale following each vsrisble Indicate the Instnaient us'ed» 
♦ High amount charscteriwtic of effective teachers* ^ 
*♦ Low amount cbsracteristic of effective teachers* 
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Figure 2 



Project 


Instruments 






*> 

Instrument 

« 


Code 


Data 


Collection 








Mode 


^ Signs of Individualization 


SOI 


Classroom Observation 


Questioning Patterns 


QP 


Classroom Observation 


Academic Learning Time 


^ ALT 


Classroom Obseirvatlon 


Intervention Strategies Record 


ISR 


Classroom Observation 


> 

Observer Rating Scale 


ORS 


Classroom -Observation 


Dally Record-Reading, Math 


DR 


Teacher 


Record 


"^Intervention Strategy Inventory 


ISI 


Teacher 


Self-Report 


Classroom Management Questionnaire 


CM 


Teacher 


Self-Report 


Educational Dimension Surrey 


EDS 


Teacher 


Self Report 


Job Satisfaction Questionnaire 


JSQ 


Teacher 


Self Report 


Teacher Opinion Inventory 


TOI 


Teacher 


Self Report 


Teacher Questionnaire on Mainst reaming 


TQM 


Teacher 


Self Report 


Philosophy of Education 


PE 


Teacher 


Self Report 


'Background Information 


BI 


Teacher 


Interview 


Reading Program Implementation 


RPI 


Teacher 


Interview 


Math Program Implementation 


MPI 


Teacher 


Interview 


S O Interview 


SI 


Student 


Interview 
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Figure 3 

Data Collection Schedule 
for Classroom Observations 





Length of 


Huinber of 


Total 


Tiros 


Instrtnaent 


Each Obse^rvation 


Observations 


Time 


Interval 




(in minutes). 




(in minutes) 


(in ireeks) 


Sign* of Individualization (SOl) 


30 




120 


5 


Questioning Pattern (QP) 


30 




120 


5 


Intenrention Strategy Record (ISR) 


1»2 


6 


252 


i» 


Academic Learning Time (ALT) 


30-60 


16 


1*80- 


10 








.600 




Obsarvar Kating Scale (ORS) 


30-60 


20 


600- 


15 








720 
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Table 1 

Summary Data on The Signs of Individualization (SOI) 



Content 
Math Total 
f 7. 



Group structure: 


Class as a whole 
Subgroups 

Subgroups 6c individuals 
Individuals 


40 
84 
20 
0 


27.8 
58.3 
13.9 
0.0 


70 
63 
10 
1 


48.6 
43.8 
6.9 
0.7 


110 
147 
30 
1 


38.2 
51.0 
10.4 
0.3 


Number of Subgroups 


: One 
Two or three 
Four or five 
Six or more 


Ji.3 
75 
30 
5 


22.9 
52; 1 • 
20.8 


55 
67 
15 

7 


38.2 
46.5 
10.4 
4.9 


88 
142 
45 
13 


30.6 
49.3 
15.6 
4.5 


X cdcner worKS 
with: 


Class as a whole 

Individuals 
Not involved 


24 
100 
20 
0 


16.7 
69.4 
■ 13.9 
0.0 


51 
69 
23 
1 


35.4 
47.9 
16.0 
0.7 


75 
169 
43 
1 


26.0 
58.7 
14.9 
0.3 


Differentiation of 
Activities: 


Class as a whole 
Subgroups 

Subgroups & individuals 
Individuals 


31 
70 
43 
0 


21.5 
48.6 
29.9 
0.0 


66 
47 
31 

0 . 


45.8 
32.6 
21.5 
0.0 


97 
117 
74 
0 


33.7 
40.6 
25.7 
0.0 


Assignment of 
tasks : 


Assigned 

Assigned & selected 
Selected 


111'- 
33 
0 


77.1 
22.9 
0.0 


127 
15 

2 


88.2 
10.4 
1.4 


238 
48 
2 


82.6 
16.7 ' 
0.7 


Movement : 


Restricted 


51 


35.4 


58 


40.3 


109 


37,8 




Free 


93 


6/».6 


86 


59.7 


179 


62,2 



Category Alternative Reading 

f ?. 
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Table 2 " 

Percentage of Time Spent in SOI Categories by Class 



SOI Category • 



CUsa 


Urge 
Group 
Structure 


Snail 
Groups 


Working 
with 
Individuala 


Individually 
Assigned 
Activities 


Tasks 
Assigned 


Free 
Kovanant 


Total 
SOI Scort 




R 


K 


R 


M 


R 


K 


K 


M 


R 


K 


R 


K 


R 


M 




58 


100 


42 


17 


8 


17 


8 


0 


100 


100 


S3 


33 


SZ 


41 




8 


100 


92 


0 


8 


25 


17 


0 


100 


100 


so 


42 


63 


42., 


3 


17 


92 


100 


100 


0 


8 


25 


8 


33 


100 


83 


100 


78 


69 


* 


100 


100 


0 


17 


58 


17 


0 


17 


100 


83 


17 


100 


44 


49 


5 


100 


92 


100 


100 


8 


6 


58 


50 


100 


100 


100 


100 


70 


72 




0 


50 


100 ~ 


92 


8 


0 


0 


0 


92 


75 


100 


92 


70 


62 




so 


42 


92 


S8 


0 


8 


42 


2S 


100 


100 


SO 


0 


61 


53 




67 


2S 


33- . 


7S 


0 


8 


0 


0 


100 


100 


17 


75 


45 


59 




SO 


67 


67 


2S 


SO 


42 


8 


8 


SO 


100 


100 


25 


68 


50 


10 


0 


lOO 


100 


SO 


0 


58 


100 


0 


0 


ido 


ICO 


SO 


82 


51 


11 


100 


lOO 


100 


ICO 


0 


0 


0 


50 


100 


so 


0 


0 


66 


72 




17 


50 


SO 


SO 


2S 


0 


100 


100 


50 


so 


100 


100 


91 


87 




47 


77 


73 


S7 


14 


16 


30 


22 


77 


88 


66 


60 


66 


59 



b 



• R- Reading; M- Kath 

^ Raw score based on item weightings 
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Table 3 

Summary Data on Questioning Patterns (QP) 



"Content 



Category 



Type 



Response level 



Student telectlon 



Response-- feedback 



Option 



1. content 

2. organizational 

3. non-content 

1. low-narrow 

2. low- open 

3. high-narrow 

4. high-open 

1. before-volunteer 

2. before-non volunteer 

3. after-volunteer 

4 . after-non -volunteer 

5. defined 

1. correct positive 

2. correct neutral 

3. Incorrect supportive 

4. Incorrect neutral 

5. Incorrect critislzlng 



Reading 



7. 



Math 
7. 



Total 



7. 



1717 


88.4 


1506 


86.2 


3223 


87.3 


140 


7.2 


193 


11.0 


333 


9.0 


85 


4.4 


49 


2.8 


134 


3.6 






1335 


88.6 


2629 


81.5 


354 


20.6 


168 


11.2 


522 


16.2 


89 


5.2 


22 


1.5 


111 


3.4 


4 


.2 


0 


0.0 


4 


.1 


15 


.9 


5 


.3 


20 


.6 


600 


34.9 


618 


41.0 


1218 


37.8 


798 


46.5 


690 


45.8 


1488 


46.2 


66 


3.8 


93 


6.2 


159 


4.9 


279 


16.2 


99 


6.6 


378 


11.7 


1213 


70.6 


1074 


71.3 


2287 


71.0 


244 


14.2 


122 


8.1 


366 


11.3 


235 


13.7 


270 


17.9 


505 


15.7 


41 


2.4 


41 


2.7 


82 


2.5 


3 


.2 


0 


0.0 


3 


.1 



Table 4 

Percent of Use of Kach guestionXns Pattern Category fru,.. qp by Class 



He«n 





Content 






Harrow 
Question 






Lov 
Order 






Positive 
Feedback 




_ % 


M 


T 


R 


M 


T 


R 


& 


T 


• 






87 


92 ^ 


89 


85 


96 


91 


98 


70 


I 


R 

81 


_ M 
89 


T 
86 


83 


88 


85 


94 


100 


97 


OA 


94 


94 


85 


74 


80 


90 


90 


90 


75 


100 


on 


90 


99 


94 


96 


98 


98 


97 


76 


87 


99 


72 


87 


100 


lod 


100 


34 


68 


49 


83 


79 


81 


78 


78 


77 


99 


99 


99 


94 


95 


95 




89 


91 


46 


96 


66 


100 


100 


lUO 


100 


95 


98 


99 


84 


87 


92 


98 


94 


100 


99 


99 


89 


87 


8B 


91 


90 


91 


85 


72 


80 


81 


98 


89 


70 


87 


77 


84 


88 


86 


61 


98 


82 


95 


98 


96 


97 


99 


98 


85 


76 


81 


78 


87 


83 


98 


100 


99 


88 


83 


85- 


84 


90 


87 


82 


92 


88 


90 


98 


94 


84 


92 


68 


87 


91 


89 


83 


71 


78 


97 


99 


98 


95 


94 


95 



88 



86 



87 



80 88 84 



95 99 97 



84 88 86 



Volunteer 
Selected 

_K Jj T_ 

67 43 55 

50 27 39 

06 56 60 ' 

3 6U 29 

77 52 64 

70 34 55 

13 51 29 

44 66 52 

IB 48 34 

39 19 29 

82 6U 69 

55 54 54 

49 48 47 



Selection 
After 

R _M_ T 

68 47 58 

63 36 50 

70 65 6^ 

3 72 34 

80 54 64 

72 38 57 

14 58 32 

47 68 54 

24 57 42 

39 26 32 

87 71 78 

54 55 55 

52 54 52 
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Table 4A 

Percent of Use of Each Response Category and Sustaining Feedback from QP by Class 





R 


Cocrtet 
M 


T 


R 


Retpontt 

Incorrect 

M 


T 


R 


Incorrect 
Supportive 

H 


T 


R 


Xucorrcct 
Neutral 

H 


T 


R 


Incorrect 
^rltlcltn 

H 


T 


Suatalnlnt 
Feedback 

D Lt 




1 


60 


80 


30 


20 


20 


20 


89 


97 


93 


11 


3 


7 




n 

u 


II 


63 


n 

62 


T 
63 


2 


62 


78 


80 


18 


21 


20 


74 


74 


74 


17 


26 


22 


9 
C 


n 
u 


i 


81 


79 


80 


3 


92 


80 « 


86 


8 


21 


15 


91 


93 


92 


9 


7 


8 


0 


0* 


0 


55 


40 


48 


♦ 


78 


86 


72 


23 


13 


18 


91 


87 


89 


6 


13 


10 


1 


0 


0 


91 


60 


76 




64 


76 


61 


16 


21 


19 


78 


81 


80 


22 


19 


21 


0 


0 


0 


60 


71 


;^ 




65 


84 


85 


15 


15 


15 


82 


82 


82 


18 


18 


18 


0 


0 


0 


01 


66 


74 




f3 


85 


69 


6 




12 


88 


82 


85 


13 


18 


16 


0 


0 


0 


84 


77 


81 




66 


75 


81 


lA 


- 25 


20 


81 


84 


83 


19 


16 


18 


0 


0 


0 


61 


61 


61 




80 


79 


80 


20 


21 


21 


87 


97 


92 


13 


3 


8 


0 


0 


0 


76' 


73 


75 


10 


61 


70 


66 


39 


30 


35 


79 


77 


78 


21 


23 


22 


0 


0 


0 


76 


74 


75 


11 


89 


73 


61 


11 


27 


19 


77 


78 


78 


23 


22 


23 


0 


0 


0 


45 


50 


48 




65 


79 


82 


16 


21 


19 


96 


90 


93 


4 


10 


7 


0 


0 


0 




78 


75 




63 


^ 79 


60 


17 


21 


19 


84 


85 


65 


15 


15 


15 


.3 


0 


.1 


I 

t 

\ 

70 

•v. 


68 


69 



— vac percent ot incorrect 
clarifying or "helping" queatlon to the same student. 
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Table 3A 



Percent of Tine Spent in Student Directed 
and teacher Directec? Activities "(from ALT) for Reading 



Jtudent Directed Activities 



Ability 
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CUa* 


Iptcial 
N«ada 


Low 


Average 


High 


Total 




M«an 


SD 


Kean 


SD 


Hean 


SD 


Hean 


SD 


Hean 


SD 




40.5 


35 


65.7 


24 


611 fk 

vO . 0 


JO 


63 .0 


24 


57.8 


31 




68.6 


35 


44.7 


39 


kL 9 

D*f . & 


Hi 


80.4 


34 


64.3 


38 




* 61 .A 


38 


75.9 


90 

^7 


»0«I 




61.0 


36 


69.4 


31 


* 


' 39.3 


34 


27.4 


25 


49.1 


41 


48.3 


40 


41.0 


35 




54.2 


37 


52.9 


38 


73.3 


3fi 

^\} 


7 J .2 


37 


63.1 


37 




32.8 


33 


51.9 


37 


42.0 


^6 


. 44.0 


39 


42.7 


35 




37.6 


27 


41.2 


37 


40.6 


31 


38.0 


34 


39.3 


32 




54.6 


28 


47.2 


24 


63.3 


28 


49.2 


46 


53.8 


32 




55.1 


41 


56.1 


39 


81.3 


32 


92.3 


8 


71.2 


35 




57.7 


31 


68.0 


25 


76.6 


27 


69.6 


25 


68.3 


26 




48.2 . 


44 


50.3 


45 


42.9 


46 


46.4 


46 


47.0 


43 




62.6 


39 


49.0 


30 


16.8 


21 


56.8 


49 


46.7 


39 


Mean 


50.6 


35 


52.6 


34 


58.6 


37 


60.0 


38 


55.4 


36 


Teacher Directed Activities 












Ability 










CI08S \ 

\ 


\ Special 
\ Naedc 




Low 




Average 


High 




Total 






Hean 


SD 


Mean 


SD ' 


-Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


1 


58.7 


35 


33.1 


23 


30.1 


37 


35.9 


22 


41.1 


31 


2 


30.9 


34 


54.9 


39 


35.4 


42 


19.2 


34 


35.?^ 


38 


3 


36.2 


36 


23.7 


28 


21.1 


22 


38.1 


36 


30.0 


31 


A 


60.2 


33 


72.1 


24 


50.4 


40 


51.2 


40 


58.5 


34 


5 


44.9 


36 


46.1 


37 


25.8 


/ 

34 


25.7 


36 


36.0 


35 


6 


66.1 


32 


46.3 


39 


58.0 


36 


54.2. 


39 


56.0 


36 


7 


62 «4 


27 


58.8 


37 


59.4 


37 


62.0 


34 


60.7 


32 


8 


38.4 


30 


44.8 


28 


30.7 


31 


43.3 


41 


39.1 


32 


9 ' 


42.1 


41 


42.0 


39 


16.9 


31 


5.7 


9 


26.7 


35 


10 


41.6 


32 


30.7 


26 


21.7 


26 


27.3 


21 


30.0 


26 


12 


50«6 


45 


48.5 


46 


53.7 


46 


52.4 


45 


51.3 


43 


12 


37.4 


39 


51.0 


30 


83.2 


21 


43.2 


49 


53.3 


39 


HMn 


41.1 


35 X 


46«0 


34 




38 

K 


38.3 


37 


43*1 


36 



(7) 



Table 5B 



Percent of Time Spent in Student Directed 
and Teacher Directed Activities (from ALT) for Math 



Student Directed Activities 



CUia 



Special 
Natda 



SD 



Ability 



Low 



Mean SD 



Average 
Hean SD 



High 
Mtan Sl> 



Total 



Mean 



SD 



1 


24.4 


28 


36.8 


28 


43.8 




An 'x 


34 


.36,1 


30 


2 


67.8 


23 


70,0 


22 


76.3 


20 


Ol . 7 


lb 


73,9 


20 


3 


49.8 


34 


50,0 ^ 


34 


. J 


JO 


A/. A 

o*# 


26 


54.1 


32 


A 


57.9 


35 


54.9 


32 


59.1 


35 


50,0 


40 


55.5 


34 ^ 


5 


60.6 


38 


55.5 


AO 


75 ♦8 


35 


51.7 


45 


61.1. 


39 


6 


33.5 


35 

* 


26.3 


35 


66.3 


38 


75.2 


31 


50.3 


39 


7 


35.3 


45 


53.8 


43 


47.6 


41 


81.7 


34 


56,6 


41 
























8 


' 46.4 


31 


46.7 


32 


68.4 


36 


6S.3 


39 


57.7 


35 


9 


- 42.1 


28 


38.4 


27 


48,7 


34 


47.4 


33 


44.3 


29 


10 


36. 6 


A2 


44.1 


39 


48.5 


45 


51.9 


46 


46.0 


41 


11 


38.4 


41 


32.9 


41 


36.8 


38 


57.7 


42 


40.9 


40 


12 


42.9 


53 


50.0 


53 


62.9 


45 


38,5 


50 


46.3 


49 



Mean 



45.1 



36 



46,8 36 



57.3 37 



58.6 



38 



52.0 



37 



Teacher Directed Activities 



Ability 



Class 


Special 

Needs 

\ 

Mean^ 


SD 


Lew 
Mean 


SD 


Average 

Mean SD 


High 
Hean 


SD 




Total 
Hean 


SD 


1 


71.4 


26 


60.3 


25 


52.9 


33 


56.6 


32 




60,6 


28 


2 


32.2 ^ 


23 


30.0 


22 


23.8 


20 


18,1 


16 


\ 


\ 26,1 


20 


3 


46,6 * 


33 


48.3 « 


34 


45.6 


39 


33,6 


26 




44,0 


32 


4 


f 

41.3 


36 


44.2 


32 


40.1 


36 


49.2 


41 




43.7 


35 


5 


38.9 


38 


42.7 


41 


23.7 


35 


47,8 


45 




38.1 


39 


6 


65.8 


34 


58.6 


42 


20.5 


29 


23.4 


31 




42.2 


38 


7 


64,7 


45 


46.2 


43 


52.4 


41 


18.3 


34 




4'3.4 ^ 


41 


8 


50.7 


30 


50.4 


32 


28.7 


36 


27.8 


37 




39,4 


34 


9 


55.4 


29 


58*8 


28 


48.8 


34 


50.2 


34 




53.2 


30 


10 


59.0 ( 


40 


53.4 


38 


49.9 


43 


45.9 


44 




51.8 


40 


11 


50.7 


41 


66.8 


41 


63.2 


38 


28.0 


36 




55.5 


40 / 


12 


57.1 . 


53 


46.9 


51 


36.0 


46 


54.5 


45 




48,8 


47 


Mean 


53.5 


36 


50.5 


35 


40.4 


37 


38.4 


37 




45.6 


37 




Table 6A 



VO 



Proportion* of Total Titne^ Spent at Each Difficulty Level 
(from ALT) by Class for Readingv 



ClQu* Difficulty Level 



* Includea all tine, i.e., engcged plus non-engaged 

^ SN- Special Needs; L- Low Abill ty; A- Average Ability; H- Hiih. Ability 





SN ^ 




Kiisy 










Medium 











Hard 












11 


Total 




I. 


A 


M 


Tota 1 


SN 










I 


70.5 


72.1 


93. ^» 


98.6 


82.4 


29.5 


27.9 


6.6 


1.4 


17.6 


0.0 


I. 

0.0 


A 

0.0 


M 

0.0 


Tuial 
0.0 


'» 


69.7 


79.2 


87.5 


87.5 


81.3 


20 .4 


11.3 


0.0 


0.0 


12.4 


7.0 


6.6 


0.0 


0.0 


3-2 


3 


87.0 


91.9 


100.0 


ico.o 


94.5 


13.0 


8.1 


o.o 


0.0 


5.5 


0^0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




72.8 


83.9 


8/».9 


.95.8 


86.4 


25.0 


14.8 


13.8 


2.8 


16.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


5 


100.0 


86.7 


96.2 


100.0 


95.6 


0.0 


13.3 


3.8 


0.0 


6.4 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6 


86.1 


92.1 


96.7 


99.0 


93.2 


11.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


. 0.0 


7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


99.6 


99.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8 


82.7 


73.5 


80.9 


99.2 


86.4 


16.5 


24.6 


15.8 


0.3 


14.1 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


9 


82.1 


^ 66.0 


92.5 


99.7 


85.1 


17.6 


32.8 


7. -J 


0.0 


16.5 


0.0 


0.8 


0,0 


0.0 


0.2 


10 


64. « 


9/<.0 


98.9 


98.0 


89.7 


35.2' 


6.0 


1.1 


2.0 


10.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


o.u 


11 


95.1 


100.0 


98.7 


100.0 


98.4 


2.2 


0.0 


1.5 


0.0 


0.9 


2.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


12 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 






Mean 


8/».3 


86.6 


%M 


98.1 


90.7 


\U.2 

\ 


12.2 


6.2 


0.6 


0,2 


o.a 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 
0.0 


0.0 
0,4 



Table 6B 

Proportion of Total lime^ Spent at Each Difficulty Level 
(from ALT) by Class for Math 



ERIC 



Class 



1 
2 
3 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 



Mean 



SN 



Easy 
A 



II 



Torul 



SN 



I. 



Difficulty Level 

Medium 
A II 



8^.6 
7^.8 
72.9 
1)9.1 
87.3 
73.5 
100.0 
68.1 
65.2 
65.7 
92.1 
81.6 



80.7 
76.7 
85.0 
86.6 
71.1 
75.3 



99.0 
90.6 
95.2 
87.3 
U6.7 
86./* 



100.0 100. 0 
67.6 95.7 



70.9 
76.3 



95.7 
87.3 



9/1.7 J 00.0 
100.0 . 98.9 



99.2 
95.9 
100.0 
85.8 
96.2 
98.6 
100.0 
96.2 
100.0 
96.6 
85.7 
86 .6 



90.6 
86.5 
82.3 
79.7 
85.8 
83.2 
100.0 
81.6 
82.8 
81.9 
93.3 
91.2 



76.1 



82.2 



93.5 



96.6 



86.7 



'« Include, all tl«e. I.e., engaged plus non-engaged 



16.2 

19.6 
27.1 
30.1 
12.2 
26.8 

0.0 
29.8 
36.6 
36.3 

7.9 
U\ 6 



22.3 



17.6 
10. » 
15.0 
10.7 
13.6 
23.8 
0.0 
32.0 
28.7 
23.0 
0.0 
0.0 



1.0 
9.6 
6.8 
9.9 
13.3 
11.8 
0.0 
3.9 
3.9 
12.7 
0.0 
0.0 



0.8 
6.1 
0.0 
11.6 
3.8 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
3.6 
0.0 
12.0 



16.5 



6.0 



3.7 



SN- 



153 



Special Needs; L- Low Ability; A- Average Ability; H- High Ability 



8.6 
10.9 
11.7 
15.5 
10.6 
15.3 

0.0 
17.9 
16.9 
17.9 

2.0 
. 7.8 



11.6 



SN 



1.3 

5.6 

0.0 

8.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 



1.6 



r. 



Uard 
A 



1.7 
12.5 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.6 
5.0 
0.0 



0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

0.0 



1,7 



0.0 



0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 



0.0 



Total 



0.8 

A. 6 

0.0 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.5 

0.0 

O.l 

1.3 

0.0 



0.8 



Table 7A 

Proportion of Engaged and Non-Engaged Time (from ALT) by^ Class and Ability for Reading 



Non-Kngagcd 

student Transition Wnltlng fcr Help Off - Ta»k 





?N 


\, 


A 


11 


Total 


SM 


L 


A 


H 


1 <\ t- « 1 

lOCa 1 


' SN 


' L 




II 


I'o Col 




1 




II 


T/\ h ■ 1 
iO t1 1 


1 


76. 1 


79.8 


77.3 


88.9 


80. 4 


S.6 


6.9 


6.3 


4.7 


5.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


0.1 


18.3 


13.6 


15.9 


0.4 


13.7 


2 


' 62.4 


93.0 


95.7 


yi .D 


on n 
no . u 


J « o 


1.2 


3.4 


1 .8 


3.0 


1.6 


2.2 


6.0 


0.0 


0.9 


30.2 


3.6 


0.9 


0.6 


8.1 


3 


78.5 


69.3 


83.7 


93.2 


K0.8 


12.4 


10.2 


4.3 


3.8 


/.8 


0.9 


0.0 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


8.2 


20.4 


11.5 


2.4 


10.9 


4 


8/.0 


95.0 


96.1 


96.8 


93. 7 


6.4 


0.9 


1 .6 




/. 1 


ri 

V . o 


U.J 


0.8 


0.0 


0.5 


7.3 


3.3 


1 .0 


1.0 


3.2 




86.8 


79.7 


81.5 


91.9 


84.8 


5.3 


4.3 


9.6 


4.1 


5.9 


0.5 


O.O 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


7.4 


16.0 


8.9 


3.9 


9.2 


6 


95.0 


78.4 


90.2 


92.8 


89.2 


2.3 


5.1 


3.5 


3.2 


3.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


0.1 


2.1 


16.5 


6.3 


3.6 


7.2 


/ 


90.0 


93.8 


87.0 


81.5 


88.0 


0.4 


4.0 


2.9 


2.4 


2.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


O.O 


5.8 


8.3 


15.5 


0.3 


7.5 


8 


87.0 


82.8 


78.6 


93.7 


85.6 


7.1 


6.8 


9.3 


2.8 


6.5 


o'.o 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


5.1 


9.0 


11.7 


3.5 


7.3 




U6.0 


77.1 


85.0 


79.2 


81.8 


3.5 


4.9 


3.8 


6.1 


4.6 


1.5 


2.2 


0.7 


0.4 


1.2 


8.7 


15.4 


10.5 


14.0 


12.2 




64.9 


64.4 


85.5 


7^.1 


72.5 


4.6 


3.3 


7.3 


2.8 


4.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.7 


0.0 


0.4 


30.0 


31.9 


6.4 


23.1 


22.6 


11 


78.0 


84.4 


84.4 


95.0 


85.4 


3.0 


11.8 


5,0 


3.8 


5.9 


O.O 


^O.O 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


19.1 


3.8 


10.6 


1.3 


8.7 




78.4 


89.1 


98.1 


92.9 


89.7 


4.1 


4.3 


0.0 


6.4 


3.8 


0.0 


O.O 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


17.6 


- 6.6 


1.9 


0.7 


6.5 




81.6 


81.5 


86.4 


91.1 


85.2 


4.9 


5.3 , 


4.8 


3.6 


4.7 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


0.1 


0.3 


12.9 


12.5 


8.5 


5.1 


9.7 



ERIC 



Class 



Table 7B 

Proportion of Engaged and Non-Engaged Time (from ALT) by Class and Ability for Math 








L 


A 


tt 


Tolnl 


I 


76,1 


76.3 


87.1 


92.0 


82.8 


2 


71.8 


82.7 


92.6 


81.4 


82.5 


3 


79 0 


84.7 


82.2 


87,3 


83.3 


4 


77.9 


88.5 


92.8 


90.6 


87^4 


5 


79,5 


73 2 


79.1 


88.2 


80.2 


6 


95 9 


94.2 


81.0 


90.3 


90.2 


7 


88.9 


68.5 


70.3 


91.9 


78.5 


8 


89.2 


95.1 


93.0 


93.6 


92,7 


9 


92-0 


83.2 


95.0 


88.8 


90.0 


10 


57.2 


65 2 


61.9 


74,2 


64 9 


il 


86.1 


88.1 


85.7 


81.2 


85,4 


12 


83,9 


95.9 


90.4 


95.2 


91.6 


Moan 


81.5 


83.1 


84.2 


88.0 


84.2 



SN 



5 3 
6.2 
10.4 
8.0 
5.1 
2.6 
0.0 
4.9 
4.0 
3.4 
2.3 
1.9 



4.7' 



Student Transition 
1. A U Total 



9 1 
6.B 
7,1 
5.6 
5.6 
1.4 
4 5 
3.0 
3-6 
4.8 
0.« 
0.5 



7.2 

3,7 
4 4 
4.0 
3,7 
6.5 
0.4 
2,2 
3.0 
4.0 
4 2 
0.5 



4.4 



3.7 



1.9 
8.4 
31 
5.4 
4.6 
3.2 
5.3 
4.8 
4.5 
4.7 
2.6 
2.3 



4.2 



5,8 
6.2 
6.2 
5.8 
4.7 
3.5 
2.8 
3 7 
3.7 
4.^ 
2.5 
1.3 



4.2 



SN 



Waiting for Help 
L A ' H 



Total 



SN 



1. 



Off - Tuak 
_a IL 



0.0 
2.0 
0.5 
0.0 
0.5 
0.0 
^ 0.7 
0.0 
1.7 
1.9 
0.0 
0.0 



6.6 



2.4 
0.6 
1 .0 
0.8 
0.0 
0.5 
0.0 
0.0 
1.4 
2.8 
1.1 
0.0 



0.8 
0.6 
1.6 
0.3 
0.0 
0,0 
2.0 
0.0 
0.0 
1.0 
1.8 
0.0 



0.8 
1.4 
0,0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.4 

0.0 
0.4 
1.4 
0.7 
2.0 



f 

1.0 
1.1 
0.8 
0.3 
O.l 
0.1 
0,9 
0.0 
0.9 
1.8 
0 9 
0.5 



18.6 
20.0 
10.1 
14.1 
14.9 

1.5 
10.3 

5.9 

2.4 
37.6 
11.6 

0.0 



12.1 
9,9 
7.2 
5.1 
6.9 
3.9 

27.0 

11.8 
26.9 
9,6 
3.6 



4.8 
3.0 
11.8 
2.8 
17,. 1 
12.4 
27.3 
4.8 
2.0 
33.1 
8.3 
9.1 



0.9 



0.7 



0.6 



0.7 



12.1 



10.4 11.5 



5.3 
8.8 
9.7 
4.0 
7.2 
5.9 
2.4 
1.6 
6.3 
19.7 
1.2 
0.5 



6.1 



Total 



10.4 

10.2 
9.7 
6.5 

11.7 
6.0 

17.9 
3.5 
5.4 

29.0 
7.9 
3.2 



10.1 



— ■ 



(11) 
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Table 8A 



Minutes and Percent. of Teacher Transition Time 
(from ALT) by Class for Reading 



Class 



Special 
Needs 

Mln 



Low 



Min 7. 



Ability 
Average 

Mill % 



= High 



Min 



Total 
Min •/. 



1 


1.4 


5.2 


0.9 


2.7 


1.8 


5.4 


0.7 


2.1 


1.2 


3.9 


2 


0.6 


1.8 


0.5 


1.6 


0.8 


2.0 


0.0 


• 0.0 


0.5 


1.3 


3 


0.6 


2.0 


0.8 


2.3 


1.0 


3 0 


n 0 
u . y 


4 . 0 


0.8 


2.8 


4 


1.9 


5.6 


1.9 


5.5 


0.8 


2.4 


i.i' 


3.5 


1.4 


4.3 


5 


1.4 


4.2 


1.6 


5.0 


1.1 


3.3 


0.6 


1.7 


1.2 


3.6 


6 


0.5 


1.7 


0.8 


2.2 


'0.5 


2.0 


0.5 


1.4 


0.6 


1.8 


7 


1.3 


4.2 


0.7 


2.1 


0.9 


2.7 


1.6 


5.5 


1.1 


3.7 


8 


1.-3 


3.8 


1.3 


3'9 


1.9 


6.9 


1.1 


4.0 


1.4 


4.7 


9 


0.8 


2.4 


0.5 


1.6 


1.1 


3.6 


0..4 


1.1 


0.7 


2.2 


10 


\.\ 


«3.6 


0.8 


2.4 


0.6 


2.1 


0.4 


1.4 


0.7 


2.3 


11 


0.3 


0.9 


0.4 


0.0 


1.8 


6.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.6 


2.0 




1.0 


6.3 


0.7 


1.9 


. 0.9 


3.4 


0.9 . 


2.0 


0.9 




Mean 


1.0 


3.5 


0.9 


2.7 


1.1 


3.6 


0.7 


2.3 


0.9 


3.3 
3.0 



._J.58 



Table 8B 



Minutes and Percent of Teacher Transition Time 
(from ALT) by Class for ^L^th 



( 



Class 


Special 
Meeds 

Min 


7. 


Low 
Min 


7. 


Average 
Min X 


High 

1 

Min 




Total 
Min 


'L 




3.1 


12.9 


3.1 


11.6 


2.3 


8.6 


2.1 


7.9 


2.7 


10.3 


L 


0.7 


2.8 


0.6 


2.5 


0.5 


2.0 


0.7 


2.9 


0.6 


2:5 


3 


2.5 


9.6 


2.3 


8.1 


2.4 


8.0 


1.8 


6.0 


2.2 


7.9 


4 


l.A 


A. 4 


0.9 


3.0 


1.1 


3.7 


1.3 


4.1 


1.2 


3.8 


5 


1.0 


3.3 


1.1 


3.8 


0.8 


2.7 


0.6 


2.1 


0.9 


3.0 


6 




4.0 


1.1 


3.3 


0.5 


1.6 


0.9 


2.7 


1.0 


2.9 


7 


0.3 


0.7 


1.0 


3.6 


0.4 


1.2 


0.3. 


0.8 


0.3 


1.7 


8 


6.8 


2. A 


0.8 


2.4 


0.6 


2.1 


0.3 


0.8 


0.6 


1.9 


9 


1.1 


3.7 


1.4 


4.5 


0.8 


2.4 


1.0 


3.2 


1.1 


3.4 


10 


1.0 


3.8 


1.3 


4.6 


0.9 


3.4 


. 1.1 


4.2 


1.1 


4.0 


11 


0.4 


1.0 


1.0 


2.6 


0.6 


1.9' 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


1.4 


12 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0.5 


0.3 


1.0' 


0.1 


0.4 


Mean 


1.2 


4.3 


1.2 


4.2 


0.9 


3.1 


0.9 


3.0 ' 


1.0 


3.7 



1G'*J 



Table 9A 



Percent of Engaged Time Spent in Teacher Directed 
and Student Directed Activities (from ALT) for Reading 



. Teacher Directed 













Ability 












Class 


Special Needs 


' Low 




Average 


High 




Total 




Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Ii«an 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 




X 




34 


23.5 


21 


23.2 


34 


33.9 


21 


36.3 


2b ' 


2 


27.2 


30 


52.7 


37 


34.1 


42 


19.2 


34 


33.5 


37 


3 


27. b 


35 


19.9 " 


25 


16.5 


21 


41.9 


42 


2t>.0 


31 




55. U 


' 32 


70.4 


24 


49.5 


40 


50.5 




. i 


J4 




41.6 


3o 


41.5 


36 


23.1 


33 


25.2 


36 


33.1 


35 


6 


64. S 


• 33 


43.3 


37 


54.5 




53.9 


4u 


54.1 


Jo 


7 • 
6 


r 37.2 


2 D 

32 


54.2 
46.5 


35 
27 


55.7 
30.1 


36 
35 


" 60.2 
4A Q 


34 

M / 


57.5 
4j .0 


31 
35 


9 


41. b 


41 


40.1 


39 




31 


4.8 


7 


25.3 


35 


10 


3u.O 


26 


26.2 


23 


2U.2 


23 


20.5 


lo 


24. u 


21 


11 


47.3 


43 


4«J.7 


46 


53.0 


45 


53.0 


45 


50.5 


43 


12 


45.1 


46 


50.1 


30 


88.6 


20 


43. A 


49 


56.3 




Mean 


44.4' 


35 


43.4 


33 


38.6 


38 


37.9 


36 


41.1 


36 












Student Directed 




















Ability 




• 








Class 


Special Needs 


Lov 




Average 


High 




Total 






Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


1 


27.3 


29 


51.3 


18 


45.1 ' 


34 


55.0 


26 


44.1 


2b 




34.9 


22 


40.3 


39 


61.6 


^0 


77.9 


34 


54.3 


37 


3 


50. 7 


30 


49.4 


22 


67.2 


2U 


51.2 


36 


54.7 


27 


A 




24 


24.5 


21 


46.5 


39 


46.3 


36 


Jo • 0 


32 


3 


45.2 


30 


38.2 


29 


58.4 


29 


66.7 


J6 


5K7 


31 


b 


30.7 


31 


35.0 


22 


35.7 


33 


38.9 


35 


35.1 


29 


7 


34.5 


20 


32.8 


37 


25.8 


30 


37.1 


32 


32.5 


29 


8 


49.8 


29 


36.3 


25 


48.5 


31 


HO . 0 




45.7 


32 


9 


44.2 


37 


37.1 


30 


70.2 


27 


74.4 


16 


5b. '5 


32 . 


10 


34.8 


20 


38.2 


17 


65.3 


25 


53.6 


23 


48.4 


24 


11 


30.7 


30 


35.7 


35 


31.3 


38 


42.0 


40 • 


34.9 


34 


12 


33.2 


31 


39.0 


24 


9.5 


18 


49.5 


44 


33.4 


34 


Mean 


37.2 


28 


38.1 


27 


A7.8 


34 


53.2 


35 


44.1 


32 



^5 



ERIC 



1 

2 
3 

4 

t> 
6 
7 
8' 
9 

lu 

11 

1- 
Mean 



Class 



1. 
2 

3 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

iL 
Mean 



Table 9B 

^nf^H'lJ/f ^"8«8««i Tine Spent in Teacfier Directed 
and Student Directed Activities (from ALT) for Math 




59. U 
27.2 
^3.0 
37.3 
3A.A 
65.0 

:)6.o 

51.7 
53.4 
3A.3 
6U.9 
57.1 



27 


49.5 


26 


22 


27.6 


19 


32 


41.5 


39 


35 


4i.6 


30 


37 


3'y.3 


39 




61.7 


35 


44 


41.6 


Ss 


33 


49.1 


33 


29 


52. 


26 


24 


36.9 


25 


41 


66.3 


41 


53 


50.0 


53 


35^ 


46.4 


34 



50.6 35 
21.9 18 

39.6 34 

37.3 34 
20.2 32 

20.4 30 

49.6 42 
2a. 1 38 
47.1 34 

37.7 3^ ' 
62.0 38 
_35.7 46 
37.9 35 



53.0 


33 


53.1 


29 


15.. 5 


12 


23.2 


1.^ 


JU. u 


26 


38r5 


32 


46.6 


40 


40.7 


J3 


44.9 


43 


34.5 


37 


22.2 






32 


43.9 


37 


17.8 


32 


40.0 


3V 


28.9 


39 


39.4 


3o 


45.6 


33 


49.7 


29 


35.7 


34 


3c. 2 


26 


28.2 


36' 


55.2' 


40 


54.5 


_45 ^ 


49.5 . 


48 


35.8 


35 


42.0 


35 




Special Needs 
Mean SD 



low 

Mean SD 



Ability 

Average 
Mean SD 



High 
Mean SD 



Total 
Mean SD 



1?.2 
44.6 

36.0 
40.5 
45.1 
30.9 
32.9 
37.5 
38.6 
22.9 
25.2 
_26.7 
33,2 



21 
16 

35 
26 
27 
33 
46 
29 
28 

29 

33 

A6 

30 



26.9 23 

55.0 20 

43.2 34 

46.9 29 

33.9 36 

32.4 33 

26.7 22 
A6.0 , 34 

30.8 24 
28.2 25 

21.9 27 
45.9 50 
36.7 31 



36.-5 31 

70.7 25 

42.7 34 

55.5 36 
, v'59.0 30 

54.6 24 
20.> ^ 28 
64.9 37 
47.$ 
2 A. 2 
23*6 

^ 46.2 



ERIC 




34 
22 
27 

33 



39.0 33 

65.9 16 

57.3 23 
43.9 37 

43.4 40 

68.1 29 
74.0 31 
64\8 36 

43.2 32 

38.5 33 
53.0 40 
33.7 45 

51.6 34 



r 



29.7 27 
59.3 21 

44.8 31 
46.7 31 
45.7 33 
46,3 32 
38,5 36 
53.3 35 
40.3 29 
28,7 27 
30.2 33 
40.0 A4 
42.0 33 . 



(15) • 



162 



Table lOA 



Percent of Time Spent at Each Difficulty Level by Engagement 
(from ALT) by Class for Reading 



Engaged Time 



ON 



CUS8 



ERiC 



E«»y Difficulty 



Medium Difficulty 



Hard Difficulty 







L 


A 


H 


Total 


SN 


I 


A 


H 


Total 


SN 


I- 


A 


H 


TocU 


1 


SN 

51.1 


54.6 


^ 68.7 


87.4 


65.0 


25.0 


25.2 


8.6 


1.5 


15.4 


0.0 


0.0 . 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2 * 


40.4 


77.1 


84.2 


85.4 


72.8 . 


8.4 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


2.1 


5.0 


4.1 


0.0 


0.0 


2.2 


3 


67.4 


63.6 


83.7 


93.2 


76.4 


11.1 


5.8 


0.0 


0.0 


4.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




66.8 


82.4 


83.6 


93.9 


81.7 


20.3 


12.6 


12.4 


2.8 


12.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


5 


86. S 


A 

0/ .<« 




Q1 Q 


80 .7 


0.0 


12.3 


3.4 


0.0 


4.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6 


83.8 


73.7 


89.5 


92.8 


84.7 


11.8 


4.7 


0.0 


0.0 


4.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


7 


93.8 


87.0 


81.5 


96.8 


89.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


o;a 


0.0 


" 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8 


70.7 


59.7 


62. A 


92.9 


71.8 


16.3 


23.1 


16.2 


0.8 


13.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


9 


71.6 


51.2 


79.3 


79.2 


70.3 


14.3 


25.0 


5.7 


0.0 


11.3 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


10 


44.4 


62.3 


84.5 


72.1 


66.5 


20.5 


2.1 


1.1 


2.0 


6.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


11 


72.9 


84.4 


83.1- 


95.0 


83.8 


2.3 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


0.9 


2.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 






89.1 


98.1 


92.9 


* 89.7 


0.0 


O.O 


O.O 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


o'.o 


0.0- 


12 

Mean 


78.4 
69.5 


71.0 


81.2 


89.4 


77.8 


10.9 


9.2 


4.1 


0.6 


6.2 


0.6 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 



Non-Engaged Tint 



Easy Difficulty 



Medium Difficulty 



Hard Difficulty 





I SN 


L 


A 


H 


Total 


SN 


L 


A 


11 


Total 


SN 


L 


A 


H 


Total 


1 \ 


J 20.2 


18.4 


20.9 


llTl 


17.7 


3.7 


1.8 


1.8 


0.0 


1.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2 


29.0 


2.5 


3.3 


2.1 


. 8.6 


1.1 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


1.8 


2.5 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


3 


19.4 


28.2 


16.3 


6.8 


18.0 


2.2 


2.5 


^0.0 


0.0 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


, 0.0 


4 


5.9 


2.0 


1.7 


2.7 


3.1 


5.7 


2.5 


1.7 


0.0 


2.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 , 


0.0 


5 


13.1 


19.0 


18.0 


8.1 


1^1.8 


0.0 


1.3 


0.5 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 1 


0.0 


6 


2.8 


19.2 


8.4 


6.2 


9.2 


0.0 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


7 


6.2 


13.0 


18.5 


2.7 


10.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8 


11.3 


13.2 


la.o 


6.3 


12.2 


0.8 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


9 


11.1 


15.5 


15.0 


20.5 


15.5 


2.5 


7.1 


0.0 


0.0 


2.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


10 


20.1 


31 »3 


14.5 


25.9 


23.0 


15.0 


4.3 


0.0 


0.0 


4.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


11 


22.0 


15.6 


15.6 


5.0 


14.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


O.O 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




21.6 


10.9 


1.9 


7.1 


io.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


12 

Me«n 


15.0 


15.8 


12.8 


8.7 


13.1 


2.3 


2.0 


0.3 


0.0 


1.2 


0.1 


0.3 


0.0 


0 3 


0.1 



Table lOB 



Percent of Time Spent at Each Difficulty Level by Engagement 
(from ALT) by Class for Math . 



Cl«i8 



Engaged Tine 



E«fy Difficulty 



Medium Difficulty 



Hard Difficulty 





Sn 


Li 


A 


tl 


Total 


SN 


L 


A 


H 


Total 


SH 


L 


A 


H 


Total 


1 




CI 1 
bi . 1 


ob.U 


Q 1 7 




12 . 2 


13. A 


1.1 


0.8 


7.1 


0.9 


1.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


2 


cc c 






7 7 7 


7n *i 


13 . 6 


9.1 


9.7 


3.7 


9.0 


2.7 


8.5 


0.0 


0.0 


2.9 


3 


ec *\ 


/U. L 


/O . D 


fl7 


79 Q 


23 . 6 


14.5 


3.6 


0.0 


10.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


A 


/ 






an 7 


7*^ Q 

/ J . 7 


20 • A 


8.8 


9.4 


9.9 


12.1 


S.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.4 


5 


70.8 


59,7 


68.3 


8A.A 


71.2 


8.6 


' 12.9 


10.8 


3.8 


8.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6 


70.3 


70. A 


71.0 


90.3 


75.2 


Zj . b 


Z J. / 


in 1 




1 n 


u.u 


n n 
u.u 


n n 

u.u 


n n 

u.u 


0.0 


7 


88.9 


68.5 


70.3 


91.9 


78.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


a.o 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8 


61.9 


62.7 


88.9 


88.1 


75. A 


26.2 


32.5 


4.0 


5.6 


17.1 


1.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


9 


59.7 


59.5 


91.0 


88.8 


74.8 


32.3 


23.7 


4.0 


0.sO 


15.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


10 


39.5 


A8.8 


50.0 


71.8 


52.9 


17.7 


15.9 


11.9 


2. A 


11.8 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


11 


81.9 


8A.6 


85.7 


81.2 


83. A 


4.x 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


0.0 


3.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


12 


81. A 


95.9 


89.3 


79.6 


86. b 


2.5 


0.0 


0.0 


12.5 


3.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


' ,0.0 _ 


O.O 


Hean 


64.1 


69.0 


78.6 


84.3 


74.1 


16.4 


12.8 


5.6 


3. A 


9.5 


0.9 


1.2 


0.0 


^ 0.0 


0.5 



Class 



Non-Engaged Time 



Easy Difficulty 



Medium Difficulty 



Hard Difficulty 





SN 


L 


A 


H 


Total 


SN 


L 


A 


H 


Total 


SN 


L 


A 


H 


Total 


1 


21.1 


19.7 


12.9 


8.0 


15.5 


2.4 


4.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.6 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


O.I 


2 


19.1 


11. A 


7.4 


18.1 


13.7 


5.8 


1.9 


0.0 


0.5 


2.0 


3.3 


4.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.8 


3 


17.5 


1A.5 


16.7 


12.7 


15. A 


3.6 


0.8 


1.0 


0.0 


1.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


A ' 


7.1 


7.1 


3.7 


5.3 


'5.8 


10.4* 


2.2 


1.2 


1.8 


3.9 


2.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


S 


17.3 


11.7 


18. A 


11.8 


1A.9 


2.6 


0.8 


2.5 


0.0 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6 


2.4 


A.O 


16.3 


9.0 


8.0 


0.0 


0.9 


1.7 


0.0 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


O.O 


0.0 


0.0 


7 


11.1 


31.5 


29.7 


8.1 


21.5 


0.0 


. 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8 


6.6 


A. 9 


7.0 


6. A 


6.2 


3.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


9 


5.9 


10.8 


5.0 


11.2 


8.0 


2.1 


5.9 


0.0 


0.0 


1.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


10 


2A.fi 


26.0 


36.1 


2A.§ 


28.0 


18.2 


8.5 


2.0 


.1.0 


7.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


11 


^ 10.1 


9.7 


1A.3 


A. 5 


9.8 


3.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


. 1.0 


0.0 


1.8 


0.0 


O.O 


0.5 


12 


0.0 


A.l 


9.6 


A. 8 


A. 6 


1.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Mean 


11.8 


12.9 


1A.8 


10. A 


12.5 


4.6 


2.1 


0.7 


0.3 


1.9 


0.6 


0.5 


0.0 


0>0 


0.3 



er|c 



Table llA 

Percent of Engaged Time Spent at Lach Difficulty Level 
(from ALT) by Class for Reading 



H 

00 



8 
9 

10 
U 
12 



SN 



1. 



Easy 
A 



II 



69.3 
69.7 
85.6 
76.3 
100.0 
87.8 
100.0 
82.8 
81.9 
66.9 
9^.1 
100.1 



71.0 89.2 

81.3 87.!) 

91.9 100.0 

86.0 86.4 

86.3 96.3 

94 .A 99.2 

100.0 100.0 

72,6 80.7 

66.0 93.9 

95.5 98.8 

100.0 98. /♦ 

100.0 100.0 



98.4 
87.5 
100.0 
96.9 
100.0 
100.0 
99.5 
99.2 
100.0 
97.5 
100.0 
100.0 



Totnl 



Mean 



84.7 



87.1 94.1 98.2 



81.5 
31.9 
94.2 
86.^ 
95.5 
95.1 
99,9 
84.2 
8!>./» 
90 
98.1 
100.0 
91.0 



InificulLy Level 







Mcdltim 






• 




Hard 






SN 


1. 


A 


H 


Tota 1 




L 


A 


H 






29.0 


10.8 


1.6 


18.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Ti^ia 1 
0,0 


24.1 


1.1 


0.0 


0.0 


6.3 


5.9 


5.1 


0.0 


0.0 


2.6 


14./» 


8.1 


0.0 


0.0 


5.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


23.7 


14.0 


13.6 


J. I 


13.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


O.O 


13.7 


3.7 


0.0 


^.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


12.2 


5.6 


0.0 


0.0 


6.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


O.O 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


17.2 


27.4 


19.3 


0.8 


15.8 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0..0 


18.1 


33.0 


6.1 


0.0 


Ki.3 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


33.1 


4.5 


1.2 


2.5 


9.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


3.1 


0.0 


1.6 


0.0 


1.2 


2.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


.0.0 


I.K7 


li.2 


4.8 


0.7 


7.9 


0.7 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 
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Table IIB 

Percent of Engaged Time Spent at Eacli Difficulty Level 
(from ALT) by Class for Math 




170 



Table 12A 

Academic Learning Time^ by Class and Ability for Reading 



Allotted Tl»e (AT) 
L A U Total 



SN 



EngAgeqent Rate (ER) 

A H , Total 



Proportion of Ti«« 
At E«ay Difficulty Level 



SN 



(PE) 
Total 



AcAdtaic Learning Tlae (ALT^ 
L A H 





119 


143 


141 


130 


« 

133 


73,6 


79.8 


72,9 


87.0 


78.3 


86«4 


72.1 


92.1 


98,3 


87,2 


74,4 


78,7 


92,9 


111,2 


69,3 




93 


91 


89 


90 


91 


62 «4 


93.0 


95,7 


97.6 


87.2 


69,7 


79.2 


87,5 


87,5 


81,0 


37,2 


67,3 


70,5 


70,9 


61,5 




152 


154 


154 


153 


153 


78.5 


69,3 


83,7 


93.2 


81.2 


87,0 


91.9 


100,0 


100,0 


94,7 


103,9 


99,7 


131,0 


142,8 


119,4 


* 


151 


156 


154 


152 


153 


87,0 


95.0 


96,7 


96,8 


93.9 


72«8 


83,9 


84,9 


95,8 


84,4 


88,3 


110,8 


116,9 


139,8 






151 


ISl 


151 


150 


151 


86,8 


79.7 


81,5 


91,9 


85.0 


100*0 


86.7 


96* 2 


1 nn n 


Q C 1 

y J, 7 


130,7 


100,6 


116,8 


138,0 


121,5 




112 


110 


105 


113 


110 


95,6 


78,4 


90,2 


92,8 


89.3 


86,1 


92.1 


96*7 


99,0 


93,5 


89,6 


78,8 


92,3 


104,1 


91,2 




129 


125 


132 


132 


130 


93.8 


87,1 


81,5 


97,3 


89,9 


100,0 


100.0 


100*0 


100,0 


100,0 


120,6 


107,9 


104.6 


127,8 


92.7 




110 


110 


109 


119 


112 


88.0 


82,8 


78.6 


92,8 


85.6 


82,7 


73.5 


80*9 


99,1 


84,1 


76.9 


68,7 


70.7 


109,6 


81.5 




116 


116 


116 


116 


116 


86.0 


77,1 


85,0 


79,2 , 


81.8 


82,1 


66.0 


92*5 


99,7 


85,1 


82,9 


59,5 


90,3 


91,2 


81.0 


10 


112 


112 


111 


111 


112 


64.9 


64,4 


85,5 


74,1 


72,2 


64,8 


94.0 


98*9 


98,0 


88,9 


45,3 


68,3 


95.8 


80,7 


72.5 


11 


135 


135 


135 


133 


135 


77,7 


92,2 


82,1 


95,7 


86,9 


94,4 


100.0 


98*5 


100,0 


98,2 


98,1 


124,5 


109.3 


127,1 


114.8 


12 


81 


88 


aoo 


79 


87 


78,4 


89,1 


98,1 


92,9 


89,6 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


63,7 


78,3 


98.2 


73,6 


78,5 




122 


124 


125 


123 


123 


" 81.0 


82,3 


. 85,9 


91,0 ' 
































85,0 


85,5 


86.6 


94*0 


98,1 


91,1 


84,3 


86,9 


99.1 


109,7 


95,0 



Table 12B 

Academic Learning Time^ by Class and Ability for Math 



Allotted TlAC *(AT) 



GngQgemcut Rate (HR) 



Proportion of Time 
at Easy Difficulty Level (PE) 



AcAdeaic Learning Time (ALT) 





SN 


L 


A 


H 


Total 




L 


A 


W 


Total - 


SN 


L 


k 


H 


Total 


SN 


L 


A 


H 


Total 


1 


30 


45 


43 


45 


41 


74,5 


76.3 


87,2 


92.0 


82,5 


82,4 


80,7 


99,1 


99.2 


90,4 


18,3 


26.9 


36,7 


41,0 


"30.7 


2 


40 


38 


3B 


37 


38 


71,8 


82.7 


92,7 


81,4 


82.2 


74.8 


76,7 


90,6 


95.9 


84,5 


20,8 


25,0 


31.3 


28,0 


26.3 


3 


60 


56 


58 


58 


58 


79,0 


84,8 


82,2 


87,3 


83,3 


72,9 


85.0 


95.2 


100*0 


88,3 


34,6 


41,8 


44,9 


51,0 


43,1 


4 


52 


51 


52 


51 


52 


77,9 


88,5 


92,8 


90,6 


87,5 


59.1 


86.6 


87..3 


85*8 


79,7 


25,2* 


40,0 


43,3 


39.8 


37.1 


5 


60 


60 


60 


60 


60 


79,5 


73,2 


79,1 


88,2 


80', 0 


87.3 


71.1 


86.7 


96*2 


85,3 


42,2 


36,7 


41,4 


50,6 


42,7 


6 


60 


57 


60 


59 


59 


95.9 


94,2 


81,0 


90,3 


90,4 


73.5 


75.3 


86.4 


98*4 


83,4 


42.3 


40,4 


41,4 


52,8 


44.2 


7 


60 


60 


60 


6o' 


60 


88.9 


68,5 


70,3 


91,9 


^79,9 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100,0 


53,4 


41,1 


;2,2 


55,1 


48.0 


8 


58 


57 


57 


59 


58 


89.2 


95,1 


93.0 


93,6 


92,7 


68,1 


67.6 


95.7 


94,2 


81,4 


37,3 


36,8 


51,3 


50,9 


44,1 


9 


58 


58 


58 


58 


58 


97.0 


83,2 


95.0 


88,8 


89,8 


65.2 


70.9 


95.7 


100.0 


83,0 


35,1 


35,3 


52,7 


51, l"* 


43.6 


10 


66 


61 


61 


61 


62 


57.2 


65,2 


61.9 


74,2 


64,6 


65.7 


76.3 


87.3 


96.4 


81,4 


25,5 


31,0 


31,7 


43,6 


33. o' 


XI 


60 


60 


60 


6d 


60 


86.1 


88,1 


85.7 


81,2 


85,3 


92.1 


94,7 


100.0 


85.7 


93,1 


47,7 


50,1 


51,4 


48.7 


49.5 


12 


59 


53 


50 


49 


53 


97.4 


95,4 


91.6 


95,2 


94,9 


93.9 


100,0 


98,7 


84,4 


94,3 


53.1 


51.3 


44,3 


38,3 


46.8 


^<«aA 


55 


55 


55 


55 


55 


82.4 


82.9 


84.4 


87,9 


84,4 


77.9 


82,1 


93.6 


94,7 


87,1 


36.3 


38,0 


42,7 


45.9 


40.7 



ERIC 



Academic Learning Time is calculated as 

J 7x 



the product of (AT) (ER) (PE) . 

(20) 
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Table 13 



Frequency and Percent of Use of Each Intervention 
from the Intervention Strategy Record (ISR) by Teacher 



Teacher 



Iricrvcnt Ion 





Planned 
Ignoring 
- f Z 


signal 
Interference 


Hod 


el lug 
X 


Redirecting 
f X 


Stippurtlng 
f X 


Use of 
Relnforcers 
f Z 


Ptinlishint; 
f '4 


Tank 
Kngagement 
Feedback 
f X' 


Total 
i 


I 


0 


0 


3 


' 10 




19 


2 


6 


7 


23 


0 


0 


2 


6 


U 


36 


31 


2 


0 


Q 


Lc 






2 


2 


5 


9 


22 


0 


0 


0 


0 


17 


^2 


_ . 41 


3 


0 


0 


5 


28 




's 


I 


6 


4 


22 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


39 


18 ^ 


^^ 


0 


0 


4 


16 






0 


0 


7 


28 


0 


0 


2 


8 


11 


44 


25 


5 


0 


0 . 


I 


5 


9 


43 


1 


5 


9 


43 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


5 


21 


6 


0 


0 


7 


18 


5 


13 


1 


3 


11 


29 


0 


0 


0 


0 


14 


37 


38 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


33 


100 


33 


8 


0 


0 


3 


33 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


11 


0 


0 


2 


22 


3 


33 


9 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


7 


1 


7 


0 


0 


2 


14 


10 


71 


14 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


25 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


75 


8 


11 


0 


0 


1 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


11 


55 


0 


0 


,0 


0 


8 


40 f 


20 


12 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


39 


3 


13 


0 


0 


11 


48 


23 


Total* 


0 


0 


36 


13 


23 


a 


10 


4 


69 


25 


3 ' 


1 


3 


3 


132 


47 


. 281 


He an 


0 


0 


1 


12 


2 


7 


.8 


5 


6 


2j 


.3 


1 


.7 


4 


M 


48 


23 



\ 

\ 

■ \ 



Total perccnts were calculated as toial frc<|iieiicy cllvldcl by 2ai 
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-7/ 



N> 
N) 



Table 14 

Frequency and Percerft of Intervention Types and Task Ehpap.ement Feedback 
( From The intervention Stratefo^ Record (ISR) by Teacher 



Teacher 


t 

Neutral 
Interventlc" 


Positive y 
Intervnntion 
f % 


Punitive 
Intervention 
I ,* 


■v 

Inter- 
ventions 


Frequency ^ 


f 


f) 


TEF 
Frequency^ 


1 


9 




9 


k5 


2 


10 


20 


/ 


11 


35 


4lt.8 


2 


13 


5H 


11 


1»6 


0 




2k 


/ 

'5-7 


17 " 


kl 




6 


55 


5 


»»5 


0 


0 


11 


2.6 


7 


39 


36.0 


1| 


5 


36 


7 


50 


2 


lu 


Ik 


3.3 . 


11 




22.9 


5 


10 


50 


10 


50 


0 


0 


20 




1 


5 


252.0 


6 


12 


50. 


• 12 


50 


0 


0 


2»< 


. •5.7 


lU " 


37 


18.0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


^ 0 


0 


33 


100 


7.6'- 


8 


3 


50 


1 


17 


2 ~ 


33 


6 


l.lt 


3 


33 


814.0 


9 


0 


0. 


0 


50 


2 


50 




1.0 


10 


71 


25.2 


10 


0 


0 


2 


100 


0 ^ 


0 


2 ' 


.5 


6 


75 


l»2.0 


11 


1 


0 


11 


92 


0 


0 


12 




^ 8 


UO 


31.5 


12 


0 


0 


12 


loo 


0 


0 


12 




11 


1*8 


22.9 


Mean 


5 


29 


7 


5lt 


.7 


7 


12 


— 7^ 


11 


J«9 


1*8.3 



a» Frequency calculated in numbtjr per hour, 

b. Task engap.ement feedback defined a<; any verbal reminder p.iven by Teacher to student specifically intended to 

^ keep the student on- task* 

ERLC17J . " > Yi^^ 



Table 15 



Observer Ratings of Teachers by Category 
from the Observer Rating Scale (ORS) 



Teacher 



Category frequency 

Primary Grades Intermediate Grades 

1 2 3 A 5 6 7 8 9 iO 11 12 nigi^ Av Low 



Classroom Climate 



Cooperation 


H 


11 


H 


A 


H 


H 


A 


A 


H 


H 


H 


■ H 


9 

✓ 


•I 


n 


Warmth 


A 


H 


If 


H 


H 


H 


L 


A 


H 




H 


H 


B 


3 


1 


Awareness of Feelings 


H 


H 


H 


A 


H 


H 


A 


II 


II 


A 


H 


H 


9 


3 


0 


Acceptance of Feelings 


H 


H 


•H 


A 


H 


11 


L 


H 


A 


A 


H 


H 


8 


3 


1 


Relationship with Students 


H 


H 


H 


H 


11 


H 


A 


11 


H 


A 


H 


H 


10 


2 


0 


* Sense of Fairness 


II 


H 


H 


H 


H 


H 


H 


\\ 


H 


H 


H 


H 


12 


0 


0 


* Performance Expectation 


H 


H 


H 


11 


11 


11 


H 


\l 

a 


H 


H 


H 


H 


12 


0 


u 


Teaching Style . 
































* Attention to Student^s 


11 


h 


il 


H 


11 


H 


H 


H 


H 


H 


11 


. H 


12 


0 


0 


Clarity 


H 


H 


H 


11 


11 


11 


H 


H 


H 


A 


H 


H 


11 


1 


0 


* Instructional Appropriateness 


H 


H 


H 


H 


H 


II 


H 


. H 


H 


H 


H 


H 


12 


0 


0 


•Checking Students' Work 


H 


A 


A 


H 


H 


11 


A 


H 


A 


A 


H 


H 


7 


5 


0 


* Movement and Involvement 


H 


H 


H 


11 


11 . 


H 


il 


11 


11 


H 


H 


11 


12 


0 


0 


* Initiating Student Contact 


H 


H 


11 


H 


11 


II 


H 


11 


H 


H 


H 


H 


. 12 


0 


0 


Classroom Management: 
































Efficiency in Use o£ Time 


H 


H 


A 


H 


11 


H 


H 


H 


H 


L 


H 


H 


10 


1 


1 


Consistency 


A 


A 


H 


H 


H 


H 


H 


H 


H 


A 


H 


H 


9 


3 


0 


-Absence of Need for Discipline 


H 


A 


H 


11 


11 


H 


A 


H 


H 


H 


H 


H 


10 


2 


0 


Non-permissivenes s 


11 


A 


A 


U 


A 


A 


H 


H 


H 


L 


A 


A 


5 


6 


1 


Use of Praise 


H 


H 


11 


A ■ 


H 


H 


A 


A 


H 


A 


H 


H 


8 


l\ 


0 


No. of High Ratings 


16 




15 




17 


17 


10 


15 


16 


B 


17 


17 


176 






No. of Average Ratings 


2 




3 


k 


1 


1 


6 


3 


2 


8 


1 


1 




36 




No. of Low Ratings 


0 


0 


0- 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 






4 



* All ratings high (H) 



^ PART II 
TABLES REPORTING RESULTS 
FROM TEACHER-RECORD DATA 



Table 16 



Average Daily Allotted Minutes by Ability Level for Reading and ^lath 

From Daily Records (DR) 



Subject 



K> 
tn 



Class 









Rending 










Math 








SN 


L 


A ' 


H 


» Total 




L 


A 


H 


• 

Total 


1 


119 


141 


142 


in ' 


1 'X'X 
Xj J 


33 


^0 


39 


39 


38 


2 


94 


88 


^ 92 






40 


38 


38 


36 


38 


3 


159 


159 


1A2 




iji 


6Q. 


60 


73 


59 


63 


4 


139 


141 


139 


139 


1 An 


58 


58 


60 


59 


59 


5 


153 




1 ft A 


1 /to 


165 


61 


6'0 


61 • 


60 


61 


6 


103 


102 


95 


109 


102 


72 


59 


61 


61 


63 


7 


113 


• 


119 


1 on 


^ 1 T 

117 


57 


.57 


59 


62 


59 


8 


105 


122 


119 


100 


112 


54 


53 


64 




56 


9 


118 


117 


116 


127 


120 


58 


119 


- 93 


93 


91 


10 


101 


99 


95 

\ 


97 


98 


' ^ 62 


60 


59 


59 


60 


11 


137 


131 


137 


135 


135 


89 


62 


60 


59 


68 


12 


80 


89 


123 


11 


92 


^6 


51 


48 


43 


47 


Mean 


129 


121 


124 


119 


123 


58 


60 


60 


57 


59 
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Table 17A 

Average Dally Mlotted Minutes in Each Activity Type (from DR) for Reading 



SeaCwork 



Question k Aniwer 



Recitacion, Drill 



Devoiistratlon 



Discutsion 



Special Individual Work Unnisigned Accivitics 



Class 








*' 


Tocnl 


55M 




A 


U 


Total 






A 




Tornl 


j> 

SN 


L 


A 


H 


Totnl 


SN 


L 


A- 


It 


Total 


Oil 


1 

1j 


A 


II 


Total 


SN 


L 


A 


U* 


ToLil 


I 


27 


li 

42 


^ 

AA 


H 

'51 


Al 


10 


]0 


12 


10 


11 


16 


18 


20 


20 


19 


10 


9 


12 


10 


10 


J/ 


JU 




J/ 


MJ 


1 A 


Q 


0 


0 




3 


12 


6 


3 


6 


a 


So 


50 


A9 


A7 


A9 


13 


13 


11 


8 


11 


11 


10 


i ^ 


11 


11 


7 


8 


8 


Q 


0 


•1 
J 


J 


7 


17 


7 


5 




2 


5 


3 


5 


3 


2 




3 


a 


7A 


76 


77* 


77 


76 


8 


8 


9 


9 


9 


17 


17 


lA 


13 


15 


21 


21 


20 


20 


•>! 
4.L 


1 

1 ^ 


t 


1 
1 


2 


]^ 








1 


2 


36 


35 


18 


21 


28 


4 


06 


65 


66 


66 


66 


8 


8 


d 


8 


8 


29 


29 


27 


^7 


28 


7 


7 


8 


7 


1 


0 


Q 

y 


Q 


Q 


q 


8 


6 


5 


5 


6 


12 


17 


17 


17 


16 


5 


86 


fiO 


82 


33 


8A 


•8 


9 


12 


8 


9 


25 


2A 


19 


16 


21 


17 


19 


20 


19 


19 


5 


e 
J 


J 


/ 




•» 
J 


]^ 


0 


0 




^ 9 


lA 


A8 


31 


26 


i 


51 


58 


52 


75 


59 


31 


28 


28 


19 


26 


A 


6 


A 


5 




A 


5 


A 


6 


5 


u 


A 
U 


A 
U 


A 
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Average Daily Allotted Minutes in Each Activity Type (f rc ^ DR) for Math 
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Percent of Daily Allotted Minutes in Each Activity Type (from DR) for Reading 
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Percent of Daily Allotted Minutes in Each Activity. Type (from DR) for Math 
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Table 19A 

Percent of Time in Each Difficulty Level from Daily Records (DR) for Reading 
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' j PART m 
TABLES i RKPOJ^TING RESULTS 
FROMV:^KLF-REP0RT DATA 



Table 20 

Frequency of Use of Each Intervention (from ISI) by Teacher 
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^ Description of the 14 interventions is found in the key on Table 20. 
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Table 11 

Frequency and Percent for Each Intervention Strategy Type (from ISI) by Teacher 
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0 


0 


3 


19 


10 




. i 


8 


1 


8 


15 


9/* 


1 


U 


0 0 


38 


86 


2 


5 




t. 


9 


U 


69 


1 


6 




25 


9 


75 


1 


a 


2 


17 


12 


75 


3 


19 


1 6 


32 


73 


5 


n 


7 


16 


10 


lA 


33 


0 


0 


2 


13 


5 


^2 


/, 


33 


3 


25 


11 


69 






1 6 


30 


68 


8 


u 


6 


Ki 


11 


9 


56 


3 


19 


/t 


25 


. 10 


83 


0 


0 


2 


17 


12 


Vj 


3 


19 


1 6 


31 


70 


6 


K« 


7 


10 


\l 


n 


69 


1 


6 




25 


11 


92 


0 


0 


1 


8 




88 


2 


n 


0 0 


3b 


82 












11 


70 


2 


10 


3 


n) 


10 


HI 


1 


10 


1 


9 


12 


76 


3 


17 


1 7 


31 


75 


3 
6 


7 
12 


5 
6 


11 

13 



19:3 




Table 23 



Teacher 



Frequency and Percent of Supportive Interventions Chosen 
by Type of Student (from ISI) by Teacher 



Low Severity 
(14 items) 



% Code 



Behavior and Student Type 



High Severity 
(14 items) 

f % Code 



Low Ability 
(7 items) 

f % Codo 



High Ability. 
(6 items) 

f % Code 



ERICm- 



1 


10 


71 


GS 


7 


,*\} 


Mo 


A 


37 


GS 


4 


67 


GS 


2 


9 


64 


GS 




1 \ 
I i 


Ob 


4 


5/ 


GS 


2 


33 


NS 


3 


10 


71 


GS 




'♦J 


no 




29 


NS 


4 


67 


GS 


4 


12 


86 


VS 


11 


79 


CS 


7 


100 


VS 


4 


67 


GS 


5 


12 


86 


' VS 


8 


57 


" GS 


' 6 


06 


VS 


4 


67 


GS 


6 


12 


80 


VS 


12 


86 


VS 


7 


100 


VS 


2 


33 


NS 


7 


13 


93 


VS 


9 


64 


GS 




»".6 


V o 


3 


50 


No 


8 


11 


79 


GS 




I 93 


VS 


6 


86 


VS 


3 


50 


NS 


9 


12 


86 


VS 




^ 71 


GS 


7 


100 


VS 


3 


50 


US 


10 


l» 

U 


57 


Gb 


10 


71 


CS 


4 


57 


CS 


2 


33 


NS 


U 


12 


86 


VS 


9 


64 


GS 


0 


80 


VS 


3 


50 


NS 


12 


12 


80 


VS 


11 


79 


GS 




86 


VS 


5 


03 


VS 


I'lean 


11 


79 


CS 


10 


71 


CS 


5 


71 


CS 


3 


50 


NS 


u 

Tor ecu U 


Codoii: VS 


= Very Support Ivii 


^ MX; 


GS = Geriicrally 


Supportive - 


31-79% 




» i'lot Suppor'tive - 


50 



198 









Table 24 






» 




Raw Scores 


on Factors of Classroom Management (CM) 


by Teaclier 




\ 

Teacher 






Factor 










Assignment 
of 

Homework, 
(r-2-4) 


^jesson 
Structure 

(r-7-28) 


I'liysical 
Environment 
& Mobility 
(r=6-24) 


Ad-lloc 
Grouping 

(r«4-16) 


Academic 
Feedback 

(r=4-16) 


At!tOPt"*f/Mi fi\ 
« • i> ^ t* i>U>\Jii Lv' 

Individual 
Needs 
(r=3-12) 


1 


"2 


23 


15 




13 


12 


2 


3 


23 


18 


4.4 


lA 


11 


3 


2 


25 


16 


13 * 


16 


12 


A 


2 


25 


16 


10 


15 


11 


5 


A 


23 


11 


14 


13 


11 • 


6 


2 


23 


14 


12 


lA 


10 


7 


A 


23 


20 


12 


, lA 


10 


8 


A 




10 


10 


15 


12 


? 


A 


25 


10 


11 


15 


11 


10 


A 


2A 


12 


11 


15 


8 


11 • 


A 


25- 


12 


12 


15 


11 • 


12 


A 


25 


21 


13 


' 16 


12 


lean 


3.3 


24 


14 


12 


15 


11 
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Table 25 




• * 




Raw Scores pn Factors from 


Educational Dimensions 


Survey (EDS) by?Tcacijbr , . « 


Teacher 




Factor 


— 






Job Satisfaction 
(r-3-15) 


Support Sysueiiis ■ 
(r=10-50) 


• 


ocxi Kauiuj' 
(r=2-ll)) 

« * * 


1 


10 


25 




in 


2 


14 


39 




in 


3 


10 


35 




t> 


4 


15 


44 




6 


5 


15 


46 




10 


6 


14 


40 


• 


« 


7 


12 


24 




9 


8 


12 


34 






9 


15 


39 




C 


10 


12 


35 




6 


11 


12 


26 




10 


12 


14 


36 




* 

8 


Mean 


13.0 


35.3 




8.4 
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• < 

•* * • 


\ 

Table 2(\ . 






• 


Raw ScorcH on IVu'tors from JoJ) 

, — 1_ 


Xatls^fnctlon Qaesttonnalrc (JSQ) by Teacher 








'Situattouai 
I terns ° 
(13-<J0) 


J(*b-rclate(J 
lten\s^ 
(22-HO) 


Total 
I'tcms* 
(40-200) . 

Raw 
Score X 


: if 


m 




11/ 




4. 


. 72 ; 




176 


35 


3 


78 


- . • 9/. 


172 


B3 


4 


87 


107 

* • 


194 


96 




80 


105 * 


105 


91 


6 


85 


102 , . 


187 


92 


7 




]0/« 


174 


83 


8 


71 


87 


158 


74 


9 


72 


104 


176 


85 


10 


56 




135 


g'o 


11 


37 


76 


U3 " 


-46 

• 


12 


61 


on 


159 




Menu 


68 


9/. 


162 . 




•Numbers in parenthesis represent ranges for collapsed items 

* • 



Tablo. 27 

i<aw and Percent Scores from Teaclier Opinion Inventory (TOI) by Teacher 



Teacher 



00 



J 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 



Mean 



Affective 
linv,ironmtnt 

r % 



36 

26 

?.3 

26 

24 

29 

29 

26 

23 

26 

27, 

32 



90 
65 
bb 
65 
60 
73 
73 
65 
58 
65 
03 
80 



27 



68 



r=raw score 



Flexibility 

(6-30) 
r % 



Controlling 



25 
22 
21 
26 
21 
22 
20 
22 
23 
23 
27 
25 



23 



83 
73 
70 
87 
70 
73 
67 
73 
77 
77 
90 
83 



77 



(6-30) 
r % 



25 
20 
17 
23 
15 
23 
20 
20 
18 
18 
26 
23 



21 



83 
67 
57 
77 
50 
77 
67 
67 
60 
60 
8b 
77 



70 



Scope of 
Responsibility 
(6-30) 
r % 



29 

20 

29 

28 

28 

28 

26 

25 

21 

23 

26 

25 



26 



97 
67 
97 
•93 
93 
93 
87 
83 
70 
77 
87 
83 



86 



Philosophy 
of Education 
(9-A5) 
r 7. 



35 
35 
30 
36 
28 
28 
28 
33 
30 
31 
42 
39 



33 



78 
69 
67 
80 
62 
62 
62 
73 
67 
69 
93 
87 



73 
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Table 28 

Raw Scores on Factors from Teacher Questionalre on Mainstreaming (TQM) by Teacher 



VO 



Teacher 



Philosophy 
of 

Mainstreaming 
(r=8-40) 



Factor 



a 



Classroom 
Behavior 

(r=6-30) 



Perceived 
Ability 
to Teach 
(r=4-20) 



Classroom 
Management 

(r==4~20) 



Academic and 
Social Growth 

(r=4-20) 



Total 
Score 

(r=26-130) 



1 


32 


1 A 


9 


13 


16 . 


88 


2 


22 


AH 




6 


10 


65 


3 


36 




6 


8 


14 


84 


4 


32 


17 


A 

H 


8 


13 


74 


5 


37 


22 


12 


15 


19 ' 


105 


6 


35 


18 


12 


8 


17 


90 


7 


30 


23 


10 


13 


■ 12 


88 


8 


29 


■ 23 


13 


16 


16 


97 


9 


32 


22 


15 


10 


11 


90 


10 


30 


21 


10 


14 


12 


87 


11 


34 


25 


11 


17 


18 


105 


12 


36 


27 


14 


17 


19 


113 



Mean 



32 



21 



11 



12 



15 



91 



All factors are relative to special needs students 
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PART IV 
-TABLES REPORTING RESULTS 
FROM INTERVIEW DATA 
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Table 29 

a 

Percent Scores on Factors from Student Interview (SI) by Class 



Class 



Tactor 



Teacher 
Clarity 



Appropriateness 
of Noise Level 



Teacher 
Warmth 



Individualization 



1 


82 


24 


96 


41 


2 


82 

• 


11 




70 


3 


78 


41 


QA 


55 


A 


89 


35 




65 


5 


09 


68 




72 


6 


88 


28 


88 


68 


7 


7ft 
/ o 


20 


85 


67 


8 


90 


84 


86 


47 


9 


9A 


59 


84 


82 


10 


92 


83 


96 


78. 


11 


87 


60 


97 


68 


12 


89 


90 


98 


81 


Mean 


86.8 


50.3 


92.4 


66.3 


a 

% of students 


in each class answering positively to Interviewers 'questions. 
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Table 30 
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Summary of Teacher Background Data 
from Background Information (BI) 



Item 



Response 



Frequency 
(n=12) 



Grade Level 



Number cf Years Teaching 



1-3 
4'.6 



1-9 
10+ 



5 
7 



3 

9 



Number oE Years Teaching 
at This Level 



1-4 
5-9 
10-15 



3 
5 
4 



Number of Years Teaching 
at This School 



1-9 
10+ 



6 
6 



Highest Degree Earned 



V 



BA + 30 
MA 



6 
6 



2U3 





Table 31 






Summary of Descriptive Data on Classrooms 








from Background Information (BI) 






Item 


ixesponse 


Frequency 








(n=12) 




Number of Students in School 


< AOO 


9 








3 




llutnber of Students ih Class 


< 25 






• 


i 25 


6 




Number of Math Groups 


1 

X 


1 






2 


3 






3 


8 




Number of Reading Groups 


1 —9 


0 






J 


10 






4 


2 




Number of Students 'Receiving Help 


i-2 










2 






*♦ • 


6 




I E P f or Special Needs Child 


Yes 


10 






No 


2 




a 








SES Status of School 


Low 


7 




* n" z — 7T — T^;:^ ^ 




5 





Determined by R.I» Department of liducation 
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Identifying Teachers Effective with 
Special Needs Students in the Regular 
Classroom Setting 

^s tract 

The purpose of this study was to identify teachers successful 
with special needs students integrated in the regular classroom and to 
determine if these teachers would be the same teachers who are effec- 
tive with the total classroom. The sample was comprised of 33 regular 
classroom teachers in grades one through six who were participants in 
an inservice training project. All students in these classrooms were 
assessed on a pre-post basis on the following variables: (1) general 
aptitude; (2) academic achievement in reading, language, and math; 
(3) classroom behavior; (4) peer acceptance; (5) school attitude; and 
(6) self-concept. Based on this data base, classroom profiles were 
established, and those youngsters showing the greatest discrepancy were 
identified as the target population. The research design considered 
gains made by target youngsters as well as average classroom gains for 
each teacher.** Effective teachers were defined as those teachers whose 
students showed gains above the expected gain on the majority of those 
variables assessed. Results indicate that all teachers who were effec- 
tive with targeted students were also effective with their whole class. 
However, the reciprocal relationship; i.e., those teachers successful 
with their /v^ole class who were also successful with target youngsters, 
showed only 47% overlap. 
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Background 

In the past few years there has been an increasing movement' toward 
V mainstreaming handicapped children. Legal, financial, and social pres- 
sures are all making it more likely that learning disabled, mildly re- 
tarded, and mildly emotionally disturbed children will appear with in- 
creasing frequency in regular classrooms* Clearly, regular educators 
will be called on to meet new instructional and management challenges* 

State and local educational agencies have already begun the process 
of retraining regular education teachers. However, no real body of 
knowledge exists to aid educators in selecting appropriate inservice 
training. Currently a variety of commercial materials are available 
ranging from comprehensive programs designed as total curriculums to 
individual modules and worksho^js concerned with a particular skill, at- 
titude, or competency deemed relevant by their respective author. Yet 
it has not been established v^ich skills are important for regular edu- 
cators to master in order to effectively educate special needs children. 
Nor has the relationship between the acquisition of new teaching skills 
and the appropriate modification of teaching behaviors on the part of 
the regular classroom teacher been considered. 

In order to address this concern, the Bureau of Education for Jt:he 
Handicapped (BEH) has funde:d a regular education inservice training 
project which will attempt to validate teaching behaviors which effect 
positive changa in the special needs child's performance in -the regular 
classroom and subsequently match inservice training to the identified 
behaviors. The first phase of the grant entails' i:he identification . 
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of regular classroom teachers who have clearly demonstrated their effective- 
ness with special needs children. The data source for selection purposes 
consisted of a sample of regular classroom teachers who had previously 
participated in an inservice training project which involved the col- 
lection of extensive data on students in their classrooms. The intent 
of this paper is to delineate the procedures used to identify teacheris 
. • • effective with special needs students in the regular classroom setting. 

Methodology 

Over a three-year period, a total of 33 regular classroom teachers 
in grades one through six had taken part in an inservice training pro- 
ject for regular educators sponsored by BEH. During the course of this 
project, data was obtained on a pre-post basis for all students in the 
participating classrooms* The variables assessed included: (1) general 
aptitude; (2) academic achievement in reading, language, and mathematics; 
(3) classroom behavior; (4) peer acceptance; (5) school attitude; and 
(6) self-concept. Scores on each of these dimensions were obtained at 
the onset of the school year and again at the end of the year. Since 
the same assessment procedure was maintained for the 1975-76, 1976-77, 
and 1977-78 school years, it was possible to collapse this data over the 
three-year period. Based on compilation of the aptitude, academic, so- 
cial, attitudinal and behavioral data, a target group of children within 
each classroom was identified. Using pre-test scores, a classroom pro- 
file was established from which targeted students were selected. Those 
students with the most discrepant profiles were identified as the target 

— - or special needs students for a given classroom. In order to provide 

% 
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for a imiform procedure for selection across all classrooms, a poirit 
system was devised which was based on the severity of the discrepancy 
for each of the seven variables assessed. After the point system has 
been applied to each classroom of students, those four students receiv- 
ing the highest "score" were designated as the target students. 

Selection Procedure 

In order to select the pool of effective teachers, a series of 
criteria were set considering gains made by targeted students as well 
as gains made by the class at large. Two sets of criteria applied to 
gains of target students and a third set considered, gains of the 
entire class. Gain scores were considered in all areas assessed except 
the attitudinal variables due to a high incidence of missing data coupled 
with a restricted range of obtained scores. 
Criteria I - Overall Profile Gain of Target Student s 

Since the children in the target group were reelected as a result 
of their performance on academic variables such as Reading, Mathematics, 
and Language (as measured by their scores on the California Achievement; . ' 
Tests ), and behavioral variables (as measured by their Sociogram and Be- 
havior Rating Scale scores, .the **profile**score was defined as the dis- 
criminant score obtained by performing a discriminant analysis on the 
target and the 'non-target groups with the pre-test scores on the five 
variables mentioned above. Due to the small number of target children 
in each class, it was necessary to combine the target children in all 
the classes to obtain the target group. For this purpose. Achievement 



Development Scale Scores (ADSS) were usecl. The ADS Scores ar6 invariant 
a^oss grades and, hence, are ideally suited in this^case* 

Prior to carrying out the discriminant analysis, thi^arget and'^the 
non-target groups were collapsed over the years of the project and com- 
pared on the vector of pre- test means for the- five dependent variables. 
Multivariate analysis cf variance indicated that these two groups were 
significantly different (p^ ,0001) • -A discriminant analysis was then 
carried out to determine the linear combination of variables (discrimi- 
nant function) that maximally differentiated the two groups/ The disb- 
ar im- ^ant function coefficients atte given in Table 1. 



Insert Table 1 about here 

r " — 

In order to determine the accuracy of the discriminant analysis 
procedure, the number of known cases that can be correctly classified 
in target and non- target groups was computed* The analysis Indicated 
that 86.5 percent of the Inown cases were correctly classified by this 
procedure. 

The dis.criminant qcore (DS) for each child can then be computed 
(using the unstandardized coefficients) as; 

DS = .00859' (RADSS) ^ .00239 (MADSS) - .00178 (LADSS) 
- .01896 (BRS) - 1.58156 (SOC) + .31024 
^Hhen the pre-test scords for each of these variables is substituted in 
the above expression, we obtain the pre- test discriminant score (Pre DS) 
Similarly, the post-test discriminant score (Post DS) can be obtained. 
The gain or change (GDS) in the overall profile is then obtained as 

GDS » Post DS - Pre DS. 



In order for teachers to be considered effective by this criteria, 

it was necessary for the following two conditions to apply: 

Condition 1: Ihe classroom mean discriminant gain (GDS) 

for target children is greater than the mean 
discriminant gain of the entire target group. 

Condition 2: The proportion of target children \Aio are 

successful exceeds .5, Successful children 
are defined as those whose gains exceed that 
of the mean discriminant gain for the entire 
target group. 



Insert Table 2 about here 

Inspection of Table 2 indicates that 11 teachers met this dual 
criteria of effectiveness with targeted youngsters. 
Criteria II - By Variable Gain of^ Target Students 

Ga-ins were considered in Reading, Language, Mathematics, Behavior 
plating, and Social Scale. In^order for teachers to be categorized as 
effective in a given variable it was necessary that both of the following 
conditions be met: ^ 



Condition 1: 



Condition 2: 



The classroom mean gain for target children is 
greater than the mean gain of* the >entire target 
•group. 

The proportion of target children whose gains 
are greater than the mean gain exceeds .5. 



An overall criteria of s^ ccess on at least three of the five variables 
was applied in this case. Twelve teachers*^met Criteria II. 
Criteria III - Total Classroom -Gain 

Gains were considered on the five variables mentioned above. The 
criteria for effectiveness in this case was an individual classroom's 
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mean gain in excess of the overall mean gain of all students in that 
grade. Here, as with Criteria II, an overall criteria of success on 
at least three variables was applied. Nineteen^ or more than half, of 
the original pool of teachers met this criteria. 

For the final selection of effective teachers it was decided to 
include teachers. \Ao met either criteria of success with target stu- 
dents in addition to being successful with their total classroom. 
This decision rule was instrumented due to the ineligibility of several 
classrooms for meeting the discriminant gain criteria resulting from 
missing data on any of the five variables considered. As shown in 
Table 2, twelve of the original pool of 33 teachers were categorized 
as effective. 

Discussion 

Comparison of pairs of criteria resulted in considerable overlap 
as shown in Table 3 accompanied by Figure 1. Of most interest is the 
finding that 100% of the teachers who were effective with targeted 
youngsters on both criteria were also found to be effective with their 
total class. That is, those teachers who were most successful with their 
special needs students were able to accomplish these gains \^ile simul- 
taneously achieving similar gains for all their students. This finding 
does not lend support to the generally accepted notion that the extra 
time required to effectively educate the special child will be to the 
detriment of the rest of their classmates. In fact, these results indi- 
cate that success with special needs students was both a necessary and 
sufficient condition to warrant total classroom success. However, the 
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reciprocal relationship, i*e*» success with the total classroom crossed 
with target student success showed only 47% overlap* Apparently, re- 
alizing success with the class at large is in no way predictive of 
success with the special stuaent* 
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Table 1 



Olacrloliuint Function Coefficients 



Variable 



Uoitandardlzed 
Dlacrlminant Ftinctlcn 
Coefficient 



Standardized 
Discriminant Function 
Coefficient 



leading (RADSS) .00859 

Kath (HADSS) .00239 

Language (lADSS) -.00178 

Behavior lUtlng Scale (BRS) -.01896 

Soclogram (SOC) -1.58156 

Constant i .31024 



.63015 
.15152 
-.14236 
-.54319 
-.55896 
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Table 2 

Successful Teachers by Criteria 



Criteria 



Teacher 
ID 



Target 
Profile 
Gain 



Target 
By Variable 
Gain 



Total 
Classroom 
Gain 



Target 
and Total 
Gain 



1 
3 
4 
5 
7 
9 
10 
13 
15 
17 
18 
20 
24 
26 
27 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
37 



* 

* 

* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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Table 3 

Percent of Successful Teacher 
Overlap Across Sets of Criteria 





Relationships 
Paired 


Ratio 


Percent 
Overlap 


Successful with Targets 

on both criteria (9) and 
^ successful with the Total 
Class (9) 


9/9 


100 


Successful with Targets on 
either criteria (14) and 
successful with the Total 
Class (12) 


12/ lA 


86 


Successful with Total Class (19) 
and successful with Targets on 
both criteria (9) 


9/19 


47 


Successful with Total Class (19) 
and successful with Targets on 
either criteria (12) 


12/19 


63 
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A COMPmsOH OF ACADEMIC LEARWIW6 TIME (ALT) 
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MW HIGH ABILITY STUDEKTS 

BafLbaAa. LaA/Uvzz Janzt M. Vacca 
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A Comparison of Academic Learning Time (ALT) 
for Mainstreamed, Low, Average, and High Ability Students 

ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to compare several Instructional 
time variables for a select group of effective teachers and a non- 
select sample of teachers, and to examine these variables for 
special needs, or mainstreamed, students and students of varying 
ability levels. Allotted time, student engaged time, and academic 
learning time (ALT) data were collecte ' /la a classroom observa- 
tion schedule. The selected students were observed on eight occa- 
sions over a three month period. Results indicated that these 
instructional time variables were substantially higher in effective 
teachers* classrooms. Furthermore, significant ability level 
differences were evident. While allotted time did not differ 
among the student types observed, engagement rate, percent of 
easy difficulty tasks, and ALT were all significantly higher for 
average and high ability students than for low ability and main- 
streamed students. 




BACKGROUND 



In recent years much research has focused on the relationship between 
amount of instructional time and student achievement. Although correlations 
of achievement with amount of instructional time have consistently been 
reported in the literature, the strength of the time-achievement relation- 
ship is apparently, to a certain extent, a function of the definition of 
instructional time used by the researcher. When Instructional time is 
defined merely as time scheduled or allotted to the content area under 
consideration, without regard to student engagement rate, the correlation 
with achievement is generally low (e.g.'. Good & Grouws, 1975, Kidder, O'Reilly 
& Klesllng, 1975; McDonald & Elias, 1976). However, when instructional 
time is defined as engaged time or actual tlme*-on-task (also referred 
to as attention or Involved time), substantial correlation with student 
achievement has been well documented within the reading and math areas 
(Anderson, 1975; Arlin & Roth, -^1978; Bloom, 1974; Cobb, 1972; Cooley & 
Leinhardt, 1978; Fisher, Filby, Marliave, Cahen, Dlshaw, Moore, & 
Berliner, 1978; Lahaderne, 1968; Samuels & Tumurg, 1974; Schultz, 1973; 
Stalllngs & Kaskowltz, 1974), 

,# 

Evidently engaged time provides a more valid indicator of instructional 
time, since it requires efficient utilization of allocated time. ' R^^cently 
Fisher, et al.(1978) have proposed^a thirS dimension to the instructional- 
time relationship namely, task appropriateness. That is, a student's 
learning potential will be maximized when the student is actively engaged 
in a content-related task^that is of appropriate difficulty level. This 
variable is referred to as "academic learning time"; The present study * 
is an attempt to further inveatigate these ijistructional time variables 
for a. simple of effective teachers, considering student ability level as 
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a potential source of variation. Specifically, the purpose of this study > 

vas two-fold: (1) to examine allotted time, engagement rate, task difficulty 

level, and academic learning time- (ALT) for ipainstreamed students as com-* 

pared to their classmate.s of varying levels of academic ability; Wd 

(2) to compare these varialjles for a selected group of effective teachers 

and' a non-select sample of teachers'^, 

PROCEDURE 

The operational plan called initially for the selection of regular 
classroom teachers who had previously demonstrated their effectiveness 
with special needs students functioning in the regular classroom setting. 
Teachers were selected based on the actual performance of special needs 
students in their classrooms. The initial sample of teachers was cam- 
prised of 33 regular classroom teachers in grades one through six who 
were participants in a federally-funded inservice training project. All 
students in these \:lassrooms were assessed on a pre-posc basis on academic, 
behavioifal,^ social, and attitudinal variables. A series of criteria were 
established considering gains made by the special needs, or mainstreamed, 
students as well as gains made by the class at large for selection purposes. 
Effective teachers were defined as those teachers whose students showed 
gains above the expected gain on the majority of those variables assessed. 
Twelve teachers were identified as meeting this dual-criteria of success 
with both their special needs students and their class at large. (Stfe 
Larrivee, 1979 for a more conqplete description of the selection procedure.) 
These twelve teachers subsequently agreed to participate in the validation 
phase of a second training project. For their participation they received 
a small stipend. 
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■ , METHOD 

/ 

The research design for data collection on the instructional time 
variables necessitated prior selection of four students in both the content 
areas of reading and' math. ^The four students selected were a special needs 
^Icarnct and a low, average, and high ability student in each content area. 
A series of decision rules were constructed for selection of the special 
needs learner including the existence of a written lEP, previous special 
education classification, and present referral. For selection of the 
remaining three ability-lev:el students, all students were initially grouped 
by ability within subject and then a random ntanber sequence was applied to 
each grqup. The design called for tracking the same special student in 

both content areas and three different students in reading and math, or a 

ft 

tota*. o£ seven students per class. 

The data were collected over a three-month period. The data collection 
scheme Included a classroom observation component and a teacher self-report 
daily record of allotted time per student being tracked. The observation 
system recorded four categories: academic content, classroom activity type, 
student engagement, and degree of task difficulty. Th^ 9bservation 
form was organized to be coded at 15-second intervals for each student 
observed. Eaoh of the four pre-selected students were observed and coded 
once per minute. Sixteen "^30-60 minute observations were conducted, eight 
in each subject area* Observations were conducted once per week. The obser- 
vation scheme was designed to sample acrdss days of the week, time of day, 
and activity type to ensure greater genera lizabi 11 ty. Three coders were used 
to conduct the observations. Prior to data collection, intercoder agreement 
was established as follows: 100% forv academic content, 98% for classroom 
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activity type,^ 907. for student engagement, and 87% for taskHi-ff-tcuIty. 

tL, 

«. 

» 

ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 

R>r analysis purposes, the four variables considered were allotted 
time, engagement rate, percent of time at easy difficulty level, and ALT. 
ALT was defined as instructional time in the content area during which a 
student is both engaged and working at an appropriate level of difficulty. 
The total time allotted to reading and math for each day on which an 
observation was conducted was taken from teacher daily record forms com- 
pleted for the selected students. Engagement and difficulty rates were 
Calculated from the observation data and pro^rated for the total time 
/allotted to compute' ALT. For each observation period, variable scores 
/ were computed;, these scores were averaged across eight occasions. 
/ The analysis performed was a two-way ANOVA (class X ability). A 

I randomized block design, blocking on teachers, was used to examine the 
J effect of ability. Separate analyses were done for reading and math. 
I As shown in Table 1, the results for reading reveal that while allotted 
I time did not differ by student ability level, engagement rate, difficulty 
/ level, and ALT differed significantly. In math, neither allotted time 
nor engagement rate differed as a function of ability level, whereas, 
difficulty level and ALT were significantly different (Table 2). The 
main effect due to class was significant for all four instructional time 
variables in both reading and math. Use of the Bonferroni-t procedure 
to further examine the extent of the differences by ability group revealed 
that engagement rate was not significantly different for the special needs 
learner, as compare^^to both the low and average ability students, but the 
compariaon with high ability students ihowed significant differences 
(/>^*05 for math; p< .01 for reading). Similar comparisons for difficulty 



level and ALT showed the special needs learner to be significantly different 

from both the average and high ability students in favor of the higher 

ability students. These results held for both reading and math* The reader 

is reminded that the results reported here are relative to classrooms of 

teachers identified as effective and therefore may not be generalizalle 

to the population at large. 

In order to provide a preliminary comparison of these instructional 

time variables for selected effective teachers and non-select teachers, 

the results reported here were coii5)ared with the results of the Far West 

Lab in the Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study (Fisher, Filby, & Marliave, 

1977) • Teachers participated in thatS4tudy on a volunteer basis and 

r 

therefore degree of effectiveness was not a controlled variable* An at- 
tempt was made to apply similar definitions to^ the variables being con- 
sidered in order to render the comparisons more meaningful* However, 
data collection methodology for the tfwo studies differed substantially* 
Tables 3 and 4 are offered for comparison purposes • ^alyses were ini- 
tially conducted to ^determine the effect of grade; the findings were that 
only allotted time differed significantly due to primary (grades 1-3) or 
intermediate (grades 4-6) grade level. Reading allotted time was higher 

for primary grades while math allotted time was higher for intermediate 

/ 

.grades. As a result of these findings^ coupled with the small sample 
size, our' data was collapsed over grade. 

While these comparisons can in no way be considered conclusive, the 
results show such marked differences in favor of the effective teachers 
that fiurther investigation is Indeed warranted. In fact, ALT was from 
three to four times higher in the classrooms of the effective teachers. 



i 



.While a portion of the magnitude of the differences can no doubt be accounted 
for l^y methodological and procedural differences between the two studies, 
the strength of the differences noteworthy. 

■ ' DISCUSSION 

The results of this study support the necessity to consider^ student 
ability level as a potential confounding source when looking at variables 
such as allotted time, engagenvent rate, difficulty level, and academic 
learning time in the classroom. Differences by ability level showed a 
pattern of the special needs learner being significantly different from 
both the average and high ability student put not from the low ability 
student* These findings relative to the special needs learner have im- 
portant Implications for mains treaming* That is, the mainstreamed student 
should be able to benefit from instruction provided in a regular classroom 
setting at least as well as regular classroom peers who are of lower abil- 
ity but have never been considered candidates for special educational pro- 
gramming . 
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Table 1 

Summary Analysis of Variance for Effect of Class and Ability for Reading 



Variable 




- Ability 
3,33 


Class 
F 

,11,33 


Allotted Time 




<1.00 


91 .78 **** 


Engagement Rate 




4.15 ** 


2.40 * 


Easy Difficulty Rate 




8.50 **** 


3.55 ** 


Academic Learning Time 




10.69 **** 


11 .23 **** 


* P <.05; *A P < .01; ^^'^ 


P < .001; 

Table 2 


P < .000 

L 




Summary Analysis of Variance for Effect of Class and Ability 


for Math 






Ability 




Variable 




F 

3,33 


^ 11,33 


Allotted Time 




.<1.00 


33.26 


Engagement Rate 




1.77 


6.09 J^^'^** 


Easy Difficulty Rate 




12.06 


2,23 * 


Academic Learning Time 




6.49 


6. OA 5^^*^^^ 


* P < .05; P < .01; 


P<.001; **** 


P< .000 
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Table 3 

Comparison of Group Means for Non-Select and Effective 
Teachers by Variable for Reading 



Variable 



Group 



Non-Select Teachers 



Effective Teachers 





,(n=46) 
Grade 2 


Grade 5 




(n=12) 
Low 


Av. 




Allotted Time (min.) 


88 


109 


122 


124 


125. 


123 


Engagement Rate 


.73 


.74 


.81 


.82 


.86 


.91 


Easy Difficulty Rate. 


.53. 


.48 


.85 


.87 


.94 


.98 


Percentage of Time 
Engaged at Easy Difficulty 


30 


27 


70 


72 


81 


89 


Academic Learning Time (min.) 


26 


29 


84 


87 


99 


110 



Table 4 

Comparison of Group Means for Non-Select and Effective 
Teachers by Variable for Math 



Variable 



Allotted Time (min.) 
Engagement Rate 

Easy Difficulty Rate 

Percentage of Time 
Engaged at Easy Difficulty 

Academic Learning Time (min.) 



Group 



Non-Select Teachers 

(n=46) 
Grade 2 Grade 5 



37 
.72 

.51 

26 
10 



41 
.74 

.37 

21 
9 



Ef f ectiveX Teachers 
(n=12) . 

Low Av-. H-lgh 



55 
.82 

.78 

66 
36 



55 
.83 

.82 

69 
38 



55 55 

.84 .88 

.93 .95 

79 84 

43 46 
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BACKGROUND 



The operational plan for the project called initially for the selection 
of regular classroom teachers who had previously demonstrated their effec- 
tiveness with special needs students functioning in the regular classroom 
setting. Teachers were selected based on the actual performance of special 
needs students in their classrooms. Students were assessed on a pre-post 
basis on academic, behavioral, social, and attitudinal variables. A series 
of criteria were established considering gains made by special needs student 
as well as gains made by the class at large for selection purposes. From 
an original pool of 33 elementary teachers > twelve teachers were identified 
as effective. Subsequently, extensive classroom observations were conducted 
in the classrooms of the twelve identified teachers in an effort to isolate 
characteristic teaching behaviors. 

Following a comprehensive review process, over 70 variables were 
identified as worthy of consideration. These variables represent those that 
have been found to consistently relate to student performance outcomes based 
on previous process-product research findings. ^The specific variables 
chosen for inclusion are shown in Figure 1. The variables have been 
conceptualized within the framework of seven general categories: (1) Class 
room Management; (2) Questioning Style; (3) Academic Learning Time; 
(4) Individualization; (5) Teaching Style; (6) Classroom Climate; and 
(7) Attitudinal Variables. Instrumentation was designed specifically fop 
the project in order to provide data on each of the 74 variables being 
considered. Four modes of data collection were implemented: (1) Direct 
classroom observations; (2) teacher daily records; (3) teacher self- 
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Figure 1 
Teaching Variables^ 

QUESTIONING STYLE 



Volunteer Respondent (QP) 
Student Selection (QP) 
Narrow Questions (QP) 
* Positive Feedback (QP) 
'Sustaining Feedback (QP) 



Movement'Free vs. Restricted (SOI) 
Affective Environment (TOI) 
Physical Environment (CM) 
Noise Level Appropriateness (SI) 
Non-Permissiveness (ORS) 
Controlling Behavior (TOI) 
Acceptance of Feelings (ORS) 



Time in Small Groups (SOI) 
Time in Large Groups (SOI) 
Teacher Time with Individuals (SOI) 
Individualization of Work (SOI) 
Grouping for Math (61) 



*Content Questions (QP) 

• LoW'Order Questions (QP) 

* Correct Student Response (QP) 
** Criticism of Response (QP) 



CLASSROOM CLIMATE 



Awareness of Feelings (ORS) 
•Warmth (SI) 

• Teacher Responsiveness (OHS) 
•Teacher Fairness (ORS) 
•Performance Expectation (ORS) 

• Relationship with Students (ORS) 

• Initiation of Student Contact (ORS) 



INDIVIDUALIZATION 



Checking Student Work (ORS) ^ 
•Ad Hoc Grouping (CM) 
•instructional Appropriateness (ORS) 
•Grouping for Reading (Bl) 
•Attention^to individual Needs (SI & CM) 



CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 



Supportive Response to Conduct Problems (ISI) 
Supportive Response to High Severity Behavior (ISI) 
Teacher Consistency (ORS) 
Usoof Praise (ORS) 

^Supportive Response to Learning Problems (ISI) 

* Supportive Response to Personality Problems (ISI) 
•Supportive Response to Low Ability Students (ISI) 

• Effective Use of Time (0 RS) 



•Total Supportive Response (ISI) 
•Task Engagement Feedback (ISR & ISI) 
•Variety of Interventions (ISI) 
••Need for Discipline (ORS) 
••Total Punitive Response (ISR) 
** Punitive Intervention (ISR) 
•• Incidence of Intervention (ISR) 



ACADEMIC LEARNING TIME 



Allotted Time (DR) 
Teacher Directed Time (ALT) 
Student Directed Time (ALT) 

•Easy Difficulty Level (ALT) 

* Engagement Rate (ALT) 

'Academic Learning Time (ALT & DR) 
Special Individual Work Time (DR) 



Assignment of Tasks (SOI) 
Assignment of Homework (CM) 

'Teacher Flexibility (TOI) 

' Lesson Structure (CM) 



**Unassigned Time (DR) 
••Teacher Transition Time (ALT) 
••Student Transition Time (ALT) 
••Waiting-for-HelpTime (ALT) 
••Off-Task Time (ALT) 
••Hard Difficulty Level (ALT) 



TEACHING STYLE 



*Clarity (SI &ORS) 

* Academic Feedback (CM) 

•Active Involvement (SOI &PRS) 



OPINION AND ATTITUDINAL VARIABLES 



SituationalJob Satisfaction (JSQ'& EDS) 
Educational Philosophy (TOI) 
•positive Attitude Toward Mamstreaming (TQM) 

Initials following each variable indicate the instrument used 
""High amount characteristic of effective teachers. 
** Low amount characteristic of effective teachers. 



•Professional Job Satisfaction (JSQ & EDS) 
•Scope of Professional Responsibility (TOI) 
•Teacher Self Perception of Competence (EDS) 
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report; and (A) teacher and' student interviews. Sixteen instruments were 
developed to provide the data necessary for assessing all of the selected 
variables. Figure 2 includes a list of all instruments and the correspond- 
ing data collection mode. 

Since only twelve teachers were selected as effective, the data 
analysis was primarily based on means, ranges, and standard deviations. 
For each variable the following were considered: (1) Actual range of 
scores within a 20% range; (2) position of scores at either the high or 
low end of the continuum; and (3) a minimum of 10 of the 12 teachers 
within the desired range. Ultimately forty-two of the teaching behaviors 
were determined to be characteristic of teachers effective with mainstreamed 
students. These behaviors are designated in Figure 1 by one asterick (*) 
indicating that the effective teachers engaged in a high amount of the 
behavior and two astericks (**) indicating a low amount of the behavior to 
bd characterists of the effective ^.eachers. 
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Figure 2 
Project Instruments 

\ 



Instrument 


Code 


Data Collection 
Mode 


Code 


Signs, of Individualization 


SOI 


Classroom Observacion 


0 


Questioning Patterns 


QP 


Classroom Observation 
♦ 


0 


Academic Learning Time 


ALT . 


Classroom Observation 


0 


Intervention Strate^ Record 


ISR 


Classroom Observation 


0 


Observer Rating Scale 


ORS 


Classroom Observation 


0 


Daily Record-Reading, Math 


DR 


Teacher Record 


R 


Intervention Strategy Inventory 


ISI 


Teacher Self-Report 


s 


Classroom Management Questionnaire 


CM 


Teacher Self-Report 


S 


Educational Dimension Survey 


liDS 


Teacher Self-Report 


S 


Job Satisfaction Questionnaire 


JSQ 


Teacher Self-Report 


S 


Teacher Opinion Inventory 


TOI 


Teacher Self- Report 


S 


Teacher Questionnaire on Mains treaming 


TQM 


Teacher Self-Report 


S 


Philosophy of Education 


PE 


Teacher Self-Report 


S 


(background Information 


BI 


Teacher Interview 


I 


Reading Program Implementation 


RPI 


Teacher Interview 


I 


Math Program Implementation 


MPI 


Teacher Interview 


I 


Student Interview 


SI 


Student Interview 


I 
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DATA SUMMARY EXPLANATION 

The charts to follow summarize data for only those 42 variables which 
were determined to be characteristic of the teachers previously identified 

I 

as effective with mainstreamed students* The organization of the charts 
corresponds with the category headings used in Figure 1* The charts provide 
reference information which is keyed to two other reports, namely: 

(1) Descriptive Tables for Specific Teaching Behaviors of 
Selected Effective Teachers ;ihich is a series of tables 
reporting data for each variable by teacher and overall 

(see column 1 "Table Number , and 

\ 

\ 

\^ (2) Instrumentation for Data Collection which includes copies 
\^ of th^ 16 instruments developed to assess all of the selected 

^ teacher variables as well as other descriptive information 

on the development and administration of the instruments 
(see column 2 "Instrument Reference"). 

The "Data Collection Mode" and '^Instrument" codes are identified in 
Figure 2. The charts also provide a variable definition, the specific 
measure used, the "critical" range of scores and the m^an for the twelve 
effective teachers* 
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Data ^ummary for the Identified Effective Teaching Behaviors for Mainstreaming 

QUESTIONING STYLE 



Table 
Number 


Identified Variable^ 


Collection Mode/ 
Instrument 
Instrument Reference 


Variable Definition 


Measure 


Range 
^ or Rpsult 


Mean 


4 


Content Questions 


0/QP 
pp. 8-11 


% of content ques- 
tions asked by the 
teacher 


C 

C + O + N 


81.91% 


87% 


4 


Low-order Questions 


0/QP 
pp. 8-11 


%of low'Open and 
low«narrow content 


(L-0)+(L.N) 
C 


89-100% 


97% 



questions asked by 
teacher 



t 
I 



4A Criticism of Response 



0/QP 
pp. 8.11 



4A Correct $tudont Response 0/QP 

pp, 8.1 1 




% of incorrect, 
criticised responses 
to content questions 

% of correct responses 
to content questions 



{|.C) 



(C>P)-KC>N) 
C 



0.1% 



66.89% 



0.1% 



80% 



4 ^ Positive Feedback 



0/QP % of student responses 

pp. 8*1 1 to content questions 

which were positive- 
ly reinforced 



77.98% 



86% 



4 A Sustaining Feedback 



0/QP % of incorrect re- 

pp. 8-1 1 sponses followed by 

sustaining feedback 



(|.S)+{|.N1+(|.C) 

followed by 
another question 
(l-Sl'HI-Nl+d-C) 



61-81% 



a Diita for these vambieivertain to total observations averaged across Reading and Math 
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. CLASSROOM CLIMATE 

1 



Table 
Number 



Identified Variable 



Collection Mode/ 

Instrument Variable Definition 

Instrument Reference 



Measure 



Range 
or Result 



Mean 



29 



15 



Teacher/Classroom 
Warmth 



Teacher Responsiveness 



I/SI 
p. 75 



0/ORS 
pp. 26-9 



five questions on SI: 

#1,3,9,10,14; 

% of "yes" responses 

question #8 on ORS; 
% of teachers rated 
"Hi" 



*Ves" responses 
total responses 



#of teachers with 
"Hi" mean ratings 
12 



84-98% 



100% 



92% 



"Hi" 



15 



Teacher Fairness 



0/ORS question #6 on ORS; 

pp. 26*9 % of'teachers rated 

"Hi" 



#of teachers with 
"Hi" mean ratings 

VI 



100% 



'Hi" 



I 
I 



15 ' Porformance Expectation 



15 Relationship with 

Students 



0/ORS 
pp. 26-9 



0/ORS 
pp. 26-9 



question #7 on ORS; 
% of leachers rated 
"Hi" 

question #5 on ORS, 
% of teachers rated 
"Hi" 



#of teachers with 
"Hi" mean ratings 
Yl 

#of teachers with 
"Hi" mean ratings 



100% 



83% 



"Hi' 



"Hi" 



15 . Teacher Initiation 
of Sudenl Contact 



0/ORS question #13 on ORS; 

pp. 26-9 % of teachers rated 

"Hi" 



#of teachers with 
"Hi" mean ratings 
\2 



100% 



'Hi" 
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INDIVIDUALIZATION 



Table ^Identified Variable 
Number 



Collection Mode/ 
Instrument 
Instrument Reference 



Variable Definition 



Measure 



Range 
or Result 



Mean 



15 



Instructional 
Appropriateness 



0/ORS question #10 on ORS; 

pp. 54«6 % of teachers with 

"Hi" mean rating 



#of "Hi" mean ratings 
12 



100% 



"Hi' 



31 



Grouping for 
Reading 



l/Bl 
p,71 



question #13 on Bl; 
% of teachers re- 
porting three or more 
groups for Reading 



#of teachers with 
3-^ groups 
12 



3+ 
groups 



I 

00 
I 



24 Ad-Hoc Grouping 



29 Teacher Attention to 

Student's In 
Needs (1) 

24 Teacher Atten 

Student's IndivY 
Needs (2) 




S/CM 
pp. 54*6 



l/S! 
p. 75 



S/CM 
pp, 54-6 



items #7, 14,25,28 onCM; 
raw and % scores 
across 4 items 

question #8 on SI; 
% of positive re* 
spopses 

items #5, 20, 31 on CM; 
raw and percent scores 
across 3 items 



four items 



maximum (4x4) or 16 



positive responses to #8 
total responses to #8 



1' three items 

maximum (3x4) or 12 



10-14 rs 
63.88% 



65-82% 



10-12 rs 
83-100% 



12 
76% 



66% 



11 

92% 
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CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 



Table ldenti;ied Variable 
Number 



Collection Mode/ 
Instrument 
Instrument Reference 



Variable Definition 



Measure 



Range 
or Result 



Mean 



21 Variety of Interventions 



S/ISl 
pp. 42-53 



of different m- 
tervention tyf.es 
chosen on the ISI 



# of different inter- 
ventions chosen 
total different 
types = 14 



79-93°/ 



83% 



15 Efficient Use of Time 



0/ORS question #14 on ORS; 

pp. 26-9 % of teachers with 

"Hi" mean rating 



#of teachers with 
"Hi" mean rating 
12 



"Hi' 



I 



1 5 Abse nee o f Need for 

Discipline 



13 Task Engagement Feed- 

back (TEF) 



0/ORS 
pp. 26-9 



0/lSR 
pp. 30-41 



question #16 on OSR; 
% of teachers with 
"Hi ' mean rating 

% of interventions 
wliich were task en- 
gagement feedback 
to students 



#of teachers with 
"Hi" mean ratirig 
12 



83% 



#of times teachers 

Qavft TEF 1 

total #of in- \ 
terventions used 



"Hi" 



48% 



14 Incidence of Inter^ 

vent ion 



0/ISR 
pp. 30-41 



#of interventions 
a teachei executed 
per hour 



#of interventions 
observed- (TBf ) , 
total time observed 
in hours = 4.2 



0-5.7 
per hr. 



3.0 
per hr. 



13 Punitive Intervention 



0/ISR punishing interven- 

pp. 30-41 tions observed on ISR; 

% of punishing in- 
terventions a teacher 
executed 



#of punishing inter* 

ventions used 

total interventions - 
observed 



0-8% 



4% 



22 Total Punitive Response 



S/ISI 
pp. 42-53 



choice of punitive 
intervention on ISI; 
% of punitive 
options chosen 



#of punitive inter- 
ventions chosen 
total #of Items ~ 44 



5-16% 



13% 
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CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT (CONT.) 



Table 
Number 


Identified Variable 


Collection Mode/ 
Instrument 
Instrument Reference 


Variable Definition 


Measure 


Range 
or Result 


Mean 


22 


Total Supportive 


S/ISI 
DD. 42-53 


choice of supportive 
intervention on \S\', 


# of supportive in- 
terventions chosen 
44 


66-86% 


75% 


22 


Supportive Response 
to Learning Problem 
Behaviors 


S/ISI 
pp. 42-53 


choice of supportive 
intervention on 1 2 
learning problem items 


#of supportive in- 
terventions chosen 
12 


75-100% 


81% 


22 


Supportive Response 
to Personality Problem 
Behaviors 


S/ISI 
pp. 4^-dJ 


choice of suppoi tive 
intervention on 16 
learning problem items 


# of supportive in- 
Lt:r vtin Liono cnoocn 
16 


69-94% 


76% 


23 


Supportive Response 
to Low Ability Students 


S/ISI 
pp. 42-53 


choice of supportive 
intervention for 6 iow 
ability student items 


#of supportive in- 
terventions chosen 
6 


83-100% 


83% 
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ACADEMIC LEARNING TIME' 



Table Identified Variable 
Nun/oer 



Collection Mode/ 
Instrument 
Instrument Reference 



Variable Definition 



Measure 



Range Mean 
or Result 



18A Unassigned Time 



R/DR minutes of unassigned 

pp. 30-41 time (UA) recorded 

on the DR 



# of unassigned 

minutes 

total #of minutes 
recorded 



0-23% 



7.0% 



8A Teacher Transition Time 



0/ALT 
pp. 12-22 



minutes of teacher 
transition observed 
on the ALT 



# of teacher transi- 

tion minutes 

total #of minutes 
observed 



1.3.4.7% 



3.0% 



7A Student Transition Time 



0/ALT 
pp. 12-22 



minutes of student 
transition observed 
on the ALT 



#of student transi- 

tion minutes 

total #of minutes 
observed 



2.1-7.8% 



4.7% 



7A Waiting for Help Time 



0/ALT minutes during which 

pp. 12-22 students were observed 

waiting for help on the 
ALT 



# of waiting«for- 
help minutes 
total #of minutes 
observed 



0-1.2% 



0.3% 



7A 



Off-Task Time 



0/ALT minutes during which 

pp. 12-22 students were off- 

task on the ALT 



#of off-task 
minutes 



total #of minutes 
observed 



3.203.7% 



9.7% 



18A Special Individual 
Work Time 



R/DR minutes of special in« 

pp. 30-41 dividual worktime (SI) 

recorded on the DR 



#of special individ- 
ual work minutes 
total #of minutes 
recorded 



0-10% 



4.0% 
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ACADEMIC LEARNING TIME (CONT.) 




• 




Table Identical Variable*^ 
Number 


Collection Mode/ 
Instrument 
Instrument Reference 


Variable Definition 


Measure 


Range 
or Result 


Mean 




6A Easy Difficulty Level 


0/ALT 
pp. 12-22 


% of students' time 
spent at easy diffi- 
culty level 


time spent at easy 
difficultv level 
total time 


81.3-100% 


90.7% 




6A Hard Difficulty Level 


0/ALT 
pp. 12-22 


% of students' time 
spent at hard diffi- 
culty level 


time spent at hard 
difficultv level 
total time 


0-3.2% 


0.4% 

> 




7A Engagement Rate 


0/ALT 
pp. 12-22 


minutes students 
observed to be 
engaged 


# of minutes students 
were engaged 
total #of minutes 
observed 


72.5.93.7% 


85.2% 


1 

c 

M 
1 


12A Academic Learning Time 


0/ALT 
pp. 12-22 

R/DR 
pp. 30-41 


minutes students 
engaged in content area 
at easy difficulty level 


engagement rate (x) 
allotted minutes (x) 
% of time at easy 
difficulty 


73-122 
min. 


95.0 
min. 




*^ Data arc specific to the Reading/Language Arts Block 
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TEACHING STYLE 



Table 
Number 



Identified Variable 



Collection Mode/ 

Instrument Variable Definition 
Instrument Reference 



Measure 



Ramje 
or Result 



Mean 



24 Lesson Structure 



S/CM seven items on CM: 

pp. 54-6 # 1.6, 13, 22, 24, 26, 29; 

raw and % scores 
across 7 items 



X seven items (rs) 
maximum (7x4) or 28 



23-25 rs 
82-89% 



24 
86% 



29 Teacher Clarity/lnstruc* 

tional Effectiveness (1) 



I/SI seven questions on 

p. 75 SI: #2,M,5,7,M1,12, 

*13;%of positive 
student responses 



positve response 
total responses 



78.949 



87% 



15 Teacher Clarity /I nstruc- 0/ORS 

tional Effectiveness (2) pp. 26-9 



question #9 on ORS; 
%of teachers with 
"Hi" mean rating 



#of teachers witho* 
"Hi" mean ratings 
^ 12 



92^ 



'Hi" 



t 
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Academic Feedback 



S/CM four items on CM; #9, 

pp. 54-6 17, 18, 35; raw and % 

scores across 4 items% 



1' four items (rs) 13-16 rs 

maximum (4x4) or 16 8M00% 



15 
91% 



15 Active Involvement ( 1 ) 



0/ORS question #12 on ORS; 

pp. 26«9 %of teachers with 

"Hi" mean rating . 



#of teachers with 
"Hi" mean ratinn 
12 



100% 



'HI" 



1 Activ«^ Involvement (2) 



0/SOI %of time teacher 

pp. 6*7 was actively working 

with students 



C_+SjH_ 
C + S + I + N 



100% 



100% 



27 Teacher Flexibility 



S/TOi six items on the 

pp. 58-60 TOI: "1,*12, 14/18,21; 

raw and % scores 
across six items 



I'six items 21-27 rs 

maximum (6x5) or 30 70-90% 



23 

77%. 



rs-raw score 
* reversed item 
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TEACHER OPINION AND ATTITUDE 

U . _ 

^m^^ ■■ ' 

Collection Mode/ 

Table Identified Variable Instrument Variable Definition Measure Range Mean 

Number Instrument Reference " or Result 



26 Teacher Professional 

Job Satisfaction (1) 



S/JSQ 
pp. 61-66 



X twenty-two job* 
related items on JSQ 



22 job related 
items 



maximum (22x5) or 110 



69-107 rs 
72-97% 



94.0 

85% 



25 Teacher Professional 

Job Satisfaction (2) 



S/EDS three items on the EDS: 

p.57 #1, 12, 13rr 

raw and % scores 
across 3 items 



X three items 

maximum (3x5) or 15 



lOOBrs 
80.100?/o 



13.0 

87% 



27 



25 



Teacher Scope of 
Responsibility 



Teacher Self- 
Perception 



S/TOI 
pp. 58-60 



S/EDS 
p. 57 



six items on theTOI: 
#19, 11,3,6, 16, 23; 
raw and % scores 
across 6 items 

#4, #6 on EDS; 
raw and % scores 
across 2 itehis 



1 six items 



maximum (6x5) or 30 



S two items 

maximum (2x5) or^lO 



20-29 rs 
77-97% 



8-10 rs 
80-100% 



26.0 

86% 



8.4 

84% 



28 , Positive Attitude 

' Toward Ma inst reaming 



S/TQM ^ twenty six items 

p.67 on TQM; raw scores 



^ 26 items 



maximum (26x5) or 130 



84-1 13 rs 



91.0 



rs -raw score 
^reversed item 
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Background 

With the enactment of P.L. 94-142 regular educators are being 
called on to meet new instructional and management challenges. State 
and local educational agencies have begun the process of retraining regu- 
lar education teachers. ^However, no real body of knowledge exists to aid 
educators in selecting appropriate inservice training. Currently a variety 
of commercial materials are available ranging ''from comprehensive pro- 
grams designed as total curriculums to individual modules and workstu^s 
concerned with a particular skill, attitude, or competency deemed rele- 
vant by their respective author. Yet it has not been established which 
skills are important for regular educators to master in order to effect- 
ively educate special needs children. 

To date the requisite research has not been conducted which would 
clearly identify these essential teaching skills. In order to address 
this concern, the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH) funded a 
three-year Special Project (1978-19815 for the purpose of identifying 
those teaching behaviors which effect positive change in the special 
needs child's performance in the regular classroom. 

Procedure 

The operational plan for t project called initially for the selec-« 
tion of regular classroom teachers who had previously demonstrated their 
effectiveness with special needs, or maintreamed, students functioning in 
the regular classroom setting. Selection was based on the actual per- 
formance of special needs students ovsr the school year. 
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During a prfor BEH-funded inservice training project, a total of 33 
elementary school teachers had received training earmarked to enhance 
their teaching skills to accomodate mainstr earned students. In order to 
evaluate the impact of the intensive training provided, all students in 
the clas sroom of the participating teachers were assessed on a pre-"post 
basis on academic, behavioral, social, and attitudinal variables (Larrivee, 
1980). For selection purposes, a series of criteria was- established 
considering gains made by the special needs students as well as gains 
made by the total class (Larrivee, 1979). Gains on each of the student 
progress variables, as well as gain on an overall profile score obtained 
from a discriminant function analysis, were averaged over all students 
in all classes to provide a standard of comparison. Similar averages over 
special needs children in all classes were determined to provide a com- 
parison for mainstreamed students in particular. A student was judged 
successful on a given variable if his or her gain exceeded the overall 
average gain, and a class was judged successful if its average gain 
exceeded the overall average gain. Effective teachers were defined as 
those teachers whose students showed gains above the expected gain on the 
majority of those variables assessed. From the original pool of 33 ele- 
mentary teachers, twelve teachers were identified as meeting the dual- 
criteria of success witii^ not only their mainstreamed students but also 
their class at large. Subsequently, these twelve teachers participated 
in the initial validation phase of the project. 

Following a comprehensive review process, over 70 variables were 
identified to be included in the research design. These variables re- 
presented those that had been found to consistently relate to student 




performance outcomes based on previous process-product research findings. 
The specific variables chosen for inclusion are shown in Figure 1. The 
variables have been conceptualized within the framework of seven general 

Insert Figure 1 about here 

categories: (1) Classroom Management; (2) Questioning Style; (3) 
Academic Learning Time; (4) Individualization; (5) Teaching Style; 
(6) Classroom Climate; and (7) Attitudinal Variables. 

Method 

Instruinentation was designed specifically for the project in order 
to provide data on each of the 74 variables being considered. Four 
modes of data collection were implemented: (1) Direct classroom observa- 
tions; (2) teacher daily records; (3) teacher self-report; and (4) teacher 
and student interviews. Sixteen instruments were developed to provide 
the data necessary for assessing all of the selected variables. Figure 2 

Insert Figure 2 about here 

includes a list of all instruments and the cprres ponding data collection 
mode. 

Data were collected over a five-month period during the second-half 
of the school year. A minimum of 20 classroom observations were conducted 
for each of the 12 identified teachers. Obfervations were conducted once 
per week. The observation scheme was designed to sample across days of 
the week, time of day, and activity type to ensure greater generalizability. 
Three coders were used to conduct the observations. 

/ 
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Analysis and Results 

Extensive data analysis was performed in order to determine the 
degree of variability across teachers for each variable under considera- 
tion. Since only 12 teachers were selected as effective, the data analysis 
was primarily based on means, ranges, and standard deviations. For each 
variable the following were considered: (1) Actual range of scores within 
a 20% range; (2) position of scores at either the high or low end of the 
continuum; and (3) a minimum of 10 of the 12 teachers within the desired 
range. Ultimately 42 of the 68 teaching behaviors were determined to be 
characteristic of teachers effective with mains treamed students. An 
additional four attitudinal variables characterized the effective teachers. 
These behaviors are designated in Figure 1 by one asterisk (*) indicat- 
ing that the effective teachers engaged in a high amount of the behavior 
and two asterisks indicating a low amount of the behavior to be 

characteristic of the effective teachers. 

Of those behaviors identified, 26 resulted from classroom observational 
data, 10 from teacher self-report questionnaire data, two from teacher 
daily records, and four from teacher and student interviews. Sixty-two 
percent of the behaviors being studied were identified as effective teach- 
ing behaviors. 

Discussion 

Six of the behaviors determined to be characteristic of teachers 
effective with mainstreamed students were relative to questioning style. 
During the observation period all questions asked by the teacher were 
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coded by type, difficulty, selection of student to respond, and feedback 
given to student answers. The findings showed that the identified teachers 
asked questions during content lessons which were specifically related to 
the contnet being covered. Their average use of content - specif ic questions 
represented 87% of their questions. Their questions were of low conceptual 
order 97% of the time and were generally answered correctly by students. 
The data revealed that the effective teachers received correct answers to 
theic questions from the first student to respond an average of 80% of 
the time, indicative of their ability to gear their questions to their 
target group or individual. Another finding was that these teachers almost 
always gave positive or supportive feedback to students responding to their 
questions. In instances where students gave incorrect answers, the effect- 
ive teachers followed-up by asking subsequent clarifying questions of the 
student. This was defined as using "sustaining feedback." Criticism of 
students' responses was observed on the average 0.1 percent of the time. 

Those variables which were not identified as effective teaching strate- 
gies during quesion and answer periods were selection of volunteers to re- 
spond, selection of students either prior to or after posing the question, 
and asking narrow questions which required a single right answer. The ef- 
fective teachers differed substantially on their use of these teaching 
behaviors • 

Several of the identified behaviors were in the realm of classroom 
management. The successful teachers had a repertoire of intervention 
strategies at their command which they differentially administered as the 
situation warranted. \7hile incidence of , interventions was low, those 
that did occur were supportive rather than punitive. Some of the support- 
ive behaviors engaged in included providing individual assistance, further 
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explanation, encouragement, and affection. Punitive types of interven- 
tions were observed less than four percent of the time. Apparently the 
overall classroom management scheme for these teachers created an environ- 
ment which served to prevent disruptive behavior since the need to disci- 
pline students was seldom observed. Contributing to their effective manage- 
ment was their ability to manage their time efficiently and their frequent 
use of task engagement feedback to reinforce on-task behavior. Some ex- 
amples of task engagement feedback are reminding students to get back to 
work (non-punitively) , drawing attention to the appropriate task, and ask- 
ing questions about how work is going. 

Another area in which data were collected was .allocation of instruc- 
tional time, sometimes referred to as "academic learning time" or ALT. In 
order to collect this data, selected students were observed on a minute-by- 
minute basis during a reading or language arts period. The results indi- 
cated that non- instructional time was minimal in the classrooms of the 
identified effective teachers. Some specific findings were that teacher 
transition time occurred on the average less than three percent of the time. 
This variable is defined as time taken to change from one activity to another, 
have students take their seats or quiet down before the next activity, or 
a variety of other instances where students are awaiting direction from the 
teacher. Other non- instructional time, such as student transition time, 
i.e., non-academic tasks like sharpening pencils, turning in papers, get- 
ting books, etc., was also happening infrequently, less than flye percent 
of the time. Students were almost never found waiting for help from the 
teacher (0.3 percent of the time). That is, the effective teachers were 
able to manage their classroom in a manner which afforded them the op- 
portunity to provide immediate help for those students in need. 
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Successful teachers managed their classrooms so that all their stu- 
dents spent most of their time engaged in learning activities. Their 
average engagement rate was 85%. Off- task time was minimal, as was tim 
not assigned to learning tasks. Unassigned time averaged seven percent. 
Another important finding was their ability to provide instruction and 
assign learning activities which were at an appropriate instructional 
level for a variety of student ability levels. The percent of students' 
time spent at a hard difficulty level averaged 0.4 percent for the ef- 
fective teachers. Hard difficulty level is defined as an inability to 
perform beyond a chance level of correct responses. 

In the area of classroom climate, successful teachers were found to 
be highly responsive to their students and were perceived by their stu- 
dents as receptive and friendly, as indicated by their responses to the 
student interview. These teachers held high expectations for their 
students and frequently initiated contact with students. On a number of 
variables investigated in this category the effective teachers varied 
considerably. Whether or not J^ree movement about the classroom was al- 
lowed or restricted was not found to be a factor which distinguished the 
effective teachers. Also, a variety of physical arrangements were in 

use, ranging from a more traditional row-by-row seating plan to an open 

O 

environment where students moved about considerably. The degree of per- 
missiveness as well as controlling behavior exercised also differed sub- 
stantially among the effective teachers. 

Some additional variables not identified included amount of instruc- 
tional time spent fh small groups versus large group instruction, amount 
of time teachers spent working with individual students, amount of in- 
class time spent checking students' work and amornt of time students 



spent in teacher-directed as opposed to student-directed learning act- 
ivities • 

Several of the identified variables were categorized as teaching 
style variables • The effective teachers made clear presentations of 
lessons as evidencedj by their students reporting that they understood 

assignments. Their lessons were well structured and generally pre- 

i 

planned. However, tHey did allow for flexibility in altering plans as 
the need arose. These teachers placed emphasis on academic feedback 
to students and were always actively involved with students. 

The attitudinal variables that characterized the effective teachers 
were a positive attitude toward the ma ins tr earning philosophy, profes- 
sional job satisfaction, sense of involvement (labeled ''scope of profes- 
sional responsibility") , and perceived teaching competence. 

The results reported here suggest a tentative profile of the teacher 
effective with mainstreamed students. The successful teacher asks low- 
order questions which are most often answered correctly by students. 
Correct answers receive positive feedback, while incorrect answers re- 
ceive supportive, clarifying feedback. Criticism is almost never used. 
The effective teacher is highly responsive to students and holds high 
expectations of them. In the classrooms of successful teachers, inter- 
ventions are supportive, student contact is initiated, and on-task behavior 
is reinforced. Students work at their own instructional level, are appro- 
priately engaged in learning activities, and seldom warrant disciplinary 
interventions. 



\ 

The first phase of—the -study-reported here identified characteristics 

\ 

of effective teachers defined in terms of average behaviors for the selected 

_ _ teachers studied. However, it remains to be determined whether there is 

an optimal cut-off point for the behaviors identified. If, in fact, there 

is an optimal level of performance for an individual behavior, the train- 
's 

\ ing objective would then be to attempt to have the teacher reach a mastery 

\ level specific to the given teaching behavior. An important corollary 

'issue which is yet to be resolved is whether or not a ceiling level exists. 
^ \ ^ 

l^hat is, is there a point beyond which increased performance does not 
matter or may actually be counterprodi^ctlve (i.e., become an ineffective 

practice) ? 

\ 

A final comment is warranted at this point. Although it might be 
possible to systematically identify generic teaching behaviors whrch one 
could advocate for teachers of mainstreamed students, given the extreme 
range ^^of differences to be expected within the mainstreamed population, 
it would still be necessary to make selective use of the behaviors in order 
to accomodate individual student characteristics • For example, while we 
might be able to recommend the use of "sustaining feedback" as a general 
teaching ^strategy important for a teacher to master, some students may feel 
pressure and anxiety after having given an incorrect answer. Thus, it 
would be important for the teacher to use the behavior discriminatingly 
based on previous experience with the student. 

The research reported here represents an initial attemp^t to provide 
an empirical base for teacher training efforts to prepare teachers to 
provide an appropriate education 'For iriainstreamed students. A second- 
order validation phase is currently in progress involving 120 regular 
classroom teachers with mainstreamed students for the purpose of address- 
ing the questions previously raised, 

Er|c " « 2'<8 ■ > 
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Figure 1 
Teaching Variables^ 



QUESTIONING STYLE 



Volunteer Respondent (QP) 
Student Selection (QP) 
Narrow Questions (QP) 
'Positive Feedback (QP) 
'Sustaining Feedback (QP) 



Movennent-Frec vs» Restricted (SOI 
Affective Environment (TO!) 
Physical Environment (CM) 
Noise Level Appropriateness (SI) 
Non^Permlssiveness (ORS) 
Controlling Behavior (TOI) 
Acceptance of Feelings (ORS) 



Time in Small Groups (SOI) 
Time in Large Groups (SOI) 
Teacher Time with' Individuals (SOI) 
Individualization of Work (SO!) 
Grouping for Math (Bl) 



•Conten* Questions /QP) 
* Low-order Questions (QP) 
'Correct Studont Response (QP) 
"'Criticism of Response (QP) 



CLASSROOM CLIMATE 



Awareness of Feelings (0 RS) ^ 
[Warmth (SI) 

'Teacher Responsiveness (ORS) V 
'Teacher Fairness (ORS) 
'Perfornriance Expectation*(ORS) 
' Relationship With Students (ORS) 
* Initiation of Student-Contact (ORS) 



INDIVIDUALIZATION 



Checking Student Work (ORS) 
'Ad Hoc Grouping (CM) 
'Instructional Appropriateness (ORS) 
'Grouping for Reading (Bl) 
'Attention to'lndividual Needs (SI & CM) 



CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 



Supportive Response to Conduct Problems (ISI) 
Supportive Response to High Severity Behavior (ISI) 
Teacher Consistency (ORS) 
^ Use of Praise (ORS) ^ 
'Supportive Response to Learning Problems (ISI) 
'Supportive Response to Personality Problemj (ISI) 
'Supportive Response to Low Ability Students (ISI) 
•Effective Use of Time (ORS) 



'Total Supportiye'Response (ISI) 
'Task Engago/rient'Feedback (ISf^ & ISI) 
•VarietVoMnterventions (ISI) 
"Need .for Discipline (ORS) 
"Total Punitive Response (ISR) 
"Punitive Intervention (ISR) 
" Incidence of Intervention (ISR) 



ACADEMIC Learning time 



Allotted Tinne (DR) 
Teacher Directed Time (ALT) 
Student Directed Time (ALT) 

'Easy Difficulty Level (ALT) 

'Engagement Rate (ALT) 

'Academic Learning Time (ALT & DR) 

•Speciarindividual Work Time (DR) 



Assignment of tasks (SO!) 

Assignment of Homework (CM) 
•Teacher Flexibility (TOI) 
'Lesson Structure (CM) 



" Unassigned Time (DR) 

Teacher Transition Time (ALT) 
"Student Transition Time (ALT) 
" Waiting.for.HelpTime (ALT) 
"Off.TaskTime (ALT) 
"Hard Difficulty Level (ALT) 



TEACHING STYLE 



'Clarity (SI & ORS) 
'Academic Feedback (CM) 
'Active Involvement (SOI &ORS) 



OPINION AND ATTITUDINAL VARIABLES 



Situational Job Satisfaction (JSQ & EDS) 
Educational Philosophy (TOI) 
' Positive Attitude Toward Mainstreaming (TQM) 

^initials following each variable indicate the instrument used. 
*Hi9h amount characteristic of effective teachers, 
'* Low amour) t characteristic of effective teachers, , 



♦ 'Professional Job Satisfaction (JSQ & EDS) 
'Scope of Professional Responsibility (TOI) 
'Teacher Self-Perception of CoVnpetence (EDS) 
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Figure 2 



Project Instruments 



Instrument 
Signs of Individualization ' 
Questioning Patterns 
Academic Learning Time 
Inte^rvention Strategy Record 
Observer Rating Scale 
Daily Record-Reading, Math 
Intervention Strategy Inventory 
Classroom Management Questionnaire 
Educational Dimensions Survey 
Job Satisfaction Questionnaire 
Teather Opinion Inventory 
Teacher Questionnaire on Mainstreaming 
Philosophy of Education 
Background Information 
Reading Program Implementation 
Math Program Implementation 
Student Interview 



Code 
SOI 
QP 
ALT 
ISR 
ORS 
DR ' 
ISI 
CM 
EDS 
* JSQ 

tqmV 

PE 

BI 

RPI 

MPI 

SI 



Data Collection Mode 
Classroom Observation 
Classroom Observation 
Classroom Observation 
Classroom Observation 
Classroom Observation 
Teacher Record 
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PREFACE 

In 1978, the Rhode Island College Department of Special Education was 
awarded a three-year grant from the U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of Educa- 
tion for the Handicapped, Division of Personnel Preparation for the purpose 
of training regular educators. The ultimate goal of this project was to pro- 
vide inservice training to regular classroom teachers y/hich would promote 
the use of teaching behaviors which had been verified to positively effect the 
special needs child's performance in the regular classroom setting. This Special 
Project had, in addition to a training focus, a comprehensive research and 
development component. 

The project entailed a three-level validation process. The first phase 
encompassed the identification of those teaching behaviors characteristic of 
teachers effective with mainstreamed students. Phase two involved the devel- 
opment of training materials designed specifically to foster the acquisijbion 
of those desired teaching behaviors identified in the initial phase. The 
final phase was intended to validate that use of the effective teaching behaviors 
would result in the expected positive performance of the mainstreamed child. 

During Phase I, the operational plan for the project called initially for 
the selection of regular classroom teachers who had previously demonstrated 
their effectiveness with special needs students functioning in the regular 
classroom setting. Teachers were selected based on the actual performance of 
special needs students in their classrooms. Students were assessed on a pre- 
post basis on academic, behavioral, social, and attitudinal variables. A 
series of criteria were establis'hed considering gains made by special needs 
student as well as gains made by the class at large for selection purposes. 
From an original pool of thirty-three elementary teachers, twelve teachers 
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were identified as effective. The reader is referred to Technical Reports #1 
and#2 which describe the procedure for identification of the effective teachers 

Subsequently, more than twenty classroom observations were conducted in 
each of the classrooms of the twelve identified teachers in an effort to 
isolate characteristic teaching behaviors. Following a comprehensive review 
process, over seventy teaching variables were identified for careful study. 
These teaching variables were frequently related to student performance out- 
comes based on previous research findings. Variables were clustered into 
seven general categories: (1) Classroom Management, (2) Questioning Style. 
(3) Academic Learning Time, (4) Individualization, (5) Teaching Style, 
(6) Classroom Climate, and (7) Attitudinal Variables. Instrumentation was then 
designed to provide data on each of the seventy-four variables being consid- 
ered. The reader is again referred to Technical Report #3 which describes the 
•development and administration procedure for each of the instruments used for 
assessment purposes. 

Four modes of data collection were employed: (1) direct classroom observa- 
tions, (2) teacher daily records. (3) teacher self-report, and (4) teacher 
and student interviews. Sixteen different instruments were developed to pro- 
vide the data necessary to assess all of the selected variables. 

Because only twelve teachers were selected as highly effective, the data 
analysis was primarily based on means, ranges, and standard deviations. 
The following criteria were used to include a teaching variable as characteristi 
of effective teachers: (1) actual range of scores within a 20 percent range, 

(2) position of scores at either the high or .low end of the continuum, and 

(3) a minimum of ten of the twelve teachers within tha desired range. 



Ultimately forty-two of the teaching behaviors were determined to be 
characteristic of teachers effective with mainstreamed students. Three 
Technical Reports provide detailed descriptive information on the ident- 
ified teacher variables. Report #5 gives the specific variables ident- 
ified. Report #6 provides-the-data tables and Report #7 consists of 
summary charts. 



INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this report is to describe the final phase of the 
project. Thi^s phase was intended to validate the previously identified 
effective teaching behaviors for mainstreaming. As mentioned in a 
previous report, the initial results were based on extensive study of 
the classrooms of twelve carefully selected teachers who had demon- 
strated their effectiveness with mainstreamed students. Since only 
effective teachers were studied it is not possible to make direct 
comparisons with ineffective teachers. That is, it may be that some 
of the individual behaviors identified as characteristic of the ef- 
fective teachers are also behaviors engaged in by less effective 
teachers. Thus, there is no guarantee that these characteristics 
actually distinguish successful from uns.uccessful teachers. There- 
fore, a broader sample of teachers was earmarked for study in this' 
final stage to ultimately determine which dimensions of teaching are 
related to the performance of nainstreamed students. 

PROCEDURE 
Activity Sequence 

» 

In order to implement Phase III of the project, an activity 
timeline was established to ensure accomplishment of the project's 
goals within the specified time allotment. This timeline is outlined 
below. 



Validation Phase Activity Timeline 
(1980-81) 
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Timel ine 
September-October, 1980 
November - December, 1980 

December, 1980 

December, 1980 
November - December 1980 

December 1980 - January 1981 

December 1980 - Januarv 1981 

January 1981 - March 1981 

April - May 1981 

May, 1981 
May - June 1981 

January - Nay 1981 

ERIC 



Activity 

1- Identify schools for Project participation. 

2. Identify regular classroom teachers with 
mainstreamed students to participate. 

3/ Identify mainstreamed students (i.e., 
students with an I.E.P. who spend any- 
time in the regular classroom). 

4. Schedule observations and identify four stu- 
dents per class for observation purposes. 

5. 'Train observers in the use of the classroom 

observation instruments and establish appro- * 
priate reliability. 

6. Collect pre-assessment and background data 

on mainstreamed students in the above ' 
classrooms. 

7. Collect background information on particip- 
ating teacher's training relative to main- 
streaming. 

8. Collect observational data on participat- 
ing teachers. 

9. Code, tabulate and analyze observation data 
to complete "Teacher Profiles". 

10. Provide teachers with their "Teacher Profiles". 

11. Provide schools with inservice training 
materials to be used with teachers identified y 
as needing skill training based on their 

"Teacher Profile" (if requested). 

12. Collect. observational data on mainstreamed- 
students. 
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Validation Phase Activity Timeline 
(Continued) ' 



Timeline 



May 1981 



June - August 1981 



September 1981 



Activity 

13. Collect post-assessment data on mainstreamed 
students . 

14. Analyze data to determine relationship of 
use of effective teaching behaviors to 
student success . 

15. Report results to schools. 



Teacher Sample Selection 



Early in September letters were sent to school administrators informing 
them of the project's goals and requesting participation. Several meetings 
were scheduled to explain the project to interested local school administrators 
as well as classroom teachers. Administrators were asked to have teachers who 
were willing to participate complete a data sheet providing information re- 
lative to their mainstreamed students. This data was compiled and personal 
contacts were made to all teachers confirming their participation. This pro- 
cess identified 130 teachers; ultimately 118 of these teachers comfkted 
their participation in the project. Project participation involved class- 
room observations and completion of a variety of data gathering instruments. 
The specific requirements are delineated below. 
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Teacher Involvement Schedule 



Classroom Observations 



(a) Total of 4 hours or approximately 
4 observations of about 60 minutes 
in length during reading/language 
arts instruction 

(b) To be conducted during January - 
April with each- teacher being 
observed during a 4 consecutive 
week period \ ' 



Providing Data and Information 
on Mainstreamed Student (s) 



(c) Logistical information 

(d) Classroom adaptive behavior (checklist) 



Providing Personal Data 



(e) . Experience,otrain1ng, background 

information 

(f) Questionnaire on teacher attitude 

(g) Intervention Strategy Inventory (ISI) 



Compensation 



(h) Stipend to be paid upon completion 

(i) Completed "Teacher Profile" resulting 
from data from classroom observations 

(j) Availability of training materials in. 
teaching skill areas identified on the 
"Teacher Profile" 
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Comparative Descriptive Data for the Two Teacher 4mp1es 

Participatiog teachers taught in public elementary schools in kindec- 
garten t'hrough grade six. A sample breakdj|nji and comparison with the ef- 
fective teacher sample is provided in TaWel. A total of seVea_c!ommun- 
ities across the state were represented in the original and validation 
study teacher samples. The teachers were from 30 different schools. 
This descriptive data on the two teacher samples is giveh in Table ^2. 

Table 3 provides data on class size, reading groups, and ^tudents 
with I.E.P.s for the two groups of teachers. Nearly half of the^class- ^ 
rooms in both teacher samples had less than 25 students and half had 25 
or more. While all of the effective teacher classrooms had at least 
three reading 'groups, 17 of the validation sainple classrooms had two 
or less. Approximately two-thirds of both teacher samples reported 
having at least three students with I.E.P.s. However, 50% of the- ef f ett- 
ive teachers, as compared to 35% of the sample teachers,^had more than 
four students irf-'their classrooms with I.E.P.s. 



Mainstreamed Student Selection 

Participating teachers were initially asked to complete forms provid- 
ing specific information on their mainstreamed students. For the purposes 
of this project, mainstreamed students were defined as those >students who 
had an Individualized Education Program (I.E. P.) and spent any time in a 
regular classroom/* Teachers were to indicate the portion of the day each 

student was mainstreamed and the subject area(s). They also listed the 

/ 

/ 
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Table 1 ' 

» 

Teacher Background Da-ta by Sample 



Sample 



Effective Teacher Validation Study 
Item Response * 

Option Frequency Percent Frequency Percent 



Grade Level Taught 



Number of Years 
Teaching 



Highest Degree 
Earned 



K 

1-3 
4-6 



1-9 
10+ 



BA 

BA+30 
MA 



0 
5 
7 



3 
9 



0 
6 
6 



0.0 
41.7 
58.3 



25.0 
75.0 



0.0 
50.0 
50.0 



7 

55 
56 



22 
96 



19 
37 

62 . 



5.9 
46.6 . 
47.5 



18.6 
81.4 



16.1 
52.5 
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Table 2 

Demograpliic Data by Teacher Sample 



Community Code 



Sample 



Effective Teacher 

Number of 
Frequency Schools 



Validation Study 

Number of 
Frequency Sch^ools 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



2 
6 
0 
2* 
0 
0 
2 



5\ 



73 

r 

'10 
15 
10 
7 
3 
0 



15 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 



Total 7 


. 12 


9 




118 


23 
















i 






■// 
















- .! 

i 














• 

* 








\ 




/ 

1 














2;5j 
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, Table 3 ' 
Classroom Descriptive Data by Teacher Sample 



^ttem 



Sample 



Effective \eacher ^Validation Study 
Response 

Option Frequency Percent Frequency Percent 



Class Size 


'<.25 




50. 0 


55 


46.6 


i25 


6 


50. 0 


63 


53.4 


Reading Groups 


1-2 


0 


o.o . 


17 


14.4 


3 


10 


83.3 


80 


67.8 




-4+ 


2 


16.7 


21 


17.8 


Students with lEP 


0 


1 


. 8.3 


4 


3.4 




1-2 


3 . 


25.0 


34 


28.8 


« 


3-4 




16.7 


39 


33.1 




4+ 


6 


50. 0 


41 


34.7 
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type of special services provided, such as special class placement, re- 
source room program, speech and language, etc. From these data sheets 
a single student was selected to be "tracked" in each classroom. 



Data were compiled for all mainstreamed students and classification 
categories were determined based on the type of services received and 
amount of time spent in the regular classroom. The mainstreamed student 
sample was then randomly selected to represent these categories proportion- 
ately. Since it was also necessary to observe the selected student during 
the reading/language arts block in the regular classroom, some substitutions 
were required when the selected student could not be observed. The descrip- 
tive breakdown for the final nia_1jisj;,r.e3iiied_sj;.udmt„saraple_.i.s_^ 
Table 4. In four classrooms there were no students with I.E.P.s, thus a 
student who was in referral and would likely receive special services at 
a later date was selected. The majority of the students in the sample were 
classified as learning disabled. The number of students representing each 
handicapping condition category is given in Table 5. 

Representative Regular Student Selection 

The research design incorporated comparison of mainstreamed students 
with their regular classroom peers for some variables. In order to provide 
a representative sample of regular students, the sample was selected from 
ability groups for reading. Teachers were provided with instructions to 
follow the procedural steps listed below. 
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Teacher Directions for 
Selection of Three Regular Students for Observation 



If you have three reading groups, follow the steps below. 

1. List students in each group in alphabetical order. 

2. Arrange the three groups in relative order of ability as follows: 
(1) low, (2) average, and (3) high ability. 

3. Select the third student from each list. 

4. List the three selected students on your sheet. 

5. Identify any. student that was selected that may not be typical 
of that group, i.e., goes out to specialist during the obser- 
vation period, is frequently absent, has already been selected 
as your special needs student, etc. and substitute a more suit- 
able'student. 

If you have less than three reading groups: 

Classify your students into three ability groups and then 
follow the above procedure. 

If you have four reading groups: 

Eliminate the group having your selected special needs (lEP) 
student and then follow the above procedure. 

If you have five or more reading groups arrange them in ability 
order and select the third student from the top group and from the 
lowest group. Combine all the middle groups and select the third 
student from the combined group. 
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Table 4 








Description of Services for the Mainstreamed 
Student Sample 








(n = 118) 

1 








Placement and Services Provided 


Number of 
Students 






Placed in a self-contained special education class and 
mainstreamed into a regular classroom'' 


13 






Placed in a regular classroom and provided services in 
a resource room program 


60 






Placed in a regular classroom and provided with both 
resource room and speech and language services 


15 






Placed in a regular classroom and receiving only speech 
and language services 


21 






Placed in a regular classroom and receiving no direct 
services for academic subjects 


5 






In referral process ^but currently receiving no 
services (no I.E. P. as yet) 


4 




o 
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Table 5 

Handicapping Condition Classification for the 
Mainstreamed Student Sample 



Condition Number of 

Students 



Learning Disabled 

Mild 83 

Moderate or multiple 10 
classification 

Behavioral ly Disordered 3 

Speech Impaired 17 

Hearing Impaired •» 1 

In Referral 4 



\ 
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Training of Observers 

During the fall four observers with regular and special education class- 
^ r»"^Oiii experience were selected. Training occurred during the two-month 

period prior to beginning the classroom observations for the teacher sample. 
The observers were trained to use three data recording instruments (Academic 
Learning Time, Questioning Patterns, and Intervention Strategy Record) 
and one rating scale (Observer Rating Scale) to be recorded in the class- 
room setting. Copies of these instruments and coding procedures can be 
found in an earlier report (Report #3). 

During initial training, typed scripts and audio cassettes of actual 
classroom dialogue were used for practice sessions. When observers became 
proficient using the coding systems, video tapes and direct observation 
in classrooms were used to provide further experience with the instruments. 
To insure thorough knowledge of the use of the instruments and to est- 
ablish inter-coder agreement, three criterion measures were taken. These 
were conducted in actual classrooms with all four observers coding simult- 
aneously. Technical data on inter-coder agreement and reliability was 
computed and determined to be more than adequate. 

<# 

Classroom Observations 

To facilitate the scheduling process, the period of time allotted to 
conduct the classroom observations was divided int: three five-week cycles. 
During each cycle, one-third of the teachers, or approximately 40, were 

2><J 
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Observed. The observation scheme called for each teacher to be observed 
on four occasions, once per week for four consecutive weeks. The fifth 
week was used for any make-ups necessitated by cancellations or other 
scheduling problems that may have occurred. 

Each of the four observers observed approximately ten teachers 
during each of the three cycles. They were responsible for scheduling 
with each of their teachers as well as supervising the selection pro- 
cedure for the mainstreamed student and the regular student sample. 
They also distributed and collected the other data gathering instru- 
ments used in the project. 

\ RESEARCH DESIGN 

Validation of thellodel 
In order to validate the previously identified effective teaching 
behaviors, the research desigr was extended to consider student variables 
and contextual variables. In this final phase of the data analysis, 
mean scores were determined for the sample of 118 teachers on each of 
the teaching variables to allow for comparison with the scores of the 
effective teacher sample. In addition, the design considered the rela- 
* ~ tionship of the use of the identified teaching variables to the success 
of the mainstreamed student. 
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Instrumentation 

The new^data collection scheme necessitated the inclusion of several 
instruments not used in the initial phase. All of the classroom observa- 
tion instruments as well as several of the teacher self-report instruments 
were used in the first phase of the study. The new instruments and question- 
naires provided data on teacher background and training, classroom and 
school context and characteristics, programming, and performance of main- 
'Streamed students. Figure 2 includes a list of all instruments and the 
corresponding data collection mode and code. Instruments not contained in 
the original report on project instrumentation (Report #3) can be found in 
the appendix. 



Teacher, Student, and Contextual Variables Considered 

The original study of the identified effective teachers considered 
68 teaching behaviors and six attitudinal variables. Ultimately 42 of 
the teaching behaviors and an additional four teacher attitude variables 
were determined to be characteristic of the teachers effective with main- 
streamed students. The identified variables are indicated in Figure 1. 

For this phase of the study, budgetory and time constraints prohibited 
the inclusion of all of the 46 previously identified variables. An attempt 
was made to include as many variables as possible while limiting the hours 
of observation required as well as teacher time necessary for completion 
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Figure 1 
Teaching Variables^ 



QUESTIONING STYLE 
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Volunteer Respondent (QP) 
Student Selection (QP) 
Narrow Questions (QP) 
•positive Feedback (QP) 
'Sustaining Feedback [OP) 



Movement Fi^ee vs. Restricted (SOI) 
Affective Environment (TGI) 
Physical Environment (CM) 
Noise Level Appropriateness (SI) 
Non Permissiveness (ORS) 
Controlling Behavior (TGI) 
Acceptance of Feelings (GRS) 



Time in Small Groups (SGI) 
Time in Large Groups (SGI) 
Teacher Time with Individuals (SGI) 
Individualization of Work (SGI) 
Grouping for Math (Bl) 



'Content Questions (QP) 
* Low-order Questions (QP) 
•Correct Student Response (QP) 
'• Criticism of Response (QP) 



CLASSRGOM CLIMATE 



Awareness of Feelings (GRS) 
•Warmth (SI) 

•Teacher Responsiveness (GRS) 
•Teacher Fairness (GRS) 
•perfornriance Expectation (ORS) 

• Relationship wich Students (ORS) 

• Initiation of Student Contact (URS) 



INDIVIDUALIZATION 



Checking Student Work (ORS) 
•Ad Hoc Grouping (CM) 
•instructional Appropriateness (ORS) 
•Grouping for Reading (Bl) 
•Attention to Individual Needs (SI &CM) 



CL^ASSROOM MANAGEMENT 



Supportive Response to Conduct Problems (ISI) 
Supportive Response to High Severity Behavior (ISI) 
Teacher Consistency (GRS) 
Use of Praise (GRS) 
*Supportive Response to Learning Problems (ISI) 

* Supportive Response to Personality Problems (ISI) 
•Supportive Response to Low Ability Students (ISI) 

• Effective Use of Time (ORS) 



•Total Supportive Response (ISI) 
•Task Engagement Feedbefck (ISR & ISI) 
•Variety of Interventions (ISI) 
•• Need for Discipline (ORS) 
••Total Punitive Response (ISR) 
••punitive Intervention (ISR) 
•• Incidence of Intervention (ISR) 



ACADEMIC LEARNING TIME 



' Allotted Time (DR) 

Teacher Directed Time (ALT) 
Student Directed Time (ALT) 
•Easy Difficulty Level (ALT) 
* Engagement Rate (ALT) 
•Academic Learning Time (ALT & DR) 
••special Individual Work Time (DR) 



Assignment of Tasks (SGI) 
Assignment of Homework (CM) 

•Teacher Flexibility (TOl) 

* Lesson Structure (CM) 



••Unassigned Time (DR) 
••Teacher Transition Time (ALT) 
••Student Transition Time (ALT) 
•• Waiting for-HelpTime (ALT) 
••Qff.Task Time (ALT) 
•• Hard Difficulty Level (ALT) 



TEACHING STYLE 



•Clarity (SI & ORS) 
•Academic Feedback (CM) 
•Active Involvement (SOI & ORS) 



OPINION AND ATTITUDINAL VAR lABLES 



Situational Job Satisfaction (JSQ & EDS) 
Educational Philosophy (TOl) 
•positive Attitude Toward Mainstreaming (TQM) . 

* Initials following each variable indicate the instrument used 
^High amount characteristic of effective teachers. 
**Low amount characteristic of effective teachers. 



• Professional Job Satisfaction (JSQ & EDS) 
•Scope of Professional Responsibility (TOl) 

• Teacher Self«Perception of Competence (EDS) 
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Instrument 


Code 


Data Collection .f4ode 


Code 


Questioning Patterns 


QP 


CI assroom Qbservati on 


CO 


Academic Learning Time 


,ALT 


Classroom Observation 


CO 


Intervention Strategy 
Record 


ISR 


Classroom Observation 


CO 


Observer Rating Scale 


ORS 


Classroom Observation 


CO 


Intervention Strategy 
Inventory 


ISI 


Teacher Self -Report 


TS 


Teacher Questionnaire 


TQ 


Teacher Self -Report 


TS 


Mainstreaming Attitude 
Survey 


MAS 


Teacher Self-Report 


TS 


LE,P. Data Record 


DR 


File Review 


FR 


Deyereux Elementary School 
Behavior Rating Scale 


DESB 


Teacher Rating of Student 


TR 


Sociogram 


SG 


Student Administered 


SA 


Standardized Reading 
Achievement Test 


RA 


Student Administered 


SA 



Figure 2 
Project Instruments 
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of project instrument's and questionnaires. Ulfimately 33 teaching behaviors 
and -one teacher attitude variable were retained for^data 'collection pur- 
noses during, the validation' phase. 

All of the variables being considered were classified under the general' 
headings of teacher, student, and school contextual variables. These categ- 
ories were further subdivided to indicate specific variable components. 
Under the teacher variable category, teaching behaviors are distinguished 
from teaching variables, A behavior is defined as being specific and quant- 
'fiable while a variable could be a series of behaviors serving to create 
a classroom condition or an indirect result of a teaching behavior(s). 
Teacher "training and teacher attitude variables were also specified. How- 
ever, the terms behavior and variable are -often times used interchangeably 
in this report for the purpose of simplicity. 

Student variables have been classified as relating to personal charac- 
teristics or aspects of instructional programining. A third category is 
performance measures used to represent indicators of success or achieve- 
ment. Contextual variables have been broken down by classroom and school 
level. Figure 3 presents a summary of the classification scheme. ^ 

Summarizing, 42 teacher variables have been included for the second- 
order analysis. A total of 27 student variables and eight contextual 
variables are also included in the design. Adjusting for variable duplica- 
tion across categories, a grand total of 69 variables have been considered. 
Figure 4 provides the to^taLvArlabJ.eJLi^j^ data 
collection instrument and the variable -category (code). 



Figure 3 



Variable Category Classification 



• 

• 


1 

TB 


4 

- Teaching-Behavior^ 




TV 


V b , 
" Teaching Variable 


Teacher 




Variables 


IT 


- Teacher Training and Background 




TA 


- Teacher Attitude and Opinion 




SC 


- Student Characteristic 


Student 






Variables 


• IP 


- Instructional Program 




PM 


- PerformaYice Measure 


School , 


CC 


- Classroom- Context 


Contextual 






Variables 


SE 


- SchOQl Environment , 

4 



Specific, quantifiable behavior 



A series of behaviors creating a classroom condition; an indirect 
result of a teaching behavior(s); or a teacher self-repprt variable 



Figure 4 
Project Variable List 



Instrument 
Questioning Patterns 



Academic Learning Time 



r 



Intervention Strategy 
Record 



Observer Rating Scale 



Variable 
Content Questions 
Low-prder Questions 
Correct Student Response 
Criticism of Response 
Positive Feedback 
Sustaining Feedback 

Teacher Transition Time 
Student Transition Time 
Waiting for Help Time 
Off "Task Time 
Easy Difficulty Level 
Hard Difficulty Level 
Engagement Rate 
Academic Learning Time 

Task Engagement Feedback 
Incidence of Intervention 
Punitive Intervention 

, Vj. 

Instructional Appropriateness 
Teacher Responsiveness 
Teacher Fairness 



Variable 
Category Code 

TB 

TB 

TV 

TB 

TB 

TB 

TB 
TV 
TV 

TV, SC» PM 

TV 

TV 

TV, SC, PM 
TV, SC, PM 

TB 
TV 
TB 

TV 
TV 
TV 
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Instrument 

Observer Rating Scale 
(Continued) 



Project Variable List 
(Continued) 



Variable 
Performance Expectation 
Relationship with Students 
Initiation of Student Qontact 
Efficient Use of Time 
Need for Discipline 
Teacher Clarity 
Active Involvement 



Variable 
Category Code 

TV 

TV 

TB 

TV 

TV 

TV 

TB 



Intervention Strategy 
Inventory 



Total Supportive Response TV 

Supportive Response to Learning TV 
Problems 

Supportive Response to Personality TV 
Problems 

Supportive Response to Low Ability TV 
Students 

Variety of Interventions TV 

Total Punitive Response TV 



Teacher Questionnaire 



Grade Level . 
Class Size 

No. of Mainstreanied Students 



CC 

cc 

CC, IP 



Ratio of Mainstreamed Students \ CC, IP 
to Regular \. . ; 



Allotted to^ Reading/La"nguage 
Arts - ' ii' 

No. 'of. Reading Groups 



CC, IP 
CC 



Instrument 

Teacher Questionnaire 
(Continued) 



Mainstreaming Attitude 
Survey 



I.E. P. Data Record 



'Devereux Elementary School 
Behavior Rating Scale 
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Project Variable List 
(Continued) 

Variable 



Variable Category Code 

Years of Teaching Experience TT 

Highest Degree TT 

Years of Experience with TT 
Mainstreamed Students 

Special Education College Courses TT 

Special Education Inservice Courses TT 

Rating of Administrative Support TA, SE 

Rating of Support Services TA, SE 

Rating of Success with Main- TA 
streamed Students 

Positive Attitude Toward TA 
Mainstreaming 

Amount of Time with Resource IP 
Teacher (and/or Specialist) 

Length of Time Mainstreamed SC 

Length of Time with an LE.P. SC 

Type of Handicapping Condition SC 

Mainstreamed Student's Age SC 

Reading Achievement Pre-test SC, PM 

Maladaptive Classroom Behavior SC, PM 

(Summative score) (all) 



Factor scores for: 

(1) Classroom Disturbance 

(2) Impatience * '' 

(3) Disrespect - Def.iance 
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Project Variable List 
(Continued) 



Instrument 



Variable 



Variable 
Category Code 



Devereux Elementary School 
Behavior Rating Scale 
(Continued) 



(4) External Blame 



(5) Achievement Anxiety 



(6) External Reliance 

(7) Comprehension 

(8) Inattentive - Withdrav/n 

(9) Irrelevant - Responsiveness 

(10) Creative Initiative 

(11) Need Closeness to Teacher 



Sociogram 



Social Status or Peer Acceptance 



SC, PM 



Self-rating of Peer Acceptance 



SC, PM 



Standardized Reading 
Achievement Test 



Reading Achievement Pre and Post 



SC, PM 
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Observation Schedule 

Classroom observations began in January and continued for fifteen 
weeks, exclusive of school vacation periods. The observation scheme called 
for coding of the Academic Learning Time (ALT) and the Intervention Strategy 
Record (ISR) concurrently. The Questioning Pattern (QP) was coded either 
prior to or after the ALT and ISR . At the end of the observation period 
the Observer Rating Scale (ORS) was completed. Each instrument was used 
on four occasions. Figure 5 provides specific information on the amount 
of coding time for each instrument. 

RESULTS 

Comparison of the Two Teacher Samples 

This section includes a series of thirteen tables giving comparative 
scores for the validation study teacher sample (n=118) and the effective 
teacher sample rn=12). The tabli^s are organized by data collection instru- 
ment. The first ten tables (Tables 6-15) present data from direct class- 
room observations using the QP, ALT, ISR and ORS. Tables 16-18 provide 
data from teacher self-report instruments (ISI and MAS). 

Comparison of mean scores by variable for the two samples was made 
in order to identify variables showing considerable difference for the two 
groups of teachers. Such mean differences would indicate that the effect- 
ive teachers engaged in a higher (or lower) amount of the behavior than 
the sample teachers, thereby identifying a potential area for teacher 
training emphasis. 

3u I 
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Figure 5 

Data Collection Schedule 
for Classroom Observations 





Length of 


Number of 


Total 


Instrument 


Each Observation 


Observations 


Time 


(in minutes) 




(in minutes) 


Questioning Pattern (QP) 


15 


4 


60 


Intervention Strategy Record (ISR) 


42 


4 


168 


Academic Learning Time (ALT) 


30 - 45 


4 


120 - 180 


Observer Rating Scale (ORS) 


60 


4 


240 
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Of the Questioning Patterns variables (Table 5), the variable show- 
ing the greatest difference was sustaining feedback, with the effective 
teacher sample engaging in approximately 165^ mpre of the behavior than 
the validation sample. Effective teachers also asked more organizational 
and non-content, personal questions and subsequently about 105^ less 
content-related questions. Additionally, the effective teachers selected 
students to respond before asking a question twice as often as the sample 
teachers (35.8 versus 17.8). Considering combined categories (Table 7), 

the effective teachers asked questions which received .correct student 

\ 

responses about 6% more often than the comparative sample. 

Allocation of time by activity type is shown in Table 8. The major 
difference between the fv/o teacher groups was that the effective teachers 
speat on the average 11% more time engaging their students in a question 
and answer format and subsequently 11% less time providing for recitation 
and drill. Percent of time spent in student-directed versus teacher 
directed activities for the two teacher samples showed no apparent dif- 
ferences (Table 9) . 

The mean percent of time spent at each difficulty level by student 
ability is reported in Table 10. The data reveals that special needs 
learners (i.e., students with I.E.P.s) spent approximately 14% more of 
their time working at an easy difficulty level in the effective teacher 
classrooms. Low and average ability students spent 13% and 11%, respect- 
ively, more time at an easy difficulty level in these classrooms. 
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Table 6 



Category 



Mean Frequency and Percent for Each Category 
of the Questioning Patterns (QP) by Teacher Sample 



Option 



Sample 



Effective Teacher 



Mean 



Percent 



Validation Study 
Mean Percent 



lype 


1 • 


content 


1 /iQ 1 

1 


OO A 


137. ^: . 


m o 

9/ •8 




9 

^ • 


Ul ^uM 1 ZuL lUlld 1 


117 
1 1 • / 




1 Q 






3. 


non-content 


7.1 


4.4 


1.0 


0.8 


Response level 


1. 


low-narrow 


107.8 


75.4 


110.7 


78.9 




2. 


low-open 


29.5 


20.6 


19.7 


14.1 




3. 


high-narrow 


7.4 


5.2 


4.3 


3.1 




4. 


high-open 


.3 


0.2 


2.2 


1 .6 


Student selection 


1. 


before-volunteer 


1.3 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 




2. 


before-non-vol unteer 


50.0 


34.9 


24.5 


17.1 






after-volunteer 


66.5 


46.5 


68.3 


49.2 






after-non- vol unteer 


5.5 . 


3.8 


29.0 


20.8 




5. 


defined 


23.3 


16.2 


14.4 


10.0 


Response- feedback 


1. 


correct positive 


101 :i 


70.6 


98.1 


70.1 




2. 


correct neutral 


20.3 


14.2 


12.5 


8.9 




3. 


incorrect supportive 


19.6 


13.7 


23.2 


16.4 




4. 


incorrect neutral 


3.4 


2.4 


2.9 


2.1 




5. 


incorrect criticizing 


0.3 


0.2 


0.4 


0.3 




6. 


sustaining feedback ^ 


16.3 


70.3 


14.5 


53.9 



This variable was derived by computing the percent of incorrect responses which were followed by 
another clarifying or helping question to the same student 
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Mean Frequency and Percent 
for Combined Categories of the QP by Teacher Sample 










Sample 






Question Category 


Mean Percent 


V u 1 1 U a L 1 Ul 1 O tU Kij 

Mean Percent 






Narrow 
(1+3) 


115.2 80.6 


115.0 82.0 






Low Order 
(1+2) 


137.3 96.0 


130.4 93.0 






Volunteer 
Selected 
(1+3) 


67.8 47.4 


69.2 49.9 






Selection 
After 
(3+4) 


72.0 50.3 


97.3 70.0 






Positive 
Feedback 
(1+3) 


120.7 84.3 


121.3 86.5 






Response 
Correct 

^-^(1+2) 


121.4 84.8 


110*6 79.0 






X — ■ 

■ 


\ . 3 'J 


> 


• 
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Table 8 



Mean Percentage of Time Observed in Each Activity Type 
from the ALT by Student Ability Level .and by Teacher Sample 



Activity Type 



Sampl e 



Special 
Needs 



Effective Teacher 
Low Average 



High 



Special 
Needs 



Validation Study 
Low Average 



High 





Mean SD 


Mean SD 


Mean SD 


Mean SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean SD 


Seatwork 


50 


35 


53 


34 


57 


^137 


58 


37 


49 


20 


54 


20 


54 


19 


55 


21 


Question and Answer 


31 


32 


34 


34 


31 


37 


30 


35 


22 


18 


20 


19 


19 


14 


19 


15 


Recitation, Drill 


5 


13 


4 


10 


3 


11 


3 


10 


15 


17 


14 


17 


14 


15 


13 


16 


Demonstration, Lecture 


4 


7 


4 


8 


4 


8 


' 3 


7 


8 


9 


8 


9 


8 


9 


8 


10 


Discussion 


1 


7 


1 


7 


1 


7 


1 


7 


1 


3 


1 


6 


1 


3 


1 


3 


Special Individual Work 


6 


18 


4 


11 


1 


4 


1 


3 


2 


4 


2 


6 


1 


3 


1 


4 


Unassigned Activities 


2 


10 


0 


0 


2 


8 


2 


9 


2 


7 


3 


7 


3 


7 


3 


7 
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Type 



Table 9 

Mean Percent of Time Spent in Student Directed and Teadier Directed Activities 
from the Academic Learning Time by Student Ability Level and by Teacher Sample 



Sample 



Effective^ Teacher Validation Study 

Special " Special 

Activity Needs Low Average High Total Needs Low Average High Total 



Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 



Student 

Directed 50.6 35 52,6 34 58,6 37 60.0 38 55.4 36 51.5 19 56.0 21 57-4 19 58.0 21 55.7 20. 



Teacher ' 
Directed 48.1 35 46.0 34 39.9 38 38.3 37 43.1 36 48.0 19 45.6 29 42.8 19 42.4 20 44.7 22 



•J 3 



o 



• 
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Table 10 




1. 

V 




* 

— 4 


1 


Mean Proportion of Total Time Spent at Each Difficulty Level 
.from the Academic Learning Time by Student Ability Level and by Teacher Sample 










, . ' Sample 








• 

» 




Effective Teacher 


Validation Study 






Difficulty 
Level 


Special 
Needs 

Mean SD 


Special 

Low Average High Total N^eds 
Mean SD M6an SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 


Low Average High 

Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 

\ 


Total 
Mean SD 




Easy 


84.3 26 


86.6" 24' 94.0 18 98.1 11 90.7 21 70.5 29 


74.0 25 83.4 21 91.3 13 


79.8 22 




Medium 


13.4 23 


11.2 22 4.2 13 0.6 2 7.4 18 28.7 27 


25.3 24 ' 16.6 21 8.4 13 


19.8 21 




Hard 


0.7 5 


0.7 6 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.4 4 0.9 ^4 


CO 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 


0.2 1 




3 






\ 
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Table 11 reports the proportion of engaged and non-engaged time 
by teacher sample. Differences were not substantial on these variables, 
with the possible exception of teacher transition time which represented 
3% of the time for the effective teacher sample and 5% for the validation 
study sample • 

Academic Learning Time (ALT), defined as the amount of time .engaged 
in reading-related tasks which are at an appropriate difficulty level, 
is reported in Table 12. As can be seen, allotted time differed by only 
five minutes with the validation study sample alloting the additional 
time to reading and related activities. However, in terms of ALT, the 
effective teachers averaged-95 minutes as compared to 89*8 minutes for 
the sample teachers. 

Considering types of interventions used by the two teacher samples, 
the greatest difference was in u^e of '*task engagement feedback". Effect- 
ive teachers gave feedback related to the task at hand approximately 10% 
more often than the sample teachers (Table 13). Other differences 
included greater use of planned ignoring, redirecting, and punishing 
by the validation study sample. The effective teachers used supportive 
interventions about 5% more often than the sample teachers. 

Incidence of intervention, reported as the number of occurrences 

per hour, differed dramatically for the two teacher samples. As shown 

< 

in Table 14 the incident rate for the validation study sample was more 
than twice as high as the rate for the effective teacher sample. Effect- 
ive teachers intervened on the average three times per hour, while the 
sample teachers intervened in excess of six times per hour. 
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Table 11. 



Proportion of Engaged and Non-Engaged TTme 
from the ALT by Student Ability Level and by Teacher Sample 



Time 



Sample 



Effective Teacher 



Special 

Needs Low Average High Total 



Validation Study 

Special 

Needs Low Average High Total 



Engaged 


78.2 


79.0 


83.0 


8B.8 


82.3 • 


81 .9 


81.8 


82.4 


85.9 


83.0 


Non-Engaged 






















Teacher Transition 


3.5 


2.7 


3.6 


2.3 


3.0 


5.1 


4.9 


5.0 


4.8 


5.0 


Student Transition 


4.9 


5.3 


4.8 


3.6 


4.7 


3.4 


3.2 


3.1 


2.6 


3.1 


Waiting for Help 


■0.5 
12.9 


0.5 


0.3 


0.1 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2. 

fy 


Off-Task 


12.5 


8.5 


5.1 


9.7 


10.0 


9.3 


9.5 


6.6 


8.9 
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Table 12 

Mean Academic Learning Time 
by Student Ability Level and by Teacher Sample 



Sample 



o 


Academic Learning Time 
Variable 


Special 
Needs 


Effective Teacher 
Low Average High 


Total 


Special 
Needs 


Validation Studv 
Low Average High 


Total 




Allotted Time (AT) 
(in minutes) 


122 


124 


125 123 


123 


117 


130 130 ' 130 


127 




Engagement Rate (ER) 
(percentage) 


81.6 


81.5 


86.4 91.1 


85.2 


86.4 


86.2 86.9 90.4 


87.5 




Time Spent at Easy 
Difficulty Level (EDL) 
(percentage) 


84.3 


86.6 


94.0 98.1 


90.8 ' 


70.5 


74.0 83.4 91.3 


79.8 




Academic Learning Time (ALT) 
(in minutes) 


84.3 


86.9 


99.1 109.7 


95.0 


72.2 


85.2 93.8 107.9 


89.8 



^Academic Learning Time (ALT) is computed as the product of (AT) x (ER) x (EDL), 
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Table 13 

Frequency, Mean and Percent of Use of Each Intervention 
from the Intervention Strategy Record (ISR) by Teacher Sample 



Sample 



Effective Teacher a Validation Study b 

Intervention Type \ 

Frequency Mean Percent Frequency Mean Percent 



Planned Ignoring 


0 


0 


0.0 


243 


2.1 


7.4 


Signal Interference 


36 


3.0 


12.8 


389 


3.3 


1 1 .9 


Modeling 


23 


1.9 


8.2 


222 


1.9 


6.8 


Redirecting 


10 


0.8 


3.6 


282 


2.4 


8.6 


Supp.rti ng 


69 


5.8 


24.6 


648 


5.5 


19.9 


Use of Reinforcers 


3 


0.3 


1.1 


83 


0.7 


2.5 


Punishing 


8 


0.7 


2.8 


185 


1.6 


5.7 


Task Engagement Feedback 


132 


11.0 


47.0 


1211 


10.3 


37.1 


Total 


281 


23.4 


100.0 


3263 


27.7 


100.0 



^Mean is based on a total of 252 minutes (4.2 hours) of observation 
^Mean is based on a total of 168 minutes (2.8 hours) of observation 
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Table 14 

Mean Frequency and Percent of Intervention Types 
from the ISR by Teacher Sample 



Sample 



Intervention Effective Teacher Validation Study 

Category 

Frequency Percent Frequency Percent 



Total Neutral 
Interventions 


4.9 


39.5 


7.3 


41.5 


Total Positive 
Interventions 


6,8 


54.8 


8.7 


49.4 


Punitive 
Interventions 


0.7 


5.6 


1.6 


9.1 


Total 
Interventions ^ 


12.4 




17.6 




Incidence of 
Intervention 3,b 

i 


3.0 




6.2 




Task Engagement 
Feedback 


. 11.0 


47.3 


10.3 


36.9 


Incidence of Task 
Engagement Feedback^ 


2.6 




3.7 





3 Task engagement feedback interventions are not included in this figure 

h . ■ " / 

"Incidence is definecj'as the number of occurrences per hour 
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THe observers rated each teacher on 18 variables on the Observer 
Rating Scale. Ten of these variables were identified as characteristic 
of the effective teachers studied. These variables are identified in 
Table 15 by an asterick. The scale was a three-point scale ranging from 
high to low. The analysis considered the percentage of teachers re- 
ceiving a "high" rating. For six of the ten identified variables in 
excess of 20% more of the effective teachers received. a high rating. 
The greatest difference was for instructional appropriateness. While 
100% of the effective teachers were rated as providing for individual 
differences in their instructional planning, only half, or 50%, of the 
sample teachers received similar ratings. For initiating student con- 
tact, 60% of the sample teachers weVe ratec high as compared to 100^ 
of the effective teachers. Differences favoring the effective teachers 
on the variables labeled performance expectation, attention to students 
(teacher responsiveness), need for d.isc-ipl ine-, and teacher fairness 
ranged from 36% to 21%, respectively. Variable definitions can be found 
in the summary table to follow (Table 19). 

The Intervention Strategy Inventory- (ISI) was a teacher self-report 
instrument used to supplement data from the Intervention Strategy Record 
'(ISR). As can be seen in Table 16, the two teacher samples were very 
similar in their responses. In Table 17, the data from the ISI is or- 
ganized by problem-type (conduct, learning, and personality). 'The 

greatest difference was that the effective teachers chose suppomve 
intervention options 76% Of the time for personality-type problems as 
compared to 67% for the sample teachers. 
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Table 15 



Frequency and Percent of Ratings by Category from the 
Observer Rating Scale (ORS) by Grade and by Teacher Sample 



Category 



Sample 



Effective Teacher 




Classroom Climate 
Cooperation 
Warm t h 

Awareness of Feelings 
Acceptance of Feelings 
Relationship with Students 
Sense of Fairness 
Performance Expectation 



Teaching Style 

* Attention to Students 

* Clarity 

♦.Instructional Appropriateness 
Checking Students' Work 

* Movement and Involvement 

* Initiating Student Contact 

Classroom Management 
Efficient Use of Time 
Consistency 

Absence of Need for Discipline 
Non-Permissiveness 
Use of Praise \ 



9( 75) 
8.( 67) 
9( 75) 
8( 67) 
10 ( 8'3) 
12(100) 
12(100) 



12(100) 
11 ( '92) 
12(100) 
7( 58) 
12(100) 
12(100) 



3(25) 
3 (25) 
3(25) 
3(25) 
2 (17) 
0( 0) 
0( 0) 



0( 0) 
1 ( 8) 
0( 0) 
5 (42) 
0( 0). 
0( 0) 



10( 83) 1 ( 8) 
9( 75 ) 3 (25) 

10( 83) 2(17) 
5( 42) 6 (50) 
8( 67) 4 (33) 



* identified variables 



0(0) 
1(8) 
0(0) 
1(8) 
0(0) 
0(0) 
0(0) 



0(0) 
0(0) 
0(0) 
0(0) 
0(0) 
0(0) 



1(8) 
0(0) 
0(0) 
1(8) 
0(0) 



58(49) 

61(52) 

78(66) 

5'6(47) 

81 (69)" 

93(79) 

75 (64) 



81(69) 
94 (80) 
59 (50) 
83(70) 
97(82) 
71(60) 



56(48) 
50(42) 
36(31) 
55(47) 
34 (29) 
24 (20) 
43(36) 



35(30) 
22(19) 
56(59) 
32 (27) 
20(17) 
44(37) 



4(3) 
7(6) 
4(3) 
7(6) 
3(3)- 
I'd) 
0(0) 



2(2) 
2(2) 
3 ( -3) 
3(3) 

1(1) 
3(3) 



89(75) 
72(61) 
71(60) 
101(86) 
71(60) 



25(21) 
39(33) 
42(36) 
14(12) 
42(36) 



4(3) 
7(6). 
5(4) 
3(3) 
5(4) 
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Table 16 

Frequency, Mean, and Percent of Use of. Each Intervention 
, from the Intervention Strategy Inventory (ISI) 
by Teacher Sample 



Intervention c 
Strategy Type 








Sample 




= / 

/ 


Effective Teache 
Frequency Mean 


r 

Percent 


Validation Study ) 
Frequency Mean ""Percent 


Supportive General ■ 

Supportive Special Program 

Humanistic 

Glasser Principle 

Use of Reinforcers , 

Redirecting 


78 
61 

35 
106 
49 
66 


6.5 
5.1 
2.9 
. 8.8 
4.1 
5.5 


15 
12 
7 

20 
9 

13 


635 
571 
316 
950 
478 

\ 785 


5.4 
. 4.8 
2.7 
8.1 
4.1 
6.7 


L 

12 
11 
6 
19 

9 
15 


Total Supportive 


395 


32.9 


75 


, 3735 


31.7 


73 



Modeling 

Task Engagement Feedback 

Ignoring - 

Reminding 



Total Neutral 



Warn 

Reprimand 
Mildly Punitive 
Moderately-Severely Punitive 



Total Punitive 
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9 


75.0 


2 


81 


1.0 


2 


30 


2.5 


6 


222 


1.9 


4 


B 


.7 


2 


122 


1.0 • 


2 


19 


1.6 


4 


189 . 


1.6 


4 


66 


5.5 


13 


614 


5.2 


12 


19 


1.6 


4 


183 


1.6 


4 


22 


1.8 


4 


183 


1.6 


4 


25 


, 2,.l 


5 


333 


2.8 


7 


0 . 


0.0 


0 


44 


"0.4 


1 


66 


5.5 


13 


/43 


6.3 


15 
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Table 17 



Mean Frequency and Percent of Each Intervention Type 
5. from the IS I by Teacher Sample • 



Sample 



Intervention 
Strategy Type 



Effective Teacher 
Frequency Perce nt 



Validation Study 
Frequency Percent 



Conduct Problem 
Supportive 
fleutral 
Punitive 



11.3 
1.6 
3.2 



70 
10 
20 



10.4 
1.4 
3.8 



65 
9 
24 



Learning Problem 
Supportive ' 
■ Neutral 
Puniti'ye 



9.7 
1.3 
1.1 



81 
10 

9 



13.2 
1.4 
1.2 



82 
9 
7 



Personality Problem 
Supportive 
Neutral 
'Punitive 



12.1 
2.7 
1.3 



76 

17 
7 



8.1 
2.4 
1.3 



67 
20 
11 



Total 



Supportive 

Neutral 

Punitive 



33.0 
5.5 
5.5 



75 
12 
13 



31.7 
5.2 
6.3 



72 
12 
14 
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Attitude toward mainstreaiiiing was assessed using the Mainstreaming 
Attitude Survey (MAS). The MAS is a ZO item, likert scale with five response 
options ranging from strongly agree to strongly disagree. The scale 
has five factors, previously determined through factor-analytical pro- 
cedures. As reported in Table 18, individual raw factor scorc-s were 
fairly similar for the two samples of teachers. Ho/ev^^c, the summatiye 
attitude score showed a slight difference indicatfng a more positive 
atti^tude toward mainstreaming for the effective teacher sample. 

In order to provide a summary of the results, all of the teaching 
behaviors considered have been organized by category and reported in 
a single table. Table 19 provides a variabl'e definition as well as the 
range (or result) and mean for both the effective teacher sample and 
the validation study sample. As mentioned earlier, the original study 
identified 42 teaching behaviors, 33 of which have been -included' for this 

phase of the study. Summarizing the results from the series of tables 

« 

presented, 18 of the 33 teaching behaviors or variables appear to dis- 
tinguish the effective teachers from the sample teachers. The identified 



variables are: 




• 


(1) 


content questions 




'(2) 


sustaining feedback' 


(questioning style) 


(3) 


criticism of response 




(4) 


teacher transition time 




(5) 


student transition tim'e 




(6) 




.(academic learn'ing time) 


easy difficulty level 


(7) 


academic learning time 
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Table 18 

J. 



Mean Raw Factor Score 
from the Mainstreatm'ng Attitude Survey (MAS) 
by Teacher Sample 



Sample 



Pactora Effective Teacher Validation Study 

Mean SD Mean SD 



Philosophy of 

Mainstreaming 32.1 4.1 £9.4 3 5 

Classrooirr 

Behavior 20.8 3.5 , 20.3 4.5 

Perceived Ability 

to Teach ^ lo.s 3.1 ' n.9 3.2 

Classroom 



^Lt_ Management 12.1 



3.8 11.4 2.7 



Academic and 

Social Growth .14.8 ' 3.0 12.3 3.0 



Total Score 90.5 17. sX 85.3 16.9 



All factors are realtive to special needs children 



Table 19 

Data Summary for the Identified Teaching Behaviors 



Sample 



Teaching Behavior 



Content Questions 



Low-order Questions 



Correct Student Response 



Positive Feedback 



Variable Definition 



Questioning Style 



% of all questions asked which were 
specifically related to the content 
being covered 

L 

% of content questions which were of 
a low cognitive level 

% of content questions answered 
correctly by students 

% of student responses which received 



positive or supportive feedback 



Sustaining Feedback 



Criticism of Response 



% of incorrect responses followed by 
another clarifying or helping question 
to the same student 

% of student responses which were 
incorrect and criticized 



Effective Teacher 
Mean 



. Range 
or Result 



81- 91% 87% 



89-1 00% 
66- 89% 
77- 98ro 



61- 81% 



97% 
80% 
86% 



70% 



0-1.0% 0.1% 



Validation Study 
Mean 



Range 
or Result 



80-100% 97%. 



75-100% 
60- 94% 
48-100% 



95% 
81% 
88% 



14- 91% 54% 



0-0.7% 0.3% 
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Table 19 
(continued) 



Academic Learning Time 



it/c 



Teacher Transition Time 



Student Transition Time 



Waiting for Help Time 



Off-Task Time 



Easy Difficulty Level 



Hard Difficulty Level 



Engagement Rate 



Academic Learning Time 



% of teacher transition time, i.e., non- 
instructional time when students are 
uwaiting direction from the teacher 

% of student transition time, i.e., non- 
instructional time spent turning in 
papers, getting books, etc. 

% of time students were waiting for help 
from the teacher 

% of time students were inappropriately 
off-task ^ 

% of student time spent working at an ^ 
easy difficulty level, i.e., low error 
rate 

% of student time spent working at a 
hard difficulty level, i.e., high error 
rate 

% of time students were appropriately 
engaged 

Number of minutes allotted to reading/ 
language arts during which students were 
on-task and[ working at an appropriate 
instructional level 



1.3- 4.7% 3.0% 

2.1- 7.8% 4.7% 

0- 1.2% 0.3% 

3.2- 13.7% 9.7% 
81- 100% 91% 

0- 3.2% 0.4% 

73- 94% 85% 



73- 122 95 
(minqtes) 



0-26.1% 5.0% 



0- 9.0% 3.0% 



0- 2.( 



0.1% 



0-40.2% 9.1% 

50- 100% 80% 

0- 9.0% 0.2% 

54- 100% 88% 

14- 223 90 
(minutes) 
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Table 19 
(continued) 



Classroom Management 



Incidence of Intervention 


Number of interventions used per hour 


0- 5.7 3.0 
(per hour) 


0.4-22.9 6.2 
(per hour) 


[Variety of Interventions, 


% of di ff erent i ntervention tvnp^ rhnQPn 
on ISI 


79- 93% 


83% 


50-100% 


80% 


Punitive Intervention' 


% of total i ntprvpntions whi rh wptp 
punishing or punitive 


0- 8% 


5% 


0- 33% 


9% 


Total Punitive Response 


% of punitive responses chosen on ISI 


5- 16% 


13% 


2- 48% 


15% 


Total Supportive Response 


% of supportive responses chosen on ISI 


6&- 86% 


75% 


41- 95% 


73% 


SuDDortive Resoonse to 
Learning Problem Behaviors 


% O'f Q!i n nnK'f* 1 VP K'ocnnncoc ohncon nn 
A> Vl oUyyUl tlVC iCo|JUiloCo CllOScn vIR 

learning problem items only on ISI 


75-100% 


81% 


33-100% 


. 79% 


Supportive Response to 
Personality Problem 
Behaviors 


i of supportive responses chosen on 

npr*5nnal 1 tv nrnhlpm itpm^ nnlv nn T^T 


69- 94% 


76% 


50-1 nn% 

\J\J I \J\JfO 


75% 


Supportive Response .to 
low Ability Students 


% of supportive responses chosen for 
low abilitv <;tijHpnt itpm<; onlv nn T^T 


83-100% 


83% 


17-100% 


61% 


Task Engagement Feedback 


% of total interventions which were non- 
punitive comments or actions specifically 
intended to keep students on- task 


33- 75% 


47% 


0- 92% 


37% 


Efficient Use of Time 


% of teachers who maximize instruction by 
making optimal use of classroom time 
(*'High" rating on Question #14 on pRS) 


10 

teachers 


83% 


89 

teachers 


75% 


Lack of Need for 
Discipline 


% of teachers who spend little time (less 
than 5%) disciplining students 
("High" rating on Question #16 on ORS) 


10 

teachers 


83% 


71 

teachers 


60% 



/ 



Table 19 
(continued) 



0 



Classroom Climate 



Teacher Responsiveness 



Performance Expectation 



Teacher Initiation of 
Student Contact 



Relationship with 
Students 



Teacher Fairness 



% of teachers who give much attention to 
student responses and comments 
("High" rating on Question #8 on ORS) 

% of teachers who show positive 
expectations for the academic success 
of their students 

("High" rating on Question //'/ on ORS) 

% of teachers who consistently initiate 
student contact 

("High" rating on Question #13 on ORS) 

% of teachers whose like for snd under- 
standing of students is evident , 
("High" rating on Question B on ORS) 

% of teachers who treat all students 
fairly 

("High" rating on Question #6 on ORS) 



12 

teachers 



12 

teachers 



10 

teachers 



12 

teachers 



100% 



100% 



12 100% 
teachers 



83% 



100% 



81 

teachers 



75 

teachers 



71 

teachers 



81 

teachers 



. 93 

teachers 



69% 



64% 



60% 



69% 



79% 



Teaching St> e 



Teacher Clarity 



Active Involvement 



% of teachers whose communications are 11 92% 

understood by students teachers 
("High" rating on Question #9 on ORS) 

% of teachers who remain actively involved 12 100% 

as students engage in work teachers 
("High" rating on Question #12 on ORS) 



94 80% 
teachers 



97 82% 
teachers 



Table 19 
/ (continued) 



/ 



Individualization 



Instructional Appropriateness 



% of teachers whose instructional 
program is highly responsive to 
individual needs of the students 
("High" rating on Question #10 on ORS) 



12 

teachers 




. 59 
teachers 



50% 



Teacher Attitude 



Positive Atti tude 
Toward Mainstreaming 



Summative raw score on the MAS 



84-113 
raw score 



91 



68-112 
raw score 



85 



33 J 



3 



3; 



48 



(8) incidence of interverrtion 

(9) punitive intervention^ 

(10) supportive respons^ to personality 

/ 

problem behavfors 

(11) supportive* response to low ability 

student-s 

(12) task engagement feedback 

(13) lask of need for discipline 



(14) teacher responsiveness^ 

(15) performance expectation 

(16) initiation of student contact 

(17) teacher fairness 

(18) . instructional appropriateness 



(classroom ■ management) 



(classroom climate) 



(individualization) 



Teacher Profile Data 

From the variables originally identified a teacher profile was developed 
showing the critical ranges for the effective teachers. This profile was 
composed of only the 17 variables obtained from direct classrooni observa- 
tion (i.e., from the QP, ALT, and ISR). One variable (Unassigned Time) 
was not considered in the validation phase, leaving 16 variables on the 
teacher profile. The profile was developed as a means for displaying a 
teacher's scores for the purpose of identifying teaching, skill areas where 
the teacher scored out of the desired range. The teacher could then be 
provided with training geared to the deficit teaching skill areas. A 
copy of the teacher profile is provided on the page to follow. 
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-STEACHINGBEhiAVlbR 

QUESTIONING STRATEGIES * 
' ID Content Questions 

(2) Loworcicr Quchions 

(3) Correct Student Response 

(4) Positive Feedback 

(5) Sustaining Feedback 

(6) Criticism of Response 



10 



10 



10 



10 



10 



.1 . 

10 



TEACHER PROFILE 



20 
.1. 



20 



20 
.1. 



20 



.1 . 

20 



SCALE' 



30 
J. 



40 
.1 . 



50 
.1 . 



60 
I 



30 
.1. 



40 
.1 . 



50 



60 



30 
.1. 



40 



50 
.1 . 



60 
.1. 



30 



40 



50 



60 



30 



.1. 

30 



40 



50 



60 



.1 . 

40 



.1 . 

50 



.1. 

60 



70 



70 



70 
.1. 



70 



70 



J. 

70 



80 



80 



80 



80 



80 



80 



90 



90 



90 



90 



90 



90 



100% 



100% 



.1 

100% 

.1 

100% 




100% 



.1 

100% 



CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 
ID Engagement Rate 

12) - Off-Task Time 

13) Teacher Transition Time 
|4) Student Transition Time 
|5) Waitin{j»for-Help Time 
(6) Unassigned Time 

V |7) Task Engagement Feedback 
*|8) Incidence of Intervention 



I ...I 



.1. 

10 



10 

.1 . 



10 

.1 . 



10 



10 



10 



10 



.1. 

10 



20 
.1. 



20 
.1. 



20 
.1 . 



20 



20 



20 



20 



.1. 

20 



30 
.1. 



.1. 

40 



50 
.1 . 



60 
.1. 



30 



40 



50 



60 



30 
.1. 



40 
J. 



50 
.1 . 



60 



30 



40 



50 
.1 . 



60 
.1 . 



30 



40 



50 
.1. 



60 
.1 . 



30 



40 



50 



60 



30 



40 



50 



60 



.1. 

30 



. I. 

40 



.1. 

50 



.1. 

70 



70 

.li 



70 



70 



70 



70 



70 



60 



.1 . 

70 



80 
.1 . 



80 



80 
.1. 



80 
.1. 



80 
.1 . 



80 



80 



.1. 

80 



90 
.1 . 



90 
.1 . 



90 
J . 



90 



90 



90 



90 



A. 

90 



A 

100% 



100% 

.1 

100% 

.1 

100% 



.1 

100% 

.1 

100% 



.1 

100% 



100 (number per hour) 
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III INSTRUCTIONAL APPROPRIATENESS 
Easy Difficulty Level 

(2) Hard Difficulty Lev/el 

*|3) Academic LearningTime (Reading) 



All scales in % except those two starred 



.1 . 

10 



10 



. I. 

10 



.1. 

20 



20 



. I., 
20 



.1. 

30 



J . 

30 



J. 
40 



50 



J. 

60 



.1. 

70 



J. 

30 



40 



50 



60 



70 



.1.. 
40 



.1. 

50 



J. 

60 



J. 

70 



. IJ 
BO 



80 



80 



90 



100 



110 



90 



90 



120 



100% 



100% 



.1 

130 (minutes) 
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The teachers who participated in the validation phase of the study 
were given completed teacher profiles bas'ed on the results of .the observa- 
tions conducted in -their classrooms. 

Teacher profiles were completed for 116 teachers. The frequency and 
percent of teachers scoring out of the desired range for each variable on 
the profile are shown in Table 20.' This data revealed that more than half 
of the teachers' scores (59.5%) on giving sustaining feedback were outside 
of the critical range. For task engagement feedback and easy difficulty 
level 32.3% of the teachers' scores , were out-of-range. On teacher transi- 
tion time and academic learning time 19% of the sample teachers had scores 
out of theodesired range. For 32 teachers, or 27.6%, their incidence of 
intervention exceeded the desired rate. These six variables had previously 
been identified as differentiating between the effective teachers and the 
sample teachers, based on mean scores for the two groups. The teache; 
profile data further substantiates the differences. 

Table 21 provides data on the number of individual behaviors on which 
teachers were out-of-range. The greatest number of variables on which any 
teacl\er in the sample scored out of the desired range was seven of a possible 
16" variables. Only five teachers, in the sample scored within the critical 
range on all of the variables. The data revealed that 76% of the teachers 
scored out of the desired range on at least two teaching behaviors. These 
results indicate that the majority of the teachers sampled would require 
specific skill training. The teacher profile data also revealed that 
teachers vary substantially in tiieir need for training suggesting the neces- 
sity for systematic assessment of skill proficiency subsequent to any train- 
ing effort. 
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Table 20 

Frequency and Percent of Teachers Scoring • 
Out-of-Range for Each of the Teacher Profile Variables 



Teaching Variable Frequency Percent 



QUESTIOIIING STRATEGIES 

Content Questions 0 0.0 

Low-order Questions 10 8.6 

Correct Student Response 1 0.9 

Positive Feedback 11 9.5 

Sustaining Feedback 69 59,5 

Criticism of Response 4 3.4 

CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

'Engagement Rate 4 3.4 



Off -Task Rate 17 14.7 

Teacher Transition Time 22 19.0 

Student Transition Time 0 0.^0 

Waiting-for-Help Time 0 0.0 

Task Engagement Feedback 38 32.3 

Incidence of Intervention 32 27-6 

INSTRUCTIONAL APPROPRIATENESS 

Easy Difficulty Level 38 32.3 

Hard Difficulty Level 0 0.0 

Academic Learning Time 22 19.0 
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Table 21 

Frequency and Percent of Teachers Scoring 
Out-of-Range on Total Number of Teacher Profile Variables 



Number of 
Variables 
(n=16) 


Frequency 
(n=116) 


Percent 


7 


1 


0.9 


6 


2 


1.7 


5 


4 


3.4 


4 


16 , 


13.8 


3 


33 


28.4 


2 


32 


27.6 


1 


23 


19.8 


0 


' ' \ 

\ 


4.3 0 



\ 
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Relationship of Teacher and Contextual Variables 
to Student Success M easures 

A final level of the analysis was concerned with the relationship of 
the specific teaching behaviors and other contextual variables to the 
success of the mainstreamed child. The following 18 performance measures 
were considered: reading achievement, social status, self-perception of 
peer acceptance, adaptive behavior (total score) and 11 individual behavioral 
factors, and engagement rate, off-task rate and academic learning time (ALT). 
The reading achievement score was a grade equivalent obtained from a stand- 
ardized reading achievement test. Social status and self-perception scores 
were from a group-administered sociogram. Overall adaptive behavior ind 
individual behavior scores were from a behavior rating scale completed by 
the classroom teacher. Engagement and off -task rates and ALT were obtained 
from classroom observational data. 

,Jn order to determine the degree of predictability of each variable, 
a series of partial correlation and regression analyses were conducted. 
Given the number of independent variables, it would be expected that by 
chance alone two variables would be significantly correlated at the .05 
level. Initial analyses indicated that for many of the dependent variables 
correlations were not beyond the chance level. Those variables with at 
least three significant correlations are reported in Table 22. This partial 
correlation analy*s controlled for grade and considered social status, 
self-perception and the 12 behavioral variables. Th6 results indicate 
that variables from the behavior rating scale were more predictable than 




Table 22 

Significant Correlations of Teaching and Context Variables with Student Variables 



Teaching and 

Context Variables Student Variable with Correlation Coefficients 



Total Supportive 
Response 


Comprehension 
(.05) 


Classroom 
Disturbance 
■(.01) 


Inattentive 
Withdrawn 
"(.05) 


Irrelevant 
Responsiveness 
(.05) 


Maladaptive 
Behavior Score 
-(.05) 


Total Punitive 
Response 


Impatience 
' (.05) 


Classroom 
Disturbance 
(.05) 


Inattentive 
Withdrawn 
(.05) 


\ Irrelevant 
1 Responsiveness 

! (.05) 

1 
\ 


Maladaptive 
Behavior Score 
(•01) 


Off -Task Rate 


External 
Reliance 
(•05) 


Classroom 
Disturbance 
(.001) 


Disrespect 
Defiance 
(.05) 


\ 

Irrelevant 
\ Responsiveness 
(.05) 


Maladaptive 
Behavior Sccre 
(.05) 


Criticism of 
Response 


Social 
Status 
(•05) 


Need 
Closeness 
■"(.01) 


Inattentive 
Withdrawn 
(.05) 






Length of Time 
Mainstreamed 


Creative 
Initiative 
(.05) 


External 
Blame 
(.05) 


Disrespect 
Defiance 
(.05). 


Irrelevant 
Responsiveness 
(.05) 
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the social status variables. The total maladaptive behavior score is 
a suranative score of all of the items pertaining to nial adjustment to the 
classroom setting. Teacher supportive response was negatively correlated 
with this variable, while punitive response was positively correlated. 
This data could be interpreted as suggesting that supportive responses 
tend to limit negative behavior whereas punitive responses promote negative 



Based on the results of the partial correlations, specific dependent 
variables were selected and a series of regression analyses were run. 
The selected dependent variables were social status, reading achievement, 
classroom disturbance, inattentive-withdrawn behavior, engagement and 
off -task rates and ALT. Grade placement, sex, length of time mainstreamed, 
hours of services, and pre-reading achievement were controlled. 

A series of six regression analyses were conducted considering the 
following groups of variables: 

Analysis 1: content questions (CQ) 



behavior. 



lov/ order questions 



(LOQ) 



correct student response 



(CSR) 
(PF) 



positive feedback 



Analysis 2: 



task engagement feedback 



(TEF) 



sustaining feedback 



(SF) 



punitive intervention 



(PI) 



incidence of intervention 



(lOI) 
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Analysis 3: 


variety of interventions 










total punitive response 


(TPR) 








total supportive response 


(TSR) 






Analysis M 


relationship with students 


(RWS) 








teacher fairness 


(TF) 








performance expectation 


(PE) 




f 




teacher responsiveness 


(TR) 








teacher clarity 


(TC) 








instructional appropriateness 


(lA) 








teacher involvement 


(TI) 




\ 




initiation of student contact 


(ISC) 








efficient use of time 


(EUT) 








lack of need for discipline 


(LND) 






Analysis 5: 


engagement rate 


(ER) 








off-task rate 


(OTR) 






(Classroom 


teacher transition time 


(TTT) 












average) 


student transition time 


(STT) 














easy difficulty level 


(EDL) 








ALT 


(ALT) 






Analysis 6: 


above six variables for the 










mainstreamed student 


(MS) 








'Ho 


i 










^ 
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Those clusters of variables for which the F-statistic indicated that 
one or more of the variables was a significant predictor of the dependent 
variable are reported in Table 23. In some instances, although the variable 
cluster is significantly predictive, individual F-tests indicate no signi- 
ficance. This is probably indicative of the variables in the cluster being 
highly correlated with each other. . 

The results indicate that when pre-reading achievement is controlled, 
the cluster of intervention variables and the ALT variables (both classroom 
average and individual mainstreamed student scores) significantly predict 
end-of-year reading achievement. The cluster of intervention variables 
also significantly predicts engagement rate and off-task rate for the main- 
streamed child. Use of sustaining feedback by the teacher predicts ALT 
for the mainstreamed chU^-^nd use of punitive interventions predicts social 
status. Positive relationship with students predicts engagement and off- 
task rates for the mainstreamed child. Instructional appropriateness signi- 
ficantly predicts engagement rate and teacher responsiveness predicts ALT 
for the mainstreamed student. 

A second set of regression analyses considered the following nine 
dependent variables: engagement and off-task rates, easy difficulty level 
and ALT for the mainstreamed student; and classroom disturbance (CD), need 
closeness to the teacher (NC), creative initiative (CI), irrelevant respons- 
iveness (IR) and inattentive-withdrawn (IW) behavior. In these analyses 
grade, sex, length of time mainstreamed, and hours of services were con- 
trol led. 



Table 23 



Significance Levels for Varfa&le Clusters Which 
Significantly Predict Student Success Variables 
(Pre-Reading Achievement Controlled) 



Dependent Variable Code 



TEF 
lOI 
SF 
PI 

RWS 
lA 
TR 

ER 
OTR 
TTT 
STT 
EDL 
ALT 



.54 
.87 
,79 

,88 



.97 
.65 
.76 
.66 
.63 
.63 



.39 
.80 
.39 
.95 

.01* 

.008* 

.89 



.48 
.80 
.80 
.95 

.03* 

.08 

.45 



.69 
.54 
.03* 
.61 

.78 
.07 
.03* 



.38 
.37 
.15 
.05 



ER(MS) 


.79 


OTR (MS) 


.61 


TTT (MS) 


.98 


STT (MS) 


.92 


EDL (MS) 


.87 


ALT (MS)' 


.97 



The significant results are reported in Table 24. When pre-reading 
achievement is not controlled, some of the results are different from the 
previous series of analyses. Percentage of content and low-order questions 
and correct student response significantly predict easy difficulty level 
for the mainstreamed student. Supportive response by the teacher signif- 
icantly predicts the>mainstreamed student's engagement rate as does lack 
of need for discipline. 
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Table 24 



Significance Levels for Variable Clusters Which 
Significantly Predict Student Success Variables 
(Pre-Reading Achievement Not Controlled) 

\ - ■ • 



Independent 






Dependent Variable Code 






• 


Variable 
Code 


ER (MS) 


ALT (MS) 


OTR ^MS^ Fni (M^) 


rn 


TU 

IVi 




TEF * 


.28 


.70 


.32 






.35 


lOI 


.75 


.87 


.78 






.24 


SF 


.59 


.10 


.76 






.02* 


PI 


.90 


.07 


.72 






.19 


LND 


.01* 


.04* 


.03* 








lA 


.08* 


.01* 


.30 








CQ 




.71 


.04* ■ 








LOQ 




.15 


.01* 








CSR 




.07 


.03* 








PF 




.14 


.57 








VI 


.87 






.93 


.92 




TPR 


.10 






.93 


.63 




TSR 


.03* 






.36 


.61 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TEACHER TRAINING 

In .conclusion, of the 18 variables identified based on mean comparisons 
of the effective teacher sample with the validation study sample, 12 have 
been further substantiated by significantly predicting one or more measures 
of success for the mainstreamed child. The 12 variables are as follows: 

(1) use of content-related questions 

(2) giving sustaining feedback 

(3) teacher transition time (low rate) 

(4) student transition time (low rate) 

(5) easy difficulty level of tasks 

(6) academic learning time ^ 

(7) incidence of intervention (low rate) 

(8) punitive intervention (low rate) 

(9) giving task engagement feedback 

(10) need for discipline (low rate) 

(11) teacher responsiveness to students 

(12) instructional appropriateness 

In terms of recoiranendations for teacher training, it is recommended 
that teachers be trained to use sustaining and task engagement feedback, 
provide instructional materials and tasks which students appropriately 
engage in at a low error rate, ask questions during instruction which are 
specifically related to. the content being covered and be responsive to 
student responses and comments. 



Furthermore, it is reconmended that teachers working with.mainstreamed 
students provide a classroom environment in which there is little either 
teacher or student tran'sition (non-instructional) time, need for discipline 
as well as actual intervention rate is low, and use of punitive interven- 
tions is minimal , 



Appendix 
I.E. P. DATA RECORD SHEET 



TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 
SOCIOGRAM 
DATA SHEET 



3 



Student I.D. 
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I.E.P, Data Record Sheet 



1* 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Date of birth 

A^e as of September, 1980 

Handicapping condition (or diagnosis) 



Present levels of educational performance: (Record data available.) 



Area 


Name of 
Test 


Date 
Given 


Raw 
Score 


Grade 
Equiv . 
Score 


Stanine 
Score 


Reading Vocabulary 












Reading Comprehension 












Spelling 












Language 












Math Computation 


i 










Math Concepts 


! 











5. 
6. 



Date of initial I.E. P. 



Number of years, (and months, if portion of year) as of June, 1981, this 
student has been nainstreamed (l\e., Sept. 1980-June 1981 « 1 yr; 
February 1979 - June 1980 « 1 yr.\ and 5 months). 

'A ~v \ * Year(s) 



Month(s) 



\ 

If the student's placement is primarily In a regular classroom, answer Questions 
in and tf8 (page 2). \ 



If the student's primary placement is in a special education class, answer 
Question f 9 (page 3) . \ 
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?♦ All direct services are provided by the regular classroom teacher (I.e., the 
student\does not see a specialist regularly during the school day) . 

\ Yes 



No 



8. Supportive services provided: (Provide Information specified) 



Service 


Check if 
Provided 


No. hrs./ 
day 


No. days/ 
week 


No. months 
Services 
Provided* 


Counseling 










Occupational therapy 











Physical therapy 










Speech training 










Language training 










Hearing training 










Resource room (i^e., 
sees L*D* or N.I. 
specialist ) 










Other (List); 











* Beginning with Sept., 1980, give number of months services provided for this school 
year. If fervices were provided for the whole school year (Sept-June) record 10 
months; Oct. -June records 9 months, etc. 
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If the student; 's primary placement is in a special education class, answer 
Question //9- 



9. Record service provider by subject. 



Subject 


Check (✓) if provided 
in Special Cl,ass 


If provided in regular 
class record: 

No. hrs/dav No. days/wk. 


Reading 


1 






Language Arts 








Spelling 








Math 








Social Studies 








Science 








Physical Education 








Music 








Art 








Homeroom 








Other (List) : 











Name 

School 

Mainstreaming Project"' Teacher Questionnaire 

Please give the following information in the space provided. 

Section I ; Background Information 
A* Classroom Data 

1. Current grade level 

2. Number of students on your class register 

3. Number of students with an I.E.P- (i-e., resource, 
speech/hearing, etc.) on your class register 

4. Number of additional students mainstreamed from 
a special education class not included on your 
class register 

5. Number of reading groups in your class 



6. Number of actual minutes spent in Reading/ 
Language Arts Block daily. Do not include 
break or recess time. (Write in number of 
minutes each day.) 



Tues. Wed. Thur. 



B. Teacher Background 

7. Total years teaching experience 

8. Highest degree earned (including credits above) 

9. Number of years you have had mainstreamed stu- 
dents in your classroom 

10. Coursework in special\ducation or mainstreaming: 
a. Number of college courses 
b* Number of inservice courses: 

(1) State-wide (i.e., Dept. of Educ. or 
grant sponsored) 

(2) Local (i.e., sponsored by your 
district or school) 
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Section II: Mainstreamed Student Information 
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Please answer the following questions for 
who was selected to be observed. 



1. How much of the total daily Reading/Language Arts time 
given in Question #6 above, does this student spend in 
your classroom? (Write in number of minutes per day.) 



Mon. 



Tues. 



Wed. 



Thur. 



Fri< 



2. Did you participate in the I.E. P. meetings for this 
student? 

3. Have you seen the written I.E. P. for t?is student? 

4. Did you receive specific recommendations for pro- 
viding instruction for this student? 



Please check: 

Yes No 

Yes 



Yes 



No 



No 



Section III : Teacher Opinion 

A. Services Provided 

Please circle your response to the following items. 



1. The level of administrative 
support relative to special 
needs students has been: 



very 
low 



low 



average 



high 



very 
high 



The- availability of addition- 
al support services for 
special needs students 
(i.e., resource room, reme- 
dial reading, counseling, 
appropriate instructional 
materials, etc.) has been: 



very 
low 



low 



average 



high 



very 
high 



My success in dealing with 

special needs students in 

the regular classroom has been: 



very 
low 



low average high very 

high 
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B. Teacher Opinions Relative to Mainst reaming 

Please circle the letter(s) that best describes your agreement or dis- 
agreement with the following statements. There are no correct answers; 
the best answers are those that honestly reflect your feelings. 

Scale : SA = Strongly Agree a = Agree U = Undecided 

D = Disagree SD = Strongly Disagree 

Many of the things teachers do with regular students in SA A U D SD 

a classroom are appropriate for special needs students. 



The needs of handicapped students can be best served SA A U D 

through special, separate classes. 



3. A special needs child's classroom behavior generally SA A 

requires more patience from the teacher than does the 
behavior of a normal child. 



SD 



U D SD 



4. The challenge of being in a regular classroom will pro- SA A U D SD 
mote the academic growth of the special needs child. 

5. The extra attention special needs students require SA A U D SD 
will be to the detriment of the other students. 

6. Mainstreaming offers mixed group interaction which will SA A U D SD 
/ foster understanding and acceptance of differences. 

7. It is difficult to maintain order in a regular classroom SA A U D SD 
that contains a special needs child. 

8. Regular teachers possess a great deal of the expertise SA A U D SD 
necessary to work with special needs students. 

9. The behavior of special needs students will set a bad SA A U D SD 
example for the other students. 

10. Isolation in a special class has a negative effect on SA A U D SD 
the social and emotional development of a speci'al needs 

student. 

11. The special needs child will probably develop academic SA A U D SD 
skills more rapidly in a special classroom than in a 

regular classroom. 

12. Most special needs children do not make an adequate attempt SA A U D SD 
CO coml)lete their assignments. 

13. Integration of special needs children will require signi- SA A U D SD 
ficant changes in regular classroom procedures. 

14. Most special needs children are well-behaved in the class- SA A U D SD 
room. 
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15- The contact regular class students have with main- SA A U D SD 

streamed students may be harmful. 

16. Regular classroom teachers have sufficient training to SA A U D SD 
teach children with special needs. 

17. Special needs students will monopolize the teacher's SA A U ] 



time. 

18. Mainstreaming the special needs child will promote his/ SA A U 

her social independence. 



SD 



SD 



19. It is likely that a special needs child wi,ll exhibit SA A U D SD 
behavior problems in a regular classroom setting. 

20. Diagnostic-prescriptive teaching is better don« by re- SA A U D SD 
source-room or special teachers than by regular class- 
room teachers. 

21. The integration of special needs students can be bene- SA A U D SD 
ficial for regular students. 

22. Special needs children need to be told exactly what to SA A U D <?n 
do and how to do it. 

23. Mainstreaming is likely to have a negative effect on SA A U D SD 
the emotional development of the special needs child. 

24. Lack of application by the special needs child is one SA A U D SD 
of the most frequent causes for failure. 

25. The special needs child will be socially isolated by SA A U D SD 
regular classroom students. 

26. Parents of a special needs child present no greater pro- SA A U D SD 
blem for a classroom teacher than those of a normal child. 

27. Integration of special needs children will necessitate SA A U D SD 



extensive retraining of regular teachers. 

28. Special needs students should be given every opportunity SA A U D SD 

to function in the regular classroom setting, where possi- 



ble. 



29. Special needs children are likely to create confusion in SA A U D SD 
the regular classroom. 

30. The presence of special needs students will promote SA A U D SD 
acceptance of differences on the part of regular students. 
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Administration c^. the Sociogram 
General Directions 

Please administer the sociogram at your earliest convenience, but at 
least by the end of May. It would be preferable to give the sociogram on a 
dav vhen there are not a lot of students absent. It also necessary for 
your selected jnains treamed student to be present. 

During the administration, it is important to discourage any comments 
which might influence student choices and to keep students from looking at 
thei^ classmates sheets. 

We anticipate that some students in grades I6c2 may have trouble with 
the format and suggest that you administer it in small groups. For example, 
vou m-Jght gWe it while the children are in their reading groups. If you 
have any Questions or concerns please feel free to call Dr- Barbara Larrivee 
at 27^-^900 ext. 238. If you would like one of the project staff to help In 
the administration you can call the secretary, Carol Baccaire at 456-8024 
to make arrangements. 

You will need a copy of your class roster to read your students names 
from and to return with the completed forms. Remember to add the names of 
any students who may not be on your roster, but spend any time in your class 
(i.e., homeroom, music, social studies, etc.). If any of your students are 
new to the class (after February 1) please make a note on the roster. If 
you have more than 26 students use the back side of the form. 



3ir 
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Directions for A<lmln^t^a^^^nn ■ Grades 3 - 6 

• 72 

Give each studen- a copy of the checklist and say- 

We like class members in different ways. This checklist is a way of 
telling how close a friendship you would like to have with other 
students in the class. For each person in the class, you will select 
the statement which most nearly describes your feelings about the 
person. and put an "X" in the box beside the statement! 

3nlTL"^^^ " °^ P^Se. For each number I 

will read the name of a parson in the class. As I read a name, you 
will select the sentence which tells how much you would like to spend 
time with them. You can only mark one box for each person. 

Now, let's look at the five sentences. The first one says: 

WOULD LIKE TO INVITE TO MY HOME . 

Number 2 says: 

WOULD LIKE TO SPEND TIME WITH ON THE PLAYGROUND. 
The third sentence says: 

WOULD LIKE TO SPEND SOME TIME WITH ONCE IN A WHILE. 
Number 4 says: 

WOULD LIKE TO BE MORE LIKE OTHER STUDENTS. 
The last sentence says: 

WOULD LIKE TO LEAVE ME ALONE. 

When your own name is read, mark the sentence which describes how you think 

H^^.^^n?"' ^^^1 and win mark for you. No one in your 

Class will see your paper. 

We're ready to begin now. The first student will be 

"V" fnr ^r,u, ^ T— ^ J""^^ ^^""^^ "^""^ °" roster). Mark an 

X tor only one sentence. The sentences again are: 

Number 1: WOULD LIKE TO INVITE TO MY HOME. 

Number 2: WOULD LIKE TO SPEND TIME WITH ON THE PUYGROUND 

Number 3:. WOULD LIKE TO SPEND SOME TIME WITH ONCE IN A WHILE 

Number 4: WOULD LIKE TO BE MORE LIKE OTHER STUDENTS 

Number 5: WOULD LIKE TO LEAVE ME ALONE 
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Now, move to space #2. The second student is 

(use second name on your class roster)* 

Mark one sentence with an "X"* " 



Scan the classroot| to see if anyone is having difficulty. Continue to read 
names from your cljass roster, repeating the 5 sentences occasionally as 
necessary. Have y^r students check periodically (i.e., about every 5th 
to 8th name) to make sure that they have only marked one "X" in each 
column . 

Collection & Return 

Collect all forms and put in the envelope provided along with the classroom 

roster you used for administration. We will need to identify students who 

have an lEP for coding the data. The completed forms will be picked up by 
project staff by Thursday, May 28. 



Project Update 

We are working on coding all the data from the classroom observations and 
are hoping to have the results for you within a few weeks. You will hear 
from us soon. 



Grades 1 

Directions for Administration 



Give each student a copy of the checklist and a place keeper. After the 

materials have been passed out, say: 

We like class members in different ways. This activity is 
a way of telling how close a friendship" you would like to 
have with other boys and girls in our class. For each 
person In the class, you are going to pick the sentence 
which tells how you feel about the person. Now, let's 
aT.1 look at the five sentences on your paper. I 
will read them to you. 

Put your finger on the fi^st sentence. It says: 

WOULD LIKE TO INVITE TO MY HOME. 
Now, move your finger down to number 2. It says: 

WOULD LIKE TO SPEND TIME WITH ON THE PUYGROUND. 
\ Put your finger on number 3. This sentence says: 

WOULD LIKE TO SPEND SOME TIME WITH ONCE IN A WHILE. 
Put your finger on number 4. It says: 

WOULD LIKE TO BE MORE LIKE OTHER STUDENTS . 
^ Look at number 5. This is the last sentence. It says: 

WOULD LIKE TO LEAVE ME ALONE. 

Now, look at the board and we will go over each of the five 
choices. 

\leview each of the statements providing any further explanation which you 
feel will help your children understand the five different choices. Then 
write i)n the board the following "key" words for the (Children to refer to. 

1 . Home 

2. Playground 

3. Sometimes 

A. Be more like others / 

/ 

5* Leave alone 



When everyone understands the five choices continue with the followii 



directions: 



Now, we are ready to start. Look at the numbers 1-26 
across the top of the page, ,?pt each number I am going 
to read the name of a person/in the class. As I read«a 
name, you will pick the sentence which tells how much 
you would like to spend time with them. You can only 
pick one sentence for each person. You will put an 
"X'^ in the box beside the one you pick. 

When your own name is read, mark the sentence which / 
tells how you think most of the boys and girls feel / 
about you and will mark for you. No one in your class 
will see your paper. 

Let's put our marker on the paper so that only the 
space marked #1 is showing, (Demonstrate to the 
children how the marker should be on the page and 
check to see that everyone understands.) The first 

student will be 

(use first name on your class roster,) Mark an "X" 
for only one sentence, I will go over the sentences 
again. 



Number 1 
Number 2 
Number 3 
Number 4 
Number 5 



INVITE TO MY HOME. 
SPEND TIME WITH ON THE PLAYGROL'ND. 
SPEND SOME TIME WITH ONCE IN A WillLE 
BE MORE LIKE OTHER STUDENTS . 
LEAVE ME ALONE. 



Now, let's move our marker to space #2. The second 
student is 

(use second name on class roster). 



Mark one sentence with an '*X". 

r 

J repeat 5 sentences 



r 

Scan the classroom to make sure that everyone understands. Continue to read 
names frorp your class roster, repeating the 5 sentences each time or the "key" 
words from the board. 



Collection '& Return 
Collect all forms and put in the envelope provided along with the classroom 
roster you used for administration. We will need to^entify students who 
have an lEP for coding the data. The completed forms vill be picked up by 
project staff by Thursday, May 28. 



Project Update 

We are working oh coding all the data from the classroom observations and 
are hoping to have the results for you within a few weeks- You will hear 
from us soon. 



Name 
School 



Grade 



Date 




2. Would like to spend time 
with pn the playground. 



3.^ Would Uke to->spend some 
time with orice In a while. 



A. W'^uld like to be more 
like other students . 



5. Would like to leave me 
alone. ^' 



©1975 Marcla Home 
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Name 



Grade 



School 



!• Please write in times that you have Heading /Language Arts for each day of the week. 

Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 



II. List mainstreamed students (i.e., students who have an I.E. P. and spend any time, in your classroom) 



Check Areas 
Mainstreamed B'or 



Name 



Entire Language 
Day Arts 



Other 
Math (Specify) 



Check 

Special Services Provided 

Resource Remedial- Speech Other 
Room Reading & (Specify) 

Language 



l._ 
III. 
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For comparison purposes, we will also be observing a sample of regular students in addition to mainstreamed 
students. We would like to observe three students, preferably from different reading groups. Please select 
from your rosters the third name in alphabetical order for each group and list below: 



Highest Ability Group 
Middle Group (s) 
Use these lines 



if more than V 
three groups \ 



Lowest Ability Group 



3S3 



00 



